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As will be seen from Dr. Busjiell’s obituary notice of 
Thomas "Watters, republished from the Journal t of the ‘ 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1901 at the end of those few 
words of preface, Mr. Watters left behind him a work, ready 
for the press, on the travels of Yuan-Chwang in India in 
the 7 th Century a. D. ’The only translation into English * 
of the Travels and the Life * of Yuan-Chwang, the one 
made by the late Mr. Beal, cpntains^ many^'misja^es^ As . \ 
Mr. Watters probably knew more about' Chinese Bivddjiist ' 
Liteiature than any other European’ sclMaf, 'qmf liad, at 
the same time, a very fair knowledge both of Pali and 
Sanskrit, he was the very person most qualified to correct 
those mistakes, and to write an authoritative work on the 
interpretation of Yuan - ChwSng’s most interesting and 
valuable records. The news that he had left such a work 
was therefore received with eager pleasure by all those 
interested in the history of India. And Mr. F. F. Ar- 
buthnot, 1 who had so generously revived our Oriental 
Translation Fund, was kind enough to undertake to pay 
for the cost of publishing the work in that series. I was 
asked by the Council to be the editor, and was fortunate 
enough to he able to receive the cooperation of Dr. S. 
W. Bushell C. M. Gr., late medical officer attached to our 
embassy at Peking. 

We have thought it best to leave Mi*. Watters’s Ms. 
untouched, and to print the work as it stands. The 
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author whose untimely death was an ineparable loss to 
historical science, whose rare qualities ot mind and the 
breadth of whose knowledge earned the admiration of 
those most qualified to judge, and whose personal qualities 
endeared him to all who knew him. 

T. AV. Rhys Davids 


Nalanda, May 1904 
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Thomas -wattees 


THOMAS WATTERS, 

1840—1901 


With very much regret for the loss of an old friend, 

I have to notice the death of Mi Watters, at Ealing, on 
January 10th He was a member of the Council of the 
Society from 1897 to 1900 and a valued contributor to 
the Journal The loss of a scholar who had such a wide 
knowledge of the vast literature of Chinese Buddhism will 
be deeply felt by those interested in the subject as was 
amply acknowledged by Professor Rhys Davids in a few- 
well chosen , appreciative words addressed to the last 
meeting of the Society 

He was horn on the 9th of February, 1840, the eldest 
son of the Rev Thomas Watters, Presbyterian Minister 
of Hewtownards, co Down His father died some ten years 
ago, after having ministered to the same congregation for 
fifty six years , Ins mother is still living at Newtownards 
It was from his father that he inherited his great love of 
hooks and he was educated by him at home until he entered 
Queen’s College Belfast, m 1857 His college career was 
most distinguished, and he gained many prizes and scholar- 
ships during the three years In 1861 he graduated B A 
in the Queen’s University of Ireland , with first class 
honours m Logic, English Literature, and Metaphysics, 
and in 1862 took bis M A degree , with first - class 
honours, again, in the same subjects and second class m 
Classics 

In 1863 he was appointed to a post m the Consular 
Service of China after a competitive examination, with 
an honorary certificate He proceeded at once to Peking, 
and subsequent!) served in rotation at many responsible 
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spots in all parts of the Chinese empire He was 
Acting Consul General in Corea 1887 — 1888, in Canton 
1891 — 1893, and afterwards Consul in Foochow until 
April, 1895, when impaired health compelled him to 
retire finally from the Far East, after over thirty-two 
years’ service 

But this is hardly the place to refer to Mr Watters’s 
official work, or to the blue books m which it is bound up 
In his private life he was always courteous unselfish and 
unassuming, a special favourite with lus friends, to whose 
service he would devote infinite pains, whether in small 
matters or giave 

His early philosophical training fitted him for the study 
of Oriental religions and metaphysics , which always 
remained his chief attraction The character of his work 
may be summanzed in the words of an eminent French 
critic , who says of Mr Watters ‘ A ses momdres notices 
sur n’importe quoi on sentait si bien qu’elles etaient 
puisees en pleine source, et sur chaque chose ll disait 
si bien juste ce quil voulait et ce qu’il fallait dire” 
Much of his best works is, unfortunately, buried in 
the columns of periodicals of the Far East, such as the 
China Renew and the Chinese Recorder, his first published 
book being a reprint of articles in the Chinese Recorder 
The list of his books is — 

“Lao tzu A. Study in Chinese Philosophy Hongkong 
London 1870 

“A Guide to the Tablets in the Temple of Confucius 
Shanghai 1879 

“Essays on the Chinese Language Shanghai 1889 

“Stories of Everyday Life m Modern China Told in 
Chinese and done into English by T "Watters 
London 1896 

In our own Journal two interesting articles were con 
tributed by him in 1898, on “The Eighteen Lolian of 
Chinese Buddhist Temples ’ and on 1 Kapilavastu m the 
Buddhist Books” 
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A far more important and extensive work remains in 
manuscript being a collection of critical notes on the 
well known travels, throughout India in the seventh cen 
tun of our era, of the celebrated Buddlnst pilgrim 
Yflan Chumg (Hionen Tiding) In this Mr Watters 
discusses and identifies all the Sanskrit names of places 
etc transliterated in the onginal Chinese text and 
adds an elaborate index of the persons mentioned m 
the course of the travels The work appears to be quite 
read} for jublication Should means be forthcoming it> 
appearance in print mil be eagerly looked for by all 
interested m Buddlnst lore and m the ancient geography 
of India 

Mr Watters has given his library of Chinese books lam 
informed to his friend Mr E H Fraser C M G a Smo 
logue of light and learning and a Alemhei of our Societv 
who may be trusted I am sure to make good use of the 
valmblc bequest 


S W Br STtFT.T. 



TUA2f CHWAXG OR HTOTJEK IQ 


YUAN CHWANG or HIOUE* 


The name of the celebrated Chinese pilgrim and trans- 
lator is spelt in English in the following ways (among 


others) : — 

1. M. Stanislas Jnlien Hiouen Thsang. 

2. Mr. Mayers 1 Huan Chwang. 

3. Mr. Wylie Yuen Chwang. 

4. Mr. Beal Hiuen Tsiang. 

5. Prof. Legge 2 . Hsuan Chwang. 

6. Prof. Bunyiu Nanjio 3 Hhiien Kwnn. 


Sir Thomas Wade has been hind enough to explain 
this diversity in the following note : — * 

“The pilgrim’s family name was fjjl, now pronounced 
ch'en, but more anciently ch'm. His ‘style’ (official or 
honorary title) appears to have been both written 

1 and % 2. 

In modern Pekinese these would read in my tians- 
literation (which is that here adopted by Dr. Legge) — 

1 hsuan chuang. 

2 yuan chuang. 

The French still write for these two characters— 

1 hiouen thsang, 

2 yoaan thsang, 

following the orthography of the Romish Missionaries, 
Premare and others, which was the one adapted to English 
usage by Dr. Mornson I doubt, pace Dr. Edkins, that 
we are quite sure of the contemporary pronunciation, and 
should prefer, therefore, myself, to adhere to the French 


1 Readers Manual, p 290. * Fa Hien, p.83, etc. 3 Catalogue, p 435. 
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Hiouen, seeing that this has received the sanctification 
of Julien’s well known translation of the pilgrim’s travels " 
It is quite clear from the above that in the Chinese 
pronunciation of the first part of the name there is now 
nothing approaching to an English H And of course 
Julien never intended to represent that sound by his 
transliteration Initial H being practically silent in 
French, his Hiouen is really equal to louen, that is, to 
what would he expressed by Yuan in the scientific system 
of transliteration now being adopted foi all Oriental 
languages But the vowel following the initial letter is 
like the German u, or the French u, so that Yuan would, 
for Indiamsts, express the right pronunciation of this form 
of the woid It is particularly encouraging to the im- 
portant cause of a generally intelligible system of trans- 
literation to find that this is precisely the spelling adopted 
by Sir Thomas “Wade 

Tbs is, however, only one of two apparently equally 
correct Chinese forms of wnting the first half of the 
name The initial sound irt the other fornr of the word 
is unknown in India and England Sn Thomas "Wade 
was kind enough to pronounce it for me , and it seems 
to be nearly the German ch (the palatal, not the guttural, — 
as in Madchen) or the Spanish x, only more sibilant. It 
is really first cousm to the y sound of the other form, 
being pronounced by a very similar position of the mouth 
and tongue If it weie represented by the symbol HS 
(though there is neither a simple h sound nor a simple 
s sound in it), then a lazy, careless, easy-going HS would 
tend to fade away into’ a. Y 

The latter half of the name is quite simple for India- 
msts Using c for our English ch and q for our English 
ng (n or m ot m), it would be simply cwai] 

Part of the confusion has arisen from the fact that 
some authors have taken one, and some the other, of the 
two Chinese forms of the name. The first four of the 
transliterations given above are phased on Sir Thomas 
Wade’s .No 2, the other two on his No 1 All, except 
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only that of Mr. Beal, appear to be in harmony with 
different complete systems of representing Chinese charac- 
ters in English letters, each of which is capable of defence. 
The French, not having the sound of our English CH, for 
instance, have endeavoured to reproduce it by THS. This 
may no longer be used even by scholars ; but in Julien’s 
time reasons could be adduced in support of it. 

It appears, therefore, that the apparently quite contra- 
dictory, and in some parts unprononceable, transliterations 
of this name, so interesting to students of Indian history, 
are capable of a complete and satisfactory explanation, 
and that the name, or rather title, is now in Pekinese— 
whatever it may have been elsewhere, and in the pilgrim’s 
time— Yuan Chwang. 

T. W. Keys Davids. 
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CHAPTER, I. 

THE TITLE AKD TEXT. 

The Chinese treatise known as the Hsi yu chi (or Si-yu- 
la) 13 one of the classical Buddhist hooks of China, Korea, 
and Japan It is preserved in the libraries attached to 
many of the large monasteries of these countries and it is 
occasionally found for sale in bookshops The copies offer- 
ed for sale are reprints of the work as it exists m some 
monastery, and they are generally made to the order of 
patrons of learning or Buddhism These reprints are more 
or less inaccurate oi imperfect, and one of them gives as 
the complete work only two of the twelve chiictn which 
constitute the treatise 

The full title of the book is Ta-T‘ ang-Hsi-yu chi 0 

H5 that is, “Records of Western Lands of the 

Great Tang period” By the use of the qualifying term 
‘ Great T‘ang” the dj nasty within ‘which the treatise was 
composed is indicated and this particular work is distin- 
guished from others bearing the same general name In 
some native writings we find the treatise quoted or designat- 
ed hy the title Hsi-yu chuan ($) which also means “Records 
of Western Lands” But it does not appear that the work 
was ever published or circulated with this name In its 
original state and as it exists at present the treatise is 
divided into twelve chltan, but we find mention of an edi- 
tion brought out in the north of China m which there are 
onlj ten chlum i * 

1 Hum ju eh tsaog club chin (>R S3 M #£> c7 ‘ 4 

A 
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Til LB AM) TEXT 


Oq the title page of the Hsiju chi it is represented is 
having been ‘ translated” by Yuan chuang and redacted” 
01 compiled * by Pten chi fJt) But we are not to take 
the word for Uanslate here in its literal sense and all that 
it can be understood to convey is that the information 
given m the book was obtained bj Yuan chuang from foreign 
sources One writer tells us that Yuan chuang supplied the 
materials to Pien chi who wrought these up into a literary 
treatise Anothei states that Yuan chuang communicated 
at intervals the facts to he lecorded to Fien chi who after 
wards wove these into a connected nairative 
This Pien chi was one of the learned Brethren appointed 
by T ax Tsung to assist Yuan chuang in the work of trans 
lating the Indian books which Yuan chuang had brought 
with him It was the special duty of Pien chi to give literary 
form to the translations He was a monl of the Hui chung 
(f £|) Monastery and apparently m favour at the court of the 
Emperor But he became mixed up in an intrigue with one 
of T ai Tsung’s daughters and we cannot imagine a man of his 
bad character being on very intimate terms with the pilgrim 
As to the Hsi yu chi we may doubt whether he really had 
much to do with its formation and peihaps the utmost 
that can be claimed for him is that he may have strung 
together Yuan chuang s descriptions into a connected narra 
tive The literarj compositions of Yuan chuang to he found in 
other places seem to justify us in regarding him as fully compe 
tent to write the treatise before us without any help fiom 
others Moreover in an old catalogue of bool s we find the com 
position of a Ta T ang Hsi yu chi’ ascribed to Yuan chuang 
and a Hsi ju chi ascribed to Pien chi in similar terms 1 
Further in Buddhist books of theT angand Sung periods we 
frequently find a statement to the effect that Yuan chuang 
composed the Hsi jii chi the word used being that which has 
been here rendered for the moment ‘ redacted 5 or compiled 
(34) 2 It is possible that the text as we have it now 

1 T ung chib 1 uo the Yntnlao cl 4 ^ Rft the ££ jn£) 

* Kai juan In (No 148o) c7 8 Su hao song chuan (No 1493) 
cl 4 See also 1 s Memorial to the Emperor in Ch C of the Life 
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is for at least nine out of the twelve chilan practicall) 
that of the treatise drawn up b} Yuan chunng and presented 
to Ins sovereign Some of the notes and comments maj have 
been added by Pien chi but several are evidently bj a 
later hand lu some of the earl} editions these notes seem 
to have been incorporated m the teat and thcie is reason 
for supposing that a few passages now in the tc\t should 
bd printed as interpolated comments 
The Hsiyilclu exists in several editions which present 
considerable variations both m the text and in the supple 
mentarj notes and explanations Tor the purposes of the 
present Commentary copies of four editions hav o been used 
The first of these editions is that known to scholars as the 
Ban sJian ($ li|) BsiyUcln which was brought out at 
private expense This is substantial!} a modern Soochow 
reprint of the copy in one of the collections of Buddhist 
boohs appointed and decreed for Buddhist monasteries 
in the time of the Ming dynasty It agrees gcnerall} with 
the cop) tn the Japanese collection of Buddhist hooks in 
the Library of the India Office and it or a similar Ming 
copy seems to be the only edition of the work hitherto 
known to western students The second is the edition of 
which a cop} is preserved in the library of a large Buddhist 
monaster} near Foochow This represents an older form 
of the work perhaps that of the Sung collection made m 
A. D 1103 and it is in all respects superior to the common 
Ming text The third is an old Japanese edition which 
has many typographical and other errors and also piesents 
a text differing much from other editions It is appaiently 
a reprint of a Sung text and is interesting m several 
respects but it seems to have many faults and it is badl} 
printed The fourth vs the edition given in the critical 
reprint which was recently produced m the revised collec 
tion of Buddhist hooks brought out in Japan This edition 


on the complet on of the Records which does not conta n anj ment on 
or h nt of ass stance Instead of the B reading {p. the other texts 
have fii which is the correct form 

A* 
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title and test 


IS based on the test recognized in Korea and it supplies 
the various readings of the Sung, Yuan, and Ming editions 
Some of these variations are merely different ivajs of -writ- 
ing a character but many of them give valuable corrections 
foi the Korean text winch is often at fault 

THE TRANSLATORS 

In 1857 M Juhen published Ins long promised trans- 
lation of the “Ta-T ang Hsi yu-chi” with the title “Memoires 
snr les Contrees occidentales traduits du Sanscrit en Chinois, 
en l’an 648, par Hiouen-Thsang et du Chinois en Fran$ais " 
This work was regarded by the learned translator as supple- 
mentary to his “Histoire de la "Vie de Hiouen-Thsang et 
de ses voyages dans l’Inde, depuis l’an 629 jusqu’en 645” 
translated by bun from the Chinese and published m 1853 
He had already supplemented the latter treatise by an 
intei esting series of “Documents Geograpluques” on the 
countries of which the book makes mention Juken’s 
“Memoires sur les Contrees occidentales” is a Vfork of 
great merit, and it shows a wonderful knowledge of the 
Chinese language Much use has been made of it by 
students of the history, geography, antiquities, and religions 
of India and Central Asia and on all these subjects it 
has been regarded as an authority And although it is 
not wise to accept with unquestioning faith all the render- 
ings and identifications of the translator yet it is not with- 
out diffidence that one dissents from or condemns his inter 
pretation of a difficult phrase or passage either in the Life 
or the Records 

The only other translation of the “Hsi yu chi ' into a 
western language is the English version by the late Rev* 1 
S Beal This was published in 1884 with the title “Buddhist 
Records of the 'Western World, Translated from the Chinese 
of Hmen Tsiang (A D 629)’ The title is characteristic 
of the translator, and the reader may compare it with that 
given bj Julieu to Ins translation M* Beals v,ork is a 
translation parti) “from the Chinese” and partly from the 
French. In it many of the careless mistakes which dis 
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figure Julicn’s treatise are corrected and its notes supply 
the student with numerous references to old and receut 
western authorities 

Within the last few years the Preface to the Hsi yu- 
chi attributed to Chang yueh, to be noticed presently, has 
attracted the attention of some western students of Chinese 
In the ‘ Museon” for November 1894 there appeared an 
aiticle by M A. Gueluj entitled “A propos d’une Preface 
Apercu critique sur leBouddlnsme en Chine au 7 e siccle” 
This article gives M Gueluy’s criticism on Julien’s trans- 
lation of the Preface and a new rendering by the critic 
One can scarcely treat M Gueluy’s production senousl), it 
is so full of fancies and fictions and shows such a slight 
acquaintance with Buddhism and the Chinese language. 

Professor Schlegel lioweier, took the “A propos d’une 
Preface” seriously and has gnen us a criticism of it to- 
gether with a new translation of this Preface to the Hsi- 
yu-cln The Professor’s treatise, which shows much in- 
dustry and ingenuity, is entitled „l»a Loi du Paralltlisme 
en style Chmois demontric par la Pitface du Si-ydki” 
In this he defends some of Julien’s translations against the 
criticism of M Gueluy and shows how absurdl) wrong is 
the latter’s version M Schlegel brings numerous quota- 
tions from Chinese books to support his own renderings 
of the difficult passages in the Preface Many of these 
renderings are apparently correct and an improvement on 
those by Juhen, but in several instances the learned Professor 
seems to have missed the author’s meaning His criticisms 
on M Gueluy’s “A piopos d’une Preface” drew from M 
Gueluy a reply which is not convincing it is entitled 
1 L’Insuffisance du Paralltlisme prouvtc sur laPieface du 
Si iu ki contre la traduction de M G Schlegel ” 

THE PILGRIM 

The life of Yuan chuang is narrated at length m the book 
entitled “Ta T'ang Ta Tzu en ssu San-tsang fa sluh-chuan”, 
• that is “Record of the Tnpitaka Master of the Great Com- 
passion Monastery”. It is tins work of which Jnlien’s “Histoire 
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tie la Yie de Hiouen Tlisang” is an abstract, and of which 
M r Beal has given us a similar abstiact in English It 
is also the work usually cited m the following pages by 
the short title “the Life”. From this and a few other 
Chinese treatises the following short summary of the an- 
cestiy and life of the pilgrim has been compiled 

The surname of the family to which he belonged was 
Ch'en ([5|0 and his personal name was I (if‘) 1 But lie 
seems never to have been known in history, literature, or 
religion, or among his contemporaries by any other name 
than that written ]£ (or 7 c) and read Hsuan (or 
Yuan)-chuang (01 tsang) In modern literature the cha 
racter for Yuan is commonly used in writing the pilgrim's 
name, and this is said to be due to tbe character for 
Hsuan entering into the personal name of the Emperor 
Kanghsi But we find Yuan in the pilgrim’s name before 
the reign ofKanghsi and we find Hsuan in it dunng that 
leign and since This interchange of the two chaiacters 
is vwy common and is recognized The personal name of the 
Chinese envoy “Wang who went to India m Yuan chuang’s 
time is given as Hsuan (and Yuan) tst (£ ;£ or % #f) 
and the name of another great contemporary of the pilgrim 
is written Fang Hstian ling and Fang Yuan ling (Jg ]£ oi 
% 0) The two characters at the T‘ang period may 
have had the same sound, something like Yun, and our 
pilgrim’s name was probablj then pronounced Yun-ts'ang ' 
This was lus hm (^) or “appellation", called in the 
Life also his tzu (t£) This word hut is often used to 
denote the Ta-hao or “name m leligion" of a Buddhist 
monk, and it is sometimes replaced by fuQtj?) hui or “ordi- 
nation name” It commonly means simply “the name of 
the deceased” that is, the name given to him when capped, 


1 Su kao seng chuan 1 C Shen seng chuan (No 1620) ch 6 
* Japanese -wnte the name Hsuan ts ang hut call the pilgrim 
l.en jo corresponding to the Chinese Yuan ts ang In Tibetan books 
the name is given as Tang Ssen tsang or Tang Sin (or Sang), and 
Ssen ts ang is, I think, for Hsuan ts ang and not for San tsang 
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and I do not know of an} authority for Julien’s tende- 
ring K nom d'enfance” 

The family from which Yuan-chuang sprang is said to hare 
been descended from the semi mythical Huang-Ti through 
the great Emperor Shun, and to have originally borne the 
territorial designation of Shun, viz Kuei (J$) In verj 
early times the seat of the famil} was m the district now 
bearing the name Kuei-te (££ f2t)-foo in the east of 
Honan, and it was afterwards removed foi a time to the 
neighbourhood of the present Ts'ao chou in Shantung At 
the time of Wu Wang, the first king of the Chow dynast}, 
a man known as Hu-JMng-kuet-man (#] Q ^ j$) was 
regai ded as the lineal representative of the Shun famil} 
This man was the son of Ofu (gp 20 of Ytl (Jfc) who 
had served Wu Wang as Ins T’ao-cheng ($J j£)> an 
officer vanouslj explained as Director of Potteries and as 
Superintendent of Schools The office was apparentl} 
hereditarj and Wu-Wang rewarded Man by gmng him 
his eldest daughter in marriage while at the same time 
lie ennobled him as How or Marquis, and endowed him 
with the fief of Ch'en (jjfO that he might be able to 
continue the sei vices of worship to his ancestor Shun 
These honouis made Man one of the San Ve *{#) Oi 
Three Keveiends”, that is, thiee who were faithfull} 
diligent in the discharge of their public duties The other 
A‘es were according to some accounts the representatives 
of the ancient eraperois Huang Ti and Yao, and accoid- 
mg to other accounts the repiesentatives of the foundeis 
of the Hsia and Yin dynasties 1 Man’s fief comprised 
the modern prefecture of Ch'tn chow m Honan together 
with the adjacent tenitory. It existed as a separate 
principally down to B 0 478 when it was extinguished 
The members of the reigning famil} were then dispersed 
but they retained Ch'tn as their surname 


1 T'ung-chih liao, the la Iiao, c7t 3 These circumstances 
about Yuan chuang’s reputed ancestors are mentioned here because 
the} are alluded to in the Preface 
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"We have to come down to the end of the third century 
B C before we find a Ch'en of histoncal celebrity "VTe 
then meet with the famous Ch‘en P'ing (fUjl Sf ) a native 
of Yang-wu (|*g jfc) in the present Prefecture of K‘ai- 
feng (P3 of Honan In the time of the Han dynast) 
this Prefecture bore the name Ch en-liu (j$ f}J) and this 
explains why Yuan chuang is sometimes described as a Ch'tn- 
liu man His ancestor P ing was an eccentric genius who, 
nsmg from extreme poverty to wealth and power, founded 
a great family and made himself immortal in history 
TTib success m life and Ins posthumous fame were mainly 
due to his ready wit which never left lnm without an 
answer, and to Ins ingenmty in devising expedients ‘in 
desperate circumstances Of these expedients six were 
counted extraordinary and successful above the others, and 
hence came the saying in Ins time liu-ch'u ch i-chx (If 
^ p}) that is, “six times he brought out extraordinary 
plans” These were all employed on behalf of Liu Pang, 
the Hau Kao Tsu of history They were stratagems or 
expedients devised to meet special occasions, they were 
kept verj secret and were all successful 

In the second centurj of our era we have another great 
man claimed as an ancestor of Yuan-chuaug This is Ch'Cn 
Sluh (£Jf 3 a) better known by lus other name Chung-Kimg 
Cftf* f^), a native of Hsu ( p ^) a district corresponding to 
the present Hsu- chow- foo in Honan At the time of the 
Han dynast) Hsu was m the political division called Ymg- 
ch'uan (jf|j J||) and hence we find Yuan chuang often descri- 
bed as a Ying-ch‘uan man Tins man Cli‘en Slnh was called 
to office and served in the reign of Han Huan Ti (A. D. 
147 to 167) As an official Sbih was pure and upright, 
attentive to business and zealous for the welfaie of his 
people. Gentle Jmt firm and kind but strict he won the 
affection, confidence and esteem of the people His fame 
is chiefly associated with his administration of Tai-Ch‘iu 
<£ S), now the Yimg-ch'eng ( 3 = District in the Kuei 
te Prefecture of Honan Here his personal influence was 
great and lie made the people ashamed to do wrong The 
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effects of his just decisions and benevolent government 
spread over all the country, and people flocked to him 
from surrounding districts. Resigning office, however, after 
a few years he retired to his native place. He was happy 
and successful also in liis family, and sons and grandsons 
grew up before him to virtue and honour. His family was 
recognized to he a cluster of Te-shing XjL) Stars of 
virtuous merit, and Heaven took notice of the fact and 
visibly responded. In later life Cl mng-kun g refused to 
return to office and died at home in the year A. D. 187 
in the 84 th year of his age. 1 

The next one that we have to notice in the line of 
descent is Ch'en Ta (jfl) the sixth from Shih. Ta lived 
in the 4 th century A. D. in the time of the Chin (ff) 
dynasty. He also was a learned man and an official of 
some distinction. Being appointed Magistrate of Ch'aDg- 
ch'ong (H j$) in the present Hu-cliow ($j >}\\) Foo of 
Chekiang he prophesied that Ids posterity would sit on the 
throne. This prediction was fulfilled in the year 556 when 
the tenth from Ta the illustrious Ch'en Pa-lisien (0 £) 
established the Ch'en dynasty. This' branch of the family 
was settled in Hu-cliow for more than 200 years, and it 
was not from it, apparently, that the immediate ancestors 
of our pilgrim were derived. 

"We now come to Yuau-chuang’s great-grandfather whose 
name was Ch'in (§£). He was an official of the After Wei 
dynasty and served as Prefect of Shang-t'ang (_t $&) in 
Shansi. The grand-father of our pilgrim, hy name K'ang 
(Jit), being a man of distinguished learning in the Ch'i 
dynasty obtained the envied appointment of Professor in 
the National College at the capital. To this post were 
attached the revenues of the city of Chou-nan correspond- 
ing to the modern Lo-yang-hsien in Honan. The father 
of our pilgrim, by name Hui (SS), was a man of high 
character. He was a handsome tall man of stately manners, 
learned and intelligent, and a Confucianist of the strict 


1 Hon Han-shu, c7i. 62. 
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old fashioned kind True to lus principles he took office 
at the pioper tune* and still true to them he ga\e up 
office and -withdrew into seclusion when anarch) supplant- 
ed order He then retired to the Milage Ch‘i n pno-ku 
(BK fg at a short distance south east from the town of 
Ivou shili (^i£) This town was m the Lochow, now 
Ho nan, Prefecture of Honan and not far from the site 
of the modem Yen skill fifi) Hsien Yuan cliuang is 
sometimes called a 3v.ou skill man and it w as probabh in his 
father’s home near this town that he w as born in the \ ear COO 
The famil) of Cbtn Hui was apparently a luge one and 
Yuan cliuang was the youngest of lour son* Together with 
lus brothers he received his earl) education trom his father* 
not of course, without the help of other teachers "We find 
Yuan cliuang described as a rather precocious child shewing 
cleverness and wisdom in Ins very earh vear* He became 
a hoy of quick wit and good memory a lover of leirmng 
with intelligence to make a practical n^e of his learning 
It was noted that lie cared little for the sports and 
gaieties which had overpowering charms for other lads 
and that he liked to dwell much apart As a Confucianist 
he learned the Classical work on Fibal Piet) and the 
othei canonical tieatises of the orthodox system 
Bat the second son of the family entered the Budding 
church and Yuan cliuang ^mitten with the loie of the strange 
religion, followed his brother to the vanous monasteries at 
wlncb the latter sojourned Then lie resolved also to become 
a Buddhist monk, and proceeded to studv the sacred books 
of the rebgion with all the fervour of a youthful proselyte 
When he arrived at the age of twenty he was ordained 
hut he continued to wander about visiting various monas 
tenes in different parts of the country Under the guidance 
of the learned Doctors in Buddhism in these establishments 
he studied some of the great works of their religion, and 
soon became famous in China as a very learned and elo- 
* quent young monk But he could not lemam in China 
for he longed vehemently to visit the holy land of his 
rebgion, to see its far famed shrines, and all the visible 
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evidences of the Buddha’s ministrations He had learned, 
moreover, to be dissatisfied with the Chinese translations 
of the sacred boohs and he was desirous to procure these 
boohs m their original language, and to learn the true 
meaning of their abstruse doctrine*, from orthodox pundits 
in India After mahmg enquiries and preparations he left 
the capital Chang*an #), the modern Hsi an (15 j£)- 
foo, in the 5 ear 629, and set out secrctlv on his long 
pilgrimage The course of ln» wanderings and what he 
saw and heard and did aro set forth in the Life and 
Records 

After sixteen 3 ear’s absence Yuan chuang returned to 
China and arrived at Ch ang an in the beginning of G45, the 
nineteenth jear of the reign of T ang T ai Tsung And never 
in the history of China did Buddhist monh receive such 
a joyous ovation as that with which our pilgrnn was wel- 
comed The Emperor and Ins Court, the officials and 
merchants and ill the people made holidaj The streets 
were crowded with eager men and women who expressed 
their joy bj gav banners and festive music Nature, too 
at least so it was fondlj deemed, sjmpathiscd with her 
children that day and bade the pilgrim welcome Not 
with thunders and lightnings did she greet hnn, hut a 
solemn gladness filled the air and a happy flush w is on 
the face of the shj The pilgrim’s old pme tree also hj 
nods and waves whispered its glad recognition This tree, 
on which Yuan chuang patted a sad adieu when setting out, 
had, obedient to his request, Lent its head westward and 
hept it so while the pilgrim travelled in that direction But 
when his face was turned to the east and the homeward 
journej was begun the old pme true to its friend also 
turned and bowed with all its weight of leaves and blanches 
towaids the east 1 This was at once the first sign of wel 
come and the first intimation of the pilgrim having set 
out on Ins journej home Now he had irrned whole and 
well, and had become a man} dajs’ wonder He had been 


Fo-tsu t ang chi (Jio 16C1), c/i 29 
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■where no other liad ever been he had seen and heard 
■what no other had ever seen and heard Alone lie had 
ciossed tracUess wastes tenanted only by fierce ghost 
demons Bravely he had climbed fabled mountains high 
beyond conjecture rugged and \ arren ever chilled by icy 
wind and cold with eternal snow He had been to the 
edge of the world and had seen where all things end 
Now he was safely bach to Ins native land and with so great 
a quantity of precious treasures There were G5? sacred 
books of Buddhism some of which were full of mystical 
charms able to put to flight the invisible pow ers of mischief 
All these books weie m strange Indian language and 
writing and were made of trimmed leaves of palm or of 
b rch bark strung together m layers Then there were 
lovely images of the Buddha and his saints m gold and 
silver and crystal and sandalwood There were also many 
curious pictures and above all 160 relics true relics of 
the Buddha All these rebes were borne on twenty horses 
and escorted into the city with great pomp and ceremony 
The Emperor T ai Tsung forgave the pilgrim for going 
abroad without permission made his acquaintance andbecame 
his intimate fnend He received Y uau cluang m. an inner 
chamber of the palace and there listened with unwearied 
interest from day to day to Ins stones about unknown lands 
and the wonders Buddha and Ins great disciples had wrought 
in them The Empeior tried to persuade Yuan clmang that 
it was his duty to give up the rebgious life and to take 
office But the heart of the pilgrim was fixed and as soon 
as he could he withdrew to a monastery and addressed 
himself to the work of translating into Chinese lus Indian 
hooks On lus petition the Emperor appointed several 
distinguished lay scholais and several learned monks to 
assist m the labour oi translating editing and copying In 
the meantime at the request of his Sovereign Yuan chuang 
compiled the Records of his travels the Hsi yu chi The first 
‘ draft of this work was presented to the Emperor in 646 
but the book as we haie it now was not actually com 
pleted until 648 It was apparently copied and circulated 
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in Ms m its early form during the author s life and for come 
time after "When the Hsi ytl chi was finished Yuan clmang 
gave himself up to tho task of translating, a task which 
was to him one of love and duty combined In his inter- 
vals of leisure lie gave advice and instruction to tho young 
brethren and did various kinds of acts of merit, leading 
a life calm and pcaceiul but far from idle In tho jeai 
664 on the 6* da) of the second month he underwent tho 
great change Ho had known that tho change was coming, 
and had made ready for his departure Ho had no fearj, 
and no regrets content with tho work of lus life and 
joyous in the hope of hereafter he passed hence into 
Paradise There he waits with Maitrej a until in tho full- 
ness of time tho latter comes into this world "With lnm 
Yuan chuang hoped to como hack to a new life hero and 
to do again the Buddha’s work for tho good of others 
In personal appearance Yuan chuang, like his father, was 
a tall handsome man with beautiful ej es and a good com- 
plexion He had a serious but benovolcnt expression and a 
sedate and rather statcl) manner His character as revealed 
to us in his Life and other books is interesting and attrac- 
tive He had a rare combination of moral and intellectual 
qualities and traits common to Chinese set off b) a strong 
ly marked individuality Wo find him tender and affcctio 
nate to his parents and brothers clinging to them in Ins 
youth and lovingly mindful of them in his old age He 
was zealous and enthusiastic, painstaking and persevonng 
but without anj sense of humour and without an) inven- 
tive genius His capacity for work was ver) great and 
his craving for 1 nowledge and lovo of learning were an 
absorbing passion Too prone at times to follow authority 
and accept ready made conclusions ho was )et self possessed 
and independent A Confucianist by inheritance and early 
training, far seen in native lore and possessing good abi- 
lities he became an uncompromising Buddhist Yot ho 
never brol e wholly with the native system which ho learn- 
ed from his father and eaily teachers Tho splendours 
of India and the glories of its religion did not weal en 
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or shake his love for China and Ins admiration for its 
old ways of domestic social and political life When lie 
was more than sixty years of age he wished to pay the 
duty of filial piety at his parents tombs Unable to dis 
cover these he sought out his married sister M" Chang 
and by her help he found them Then distressed at the 
had state in which the tombs were at the time he ob 
tamed leave from the Eraperoi to have the remains of 
his parents transferred to a happy ground and remterred 
with honourable bunal Though the man bad long ago 
become a dovoted son of Sal vamum be still owned a 
loving duty to bis earthly parents 

As a Buddhist monl kuan chuang was very rigorous in 
keeping the rules of his order and strict in all the observan 
ces of his religion But bis creed was broad his piety nevei 
became ascetic and be was by nature tolerant There 
were lengths however to which ho could not go and 
even his powerful friend the Empeior Tai Tsung could 
not induce him to translate Lao tz i’s Tao To Clung 
into Sansknt or recognize Lao tzu as in rank above the 
Buddha Modest and self denying for himself Tuan chuang 
was always zealous foi the dignity of his order and bold 
for the honour of its founder He was brave to a marvel 
and faced without fear the unknown perils of the visible 
world and the unimagined terrors of unseen beings Strong 
of will and resolute of purpose confident in himself and 
the mission on which he was engaged he also owned de 
pendence on other and higher beings He bowed in 
prayer and adoration to these and sued to them for help 
and protection m all times of despair and distress His 
faith was simple and almost unquestioning and he had 
an aptitude for belief which bos been called credulity 
But Ins was not that credulity which lightly believes the 
impossible and access any statement merely because 
it is on record and suits the convictions or pieyndices of 
the individual Tuan chuang always wanted to have his 
own personal testimony the witness of Ins own senses or 
at least his personal experience It is true his futh helped 
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his unbelief* nml it was too tiM to convince him where 
'i Buddhist miracle was concerned A hole m the grnun 1 
without am natural history, a stain on a rock without 
mil explanation apparent, any object held “acred In the 
old rebcion of the father*, and nuv nan cl profiling to 
ho substantiated In the narrator, was gem rally sufiicuni 
to dnae away las doubts and bring comforting belief 
Hut partly because oar pilgrim vas thus too rx ady to 
bclierc though parth nl*» for otlur rca»ons, he did not 
male the best u«e of bn opportunities lie was not a 
pood observer, a careful urn stigator, or a satisfactory 
rccordir, and con«< jumtly 1 e li ft arm much untold which 
he would have done well to tell 
IVc must remember, however, that Yuan chtian/ in hi* tra- 
vels cared little for otlur thins* and wantid to Inow only 
Buddha and Buddhism His perfect futli in these, his 
devotion to them and In* enthusiast) for than sure ri- 
taarlable to his contemporaries. but to us tiny arc still 
more extraordman. Tor the Buddhism to which Yu in chnang 
adhered, the *v*tem which lie studied, rcvtnd, ami propa- 
gated, differed sera much from the religion taught hi 
Gautama Buddha. That Inew little or nothing of } oga 
ami powerful magical fonnul e used with solemn inrocation* 
It was not on Brajuaplrimita and the abstract subtleties 
of n viguc and fruitless philosophy, nor on dreamlands 
of delight hevond tlic tomb, nor on I’usns hie Kuan-sln- 
ym who supplant the Buddhas that the great founder of 
the religion preached and discoursed to lus di«ciples But 
Yuan chuang apparenth *aw no inconsistency in bilitung 
in these while holding to the simple original sy stem Yet hi n - 
garded tho e e laonls who adhered tntirely to the “Small 
Vehicle’ ns wrong in doctrine and practice, and he tried 
to convert such to his own belief whercior ho met them 
or came into correspondence with them 
After Yu in clunng’s death great and marvellous things 
were said of bun His body, it was believed, did not sec cor- 
ruption and he appeared to some of his disciples in visions 
of the night In his lifetime he had been called n “Present 
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S Sky am uni and -when be was gone his followers raised 
him to the rank of a founder of Schools or Sects in 
Buddhism In one treatise we find the establishment of 
three of these schools ascribed to lum and in another 
work he is given as the founder in China of a fourth 
school This last is said to have been originated in India 
at Nalanda by Sllabhadra one of the great Buddhist monks 
there with whom Yuan chuang studied 1 
In some Buddhist temples we find images of our pil 
grim to which a minor degree of worship is occasionally 
offered These images usually represent the pilgrim seated 
clothed in his monks robes and capped with his right 
hand raised and holding Ins alms bowl in his left 

THE PREFACES TO THE HSI YU CHI 
There is only one Preface m the A B and C editions 
of the “Hsi yu chi bnt the D edition gives two Prefaces 
The second of these is common to all while the first is 
apparently only in D and the Corean edition This latter 
was apparently unknown to native editors and it was un 
known to the foreign translators This Preface is the 
work of Clung Po jg) a scholar author and official 
of the reigns of T ang Rao Tsu and T ai Tsung Clung 
Po was well read in the history of Ins country and was 
in his lifetime an authority on subjects connected there 
with He was tie chief compiler and redactor of the 
“Chin Shu (ft?,) an important treatise which hears on 
its title-page tl e name of T ang T ai Tsung as author 
Clung Pos name is also associated with other historical 
works and notablv with two winch give an official account 
of the rise or the Tang dynasty and of the great events 
which marked the early years of Tai Tsung It is plain 
from this Preface that its author was an intimate friend 


* Chen m Dg mu t u (if*L Q pj) last page Fo tsu t ang cln Lc 
wl ere \ nan cl uang * tl e founder of tl e Tzu <.n tsung (tt PJ ) m 
< h na, nn 1 1! s is tbe Fa bs at>g(j£ |p)- tsung of the San kuo fa chuan 
(SBlI fl) anJ ottcr w A* See also M* Bunjiu \anj o a “Short 
1! »torj of tbe Twelre Buddhist Sects p 33 
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of Yuan-chuang whose name he does not think it necessary 
to mention. He seems to have known or regarded Yuan- 
clmang as the sole author of the “Hsi-ytt-chi”, writing of him 
thus:— “he thought it no toil to reduco to order the notes 
which he had written down”. Ching Po must have written 
fliis Preface before 649, as in that year he was sent away 
from the capital to a provincial appointment and died on 
the way. The praises which he gives Yuan-clmaug and their 
common master, the Emperor, are very liberal, and ho knew 
them both well. 

The second Preface, which is in all editions except the 
Corean, is generally represented as having been written 
by one Cbang Yiieli ($£ U£). It has been translated fairly 
well by Julien, who has added numerous notes to explain the 
text and justify his renderings. He must have studied 
the Preface with great care and spent very many hours 
in his attempt to elucidate its ' obscurities. Yet it does 
not seem to have occurred to him to learn who Chang 
Yiieli was and when he lived. 

Kow the Chang Ytieh who bore the titles found at the 
head of the Preface above the name was born in 667 and 
died in 730, thus living in the reigns of Kao Tsung, Chung 
Tsung, Jui Tsung, and Hstian Tsung. He is known in 
Chinese literature and history as a scholar, author,, and 
official of good character and abilities. His Poems and 
Essays, especially the latter, have always been regarded 
as models of style, but they are not well known at present. 
In G89 Chang Yiieh became qualified for the public ser- 
vice, and soon afterwards lie obtained an appointment at 
the court of the Empress ¥u Hou. But he did not prove 
acceptable to that ambitious, cruel and vindictive sovereign, 
and in 703 he was sent away to the Ling-nan Tao (the 
modern Kuangtung). Soon afterwards, however, he was 
recalled and again appointed to office at the capital. He 
served Hsiian Huang .(Ming Huang) with acceptance, rising 
to high position and being ennobled as Yen kno kun° 

• <?S£ B 5V)- 

How if, bearing in mind the facts of Chang Yueh’s 
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birtli and career, we read with attention tlio Preficc 
which bears his name we cannot fail to see that it could 
not have been composed by tint official Passing In 
other arguments, let us take the following statement in 
the Preface— “tho reigning sovereign when heir apparent 
composed the ‘Shu slung chi’ (*£, T uE). Memoir on the 
transmission of Buddhism, in 679 words” how thcsoicr- 
eign who wrote the ‘Shu slung cln’ was, as we know from 
the Seventh Book of the Life anil other sources, Kao 
Tsung That Empeior died in C83 when Chang h 11 eh 
was only sixteen years of age and the Preface must have 
been written befoic that date So, according to the Cln 
nese authorities and their translators Jiilien and Professor 
G Schlegel, it was a schoolboy who composed this wonder- 
ful Preface, this ‘morceau qui offre un specimen bien 
caractSnse de ces cloges porapeux et aides, ct presente 
par consequent les plus grand es difficultcs, non settlement 
a un traducteur de 1 Occident, mais encore i tout lcttrc 
Chinois qui ne connaitrait que les ldces et la langue de 
l’ecole de Confucius” We may pronounce this impossible 
as the morceau is evidently the work of a ripe scholar 
well read not only in Confucianism but also in Buddhism 
Moreover the writer was apparently not only a contempo- 
rary but also a very intimate friend of Tuan ebuang 
"Who then was the authoi ’ 

In the A and C editions and in the old texts Chang 
Yueh’s name does not appear on the title page to tlus 
Preface It is said to have been added by the editors 
of the Ming period when revising the Canon. Formerly 
there stood at the head of the Preface only the titles and 
rank of its author We must now find a man who boie 
these titles m the Kao Tsung period, 650 to 683, and 
who was at the same time a scholar and author of dis- 
tinction and a friend of the pilgrim And precisely such 
a man we find in Yu Chih rang (^f j^z), one of the 

brilliant scholars and statesmen who shed a glory on the 
reigns of the early Tang sovereigns Yii was a good and 
faithful servant to Tai Tsung who held him in high esteem 
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and took lus counsel even when it was not very palatable 
On the death of Tai Tsung his son and successor Kao 
Tsung retained Yu in favour at Court and rewarded lnm 
with well earned honours In 656 the Emperor appointed 
Yu along with some other high officials to help in the 
redaction of the translations which Yuan cliuang was then 
making from the Sanskrit books How about this time Yu, 
as we know from a letter addressed to him bj Hui-h and 
from other sources, bore the titles which appear at the 
head of the Preface He was also an Immortal of the 
Academy, a Wenkuan Hsuo shi (34 ^ He was 

one of the scholars who bad been appointed to compile 
the “Sui Shu” or Records of the Sui dynasty and his 
miscellaneous writings fiom forty chuan Yu was probably 
a fellow labourer with Yuan chuang until the year 660 At 
that date the concubine of many charms had become all- 
pou erf ul in the palace and she was the unscrupulous foe 
of all who even seemed to block her progress Among 
these was Yu who, accordingly, was this 3 ear sent away 
into official exile and upparentl) never returned 
We need have little hesitation then in setting down 
Yu Chih mng as the author of this Preface. It was un- 
doubtedly written while Yuan chuang was alive, and no one 
except an intimate friend of Yuan chuang could have learned 
all the circumstances about lnm, his genealogy and his inti 
rnacy with the sovereign mentioned or alluded to m the Pre- 
face We need not suppose that this elegant composition was 
designed by .its author to serve as a Preface to the Hsi- 
yu cliL It was probably written as an independent eulog> 
of Yuan cliuang setting fortlTluS praises as a man of old 
family, a record heating traveller, a zealous Buddhist monk 
of great learning and extraordinary abjities, and a propa 
gator of Buddhism by translations from^fhc Sanskrit 1 
This Preface, according to all the translators, tells'ui* 


1 Life ck 8 Ku chin 1 cbing tu chi (No 1487) last page Post 
# script to 1 s “Ch eng wei chih lun * (No 119<) where lu Chih mng 
is stjled »3 in the heading to the Preface 

•R* 
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that the pilgrim acting under Impeml orders translated 
657 Sanskrit hooks, that is all the Sanskrit hooks which 
he had brought home with him from the Western Lands 
No one seems to hare pointed out that this was au utterh 
impossible feat, and that liuan chuang did not attempt to 
do anything of the kind The number of Sanskrit texts 
which he translated was seventy four, and these seventy four 
treatises (pu) made in all 1335 chuan To accomplish 
this within seventeen years was a very great work for a 
delicate man with various calls on his time 1 * * * 
The translations made by Yuan chuang are generalh re 
presented on the title page as having been made by Imperial 
order and the title page of the Hsi vQ chi has the same intima- 
tion We know also from the Life that it was at the special 
request of the Emperor Tai T«ung that Yuan chuang com- 
posed the latter treatise So we should probably under- 
stand the passage in the Preface with which we are now 
concerned as intended to convey the lollowing information 
The pilgrim received Imperial orders to translate the 657 
Sanskrit treatises, and to make the Ta T*ang Hsi yO chi 
in twelve chuan, giving his personal observation of the 
strange manners and customs of remote and isolated re- 
gions, their products and social arrangements, and the 
places to which the Chinese Calendar and the civilising 
influences of China reached 5 
Then the number 657 given here and in other places 
as the total of the Sanskrit treatises (pu) does not a free 
with the items detailed in the various editions of the 
Life and the A, B, and D texts of tne Records In the 
C text of the Records however the items make np this 
total They are as follows — 


1 SeeXife ch 10 Jnliens translation of this passage cannot be 

n«ei B -Nanjios Catalogue p 43o JI 1 ‘Nanjio mates the total 75 

but he counts the Chin hang-chmg twice 

'See Life ch 6 The terra here rendered “ciribzmg wflnences 

of Chma is si eng c/wo (g This term is often u*ed by* 
-Bnddhist writers as a synonym for “Buddhist religion’ 
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Mahayanist sutras 

224 

pu 

Mahayanist Sastras 

192 

» 

Sthavira sutras, gastras and Vinaya 

14’ 

M 

Mahasangika „ „ „ 

15 

73 

MahisaSaka „ „ „ 

22 

37 

Sammitiya „ „ „ 

15 

73 

KfiSyapiya „ „ „ 

17 

33 

Dharmagupta sutras, Yinaya, sastras 

42 

11 

Sarviistivadin „ „ „ 

67 


Yin-lun (Treatises on the science of Inference) 

36 

31 

Sheng-lun (Etymological treatises) 

13 

,3 


657 x>u 



CHAPTER II. 

THE INTRODUCTION. 

At the beginning of Chuan I of the Records we hare a 
long passage which, following Julien, we may call the Intro- 
duction. In. a note Julien tells us that “suivant les editeurs 
dn Pien-i-tien^ cette Introduction a ete compose par Tschang- 
choue (1. e. Chang Yue), auteur de la preface du Si-yu- 
ki". Another native writer ascribes the composition of 
this Introduction to Pien-cbi. But a careful reading of the 
text shews us that it could not hare been written by 
either of these and that it must he regarded as the woik 
of the pilgrim himself. This Introduction may possibly be 
the missing Preface written by Yuan-chuang according to 
a native authority. 

The Introduction begins — “By going back over the measures 
of the [Three] Huang and examining from this distance of time 
the records of the [Five] T» we learn the beginning* of the 
reigns of Pao-hsi (Fu hsi) and Hsien-Yuan (Huang Ti) by whom 
the people were brought under civil government and the country 
was marked o5 into natural divisions. And [we learn how] Yao 
of T‘ang receiving astronomical knowledge (lit. “Celestial revo- 
lutions ') his light spread everywhere, and how Shun of Yu being 
entrusted with the earthly arrangements his excellent influences 
extended to all the empire. From the»e down only the archives 
of recorded e\ ents have been transmitted. To hear of the vir- 
tuous in a far off past, to merely learn from word-recording 
his ton ans— what are these compared with the seasonable meeting 
with a time of ideal government and the good fortuua living 
under a sovereign who reigns without ruling?” 

The original of the last two sentences of this passage 
is rendered by J uhen thus. “Depuis cette epoque (i. e., the 
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time of Yao and Shun) jusqu’ i nos jours c est en vain 
qn’on consulte les innales ou sont consignts les tvtne- 
ments, que Von ccouto les opinions unantes des anciens 
sages que l’on interroge les lustonens qm recueillaient les 
paroles memorable* II en est bien autrement lorsqu’on 
nt sous une djmstie aertueuse et qu’on est soumis i un 
prince qui pratique lo non agir ” The text is here given, 

?: It £ «n a » ift Pi Vl 1>M a* v. & it 

HI j£ ft A if ffi 11 3S Ti ill ami it mil lie seen tint 
Julten’s translation is bast} and inaccurate and that it does 
an injustice to the author No Chinese scholni , Buddhist 
or Confuciamst, would eier wnto in this disparaging nay 
of the boohs of national history including the “Springs 
and Autumns” of Confucius, the commentaries on that 
treatise, and later works "What our author here states to 
his reader is to this eflect In the records of the verj 
earl} times we find the institution of government officials 
to guide and teach the people (p] !\i %), the first mapp- 

ing out of the empiro into natural divisions with cor- 
responding star clusters (J"* ^ IE T )» the adaptation 
of astronomical learning to practical uses, and the first 
systematic reclamation of land and distribution of tho 
country into political divisions These great and bene- 
ficial ichievments of the eailj sovereigns arc mentioned 
only with the view of comparing the Emperor on the 
throne with these glorified remote piedecessors IYoni 
the time of Yao and Shun down according to oui author, 
the annals of the empire contained onl) dr} records of 
ordinary events 

All this is only the pieludc to the generous panegyric 
which our author proceeds to lavish on the T ang dynasty or 
rather on the sovereign reigning at the time, mz Tai Tsung 
A rough and tentative translation of this eulogy is now given 
and the reader can compare it with Juhen’s version 

“As to our great Tang dynast}, it assumed empire in accor 


i The term here rendered “assumed emj ire is yu chi (.fjjj d) 
winch J translates by gouverne' But the context seems to show 
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danca with ITea\ en and taking advantage of the times it con 
centrated power to itself [His Majesty has made the sit unit? 
of countries into one entire and this his glorj fills he is a 
fourth to the Three Huang and his light illumines the world 
His subtle influence permeates widelj and his auspicious example 
has a far reaching stimulus Combining Hear en s covering with 
Earths containing powers he unites in himself the rousing 
force of wind and the refreshing action of rain As to Eastern 
barbarians bringing tribute and “Western barbarians submitting 
tlicmscUcs 1 in founding an imperial inheritance for bis 
jostent) * in bringing order out of chaos and restoring settled 
government * be certamlj surpasses former kings and sums up in 
himself all that previous d\ nasties bad attained That there is 
a unifomitr of culture* o\cr all the empire is the man ellous 


that the term is to bo taken lire ns commonh in the sense of 
“1 gin to reign "accede to empire Thus the phrase slug t ten 
tug ehgi lai means “since His Majcst} ascended the throne 
' Thu is a quotation from the N u Hung of the Shu Ching where 
it is used of the western tribes submitting to tho regulations of the 
tmperor \u The Hsi Jung or “western barbarians o r this passage 
arc described as Tibetan tribes living in the neighbourhood of the 
Hoko Nor 


'The text is Chuang rc ch qi t ung (fj Y Jfc ■}[£) This is a 
stock | hraic of U inese literature and occurs for example in the 
I" ,h ch of the Shih Chi as a jopular quotation It or a jart of it 
is often used of T ang Kao Tsu and hu successor although \ ropcrlj 
it nppl es onlr to tl e former Ono writer nmplifies tho meaning of 
tie exj res sion thus— "Kao Tsu laid 11 e foundation (flj ]}£) and 
established the \ atnmonj Y) nn 'Tai hung enlarged and gaic 
leac to the cm; ire (la Tang nci lien lu ch 0 Hun No 148o) 

» The original is polluan fan-clog (j*i St JX jD Here tU 
word poh we are told is to 1c tiktn in tie sense of regulate or 
reduce to order, md el eng denotes settled gotemment llic phrase 
M aj pil'd to t! e Ch un Ch tu of Confucius 1 \ Kung sang at tl c end 
ofl is t mmentarr on tl at classic H occurs also in the Han Shu 
(cA S - -*) where tic commeiUtor exjluns it as meat ing “to extcrmi 
iste d sordrr and restore a right stale of affairs Ono of Tai 
Tiun?.i Ntinuten vx w.xxww'.vi <u Vim ]'nnnc \o fli-ft 

cm,*ror fn a conversation with 1 tm sajuig to His M ajcs h that “m 
Inngn- or W rut of annrchj and restoring good gor eminent (toh 
loan Jan-eJ ng) an I in rai.mg men from mu 1 an 1 ashes 1 e had far 
tnuierr led t! e acl icwaenl. of tl founders of tl e Chow and Han 
ilj naities 


t(1 \7' " W f * 11 1 h ' ny lwt (in 'X Jt Vi) W 1 .ch m ana 

to lsrc lie sa-e writ r g at I go Jn the me rut Tl ere is 
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result of his perfect government If I did not mention them in 
these Records I should not have wherewith to praise his great 
institutions and if I did not publish them abroad I could not 
shed light on his abundant merits 
In my mention of the natural characteristics of the people in 
any place which I visited though I did not investigate local 
peculiarities of custom yet I am to he believed Beyond the 
Five [Ti] and the Three [Huang] (or, according to another inter- 
pretation, “In more than three fifths of the places I trav ersed ) 
all living creatures feel the genial influence [ofH M® reign] and 
every human being extols his merit From Ch ang an to India 
the strange tribes of the sombre wastes, isolated lands and odd 
states, all accept the Chinese calendar and enjoy the benefits of 
H H* fame and teaching The praise of his great achievments 
in war is in everybody’s mouth and the commendation of his abun- 
dant civil virtues has grown to be the highest theme » Examine 
the public records and they have no mention of anything like 
this, and I am of opinion that there is no similar instance in private 
genealogies "Were there not the facts here set forth I could 
not Tecoid the beneficial influences of H» Majesty The narrative 
which I have now composed is based on what I saw and heard ” 

* ® a S 1*1 

*<! & ± 1b l£ flt it m M R l=J f L HI' ± ffi 5f W ITT ± 

M iB JJi 3U 3 A n ® A fir ft & X ft =W H a X jB 

0 a iif & ii'i z. m « & ft 0 * it ft m & » a & a 

a n u s i ttt # is a n a * 3 % ± s? u 1a ;§ m 

®%sa<t m « m % r& * 1 m n 7,. u m ^ 

This js an address well spiced 'with flattery in good 
oriental fashion "We ma\ perhaps regaid it as a sort of 
Dedication to the pilgrim’s great friend and patron, the 


apjarentlv a reference toCh G of the “Chung yung” where we read, 
m Lcgge’s translation — “Now, over the empire, carriages have all 
wheels of the eamc size all writing is with the same characters, and 
for conduct there are the same rules ’ (Life and Teachings of Con- 
fucius p 312 ) So also of the uniformity which Ch'm Shih Huang 
Ti produced it was said Cht tung kuashu t ung teen tzii (j]T ^ 
M ^f*) “images went in the same ruts and books were in one 
writing ’ (Shih chi ch G) 

1 The pilgrim’s report of Ins Imperial Master s fame m India will 
be illustrated when we come to chUan 5 and 10 of the Records 
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second Emperor of the Ting djnast) Tor though, ns 
has been seen, the writer u*cs tlio term TaTung, jet the 
context shews lio hid in his mind onlj, or chiefly Tn 
Tsung The founder ot the Tang dvnistt it should he 
remembered, was neither a hero rnr a man of extri- 
ordmnrj genius and ho camo near being a prig and t 
hypocrite His lojnlty md honour wero questioned m Ins 
lifetime, and history has given him several black marks 
■While sick of ambition lie was infirm of j urpose, ind 
wishing to do right he w is cW\ sw ned to d * what w is 
wrong Ho had undoubted abilities n happj kmck of 
turning events to Ins advantage and i plm«iblc m inner 
with inends and foes But all his success in liter life, 
and the fame of his reign were largel) due to the son 
who succeeded him on the throne This son T ai Tsung 
meets us several times in the pilgrims w tndcrings, and 
it will help us to understand and appreciate tlio passage 
now before us and the rcterences to him in other parts 
of the woik, it wc recall some pirticuhrs of his life and 
character 

The Li familj, from which the founder of the Tang 
dynasty sprang claimed to have a long and illustrious lino 
of ancestors, man) of whom had deserved well of tho State 
The founder himself, whose name was Yuan $|), was 
born at Ch ang an and was related to the farail) of the 
reigning dynasty, the Sui He was a hereditary nobleman 
with the title T ang Kung, and he served with distinction 
under Sui Yang Ti (601 to 616) But that despot could 
not brook Yuan who was gaming favour with army and 
people and he tried to get rul of him 
At this tune the two eldest sons of Li Yuan were also 
m the public service and it is with the younger of these 
that we aie now concerned Tins boy, who seems to have 
been extraordinary from a very early stage of Ins life, was 
bom in the jear 597 When he was foui )ears of age a 
mysterious stranger, dressed like a professional scholar, 
came one day to Li Yuan 8 house Professing to be able 
to read fortunes, this stranger recognised Yuan as destined 
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to greatness Then taking the little child he read fate’s 
characters in his face, and predicted that the child -would 
rise to power and that he would “save the age and give 
peace to the people” — Chi shift an min UR ® The 

father, perhaps finding the prophecy jump with his thoughts, 
and wishing to pnck lagging destiny, gave to his son a 
name, Shih mm which recalled the prediction 
But fate made no delay, and Li Shih min while only a 
boy, on the summons of Sui Yang Ti, entered the public 
service as a military officer He soon found, however, that 
to propagate a tottering dynasty was not his destined work 
The whole country, moreover, was now m a dreadful state 
of violence and disorder Hydra headed rebellion wasted 
the land, and the monster who sat on the throne was hated 
and rejected even by his own kindred The districts of 
the Empire which marched wAh the lands of the barbarians 
were the prey of these ruthless savages who again and 
again swooping with harpy flight on town and country, 
made life m such places impossible But when the people 
fled thence into the central parts of the Empire, they 
found neither peace nor safety, for the line of confusion 
and the plummet of stones were stretched out m the land 
Over all the country, life and property were at the mercy 
of powerful rebels and hands of marauders and murderers 
The good found safety in flight or concealment, and only 
the lawless and violent prevailed So Li Shih mm, like 
others, saw that the Decree had passed and that the 
collapse of the Sui dynasty was imminent He now resolv 
ed to help those who wished to hasten that event, and 
joined the conspiracy which succeeded m effecting the 
dethronement of Yang Ti Then Shih mm’s father, Li 
Yuan, became Emperor in 618 to the satisfaction of most, 
and the Empire began to have peace again It was Sliili- 
min who placed his father on the throne and won the 
Empire for him During all Kao Tsu’s reign, also, Shih- 
mm. took a very active and prominent part m public affairs 
• He fought many hard battles, and won great and splendid 
net ones, thereby extending and consolidating the newlj- 
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won Empire For lie was wise and daring in counsel and 
brave and skilful in battle He was muck beloved by bis 
father who rewarded his services with many honours 
Among these was the title Ch'in (^) Wang, Prince of 
Ch'in, a title by winch he is still remembeied In 626 
Kao Tsu resigned, appointing Shih-mm his successor The 
latter, the T‘ang T ai Tsung of history, mounted the throne 
with apparent leluctance but with eagei delight and earnest 
purpose, and he reigned “with unrivalled splendour” until 
his death in 649 

This reign is perhaps the most celebiated m all the 
history of China, and Tai Tsung is still regarded as one 
of hei greatest and wisest rulers From the moment he 
mounted the throne, he set himself to govern the people 
for their welfare, and began by enabling them to live in 
confidence and security No ruler before ever wove so 
quickly and deftly into a fair web of peace and order 
such tangled thieads of wild lawlessness. Only four years 
had he been m power, when over all the country the 
people had returned to settled lives, and the fame of his 
greatness and goodness had brought back hope and hap- 
piness He crushed internal rebellion and reduced all 
parts of the Empue to his sway. He broke the power 
of the hereditaiy foes of China on her frontiers and made 
them willing and appreciative vassals He introduced a new 
and improved distribution of the Empire into Pi ounces, 
each of these again diuded and sub-divided to 6uit natural 
or artificial requirements In the civil list he inaugurated 
great reforms, and he succeeded in calling into active 
service for the State some of the best men China has 
produced His ministers, native historians tell us, admi- 
nistered the government with combined ability and honest}, 
such as had never been known before In the military 
organisation also he made improvements, and above all be 
refoi med the penal code and the admmistiation of justice, 
tempering its seventy. Learning of all kinds was fostered 
and promoted bj him with an intelligent earnestness and 
a personal sympathy. He knew himself how to write and 
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he made some permanent contributions to the native 
literature. In astronomy he made reforms and he tried 
to restore that science and astrology to their high estate, 
that is, as branches of practical learning. Solicitous above 
all things for the welfare of his people, he set them an 
example of plain living and frugality. His influence was 
immense, and his fame and character were known not 
only over all the Empire but also in countries far beyond 
its limits. He had an impulsive affectionate disposition, 
and his loving services to his father and mother are house- 
hold stories. He was also social and genial in his inter- 
course with his statesmen, whose criticism he invited and 
whose censures he accepted. 

The splendour of T‘ai Tsung’s great achievements, the 
conspicuous merits of his administration, and the charm 
of his sociable affable manner made the peoplo of his time 
forget his faults. Even long after his death, when the 
story of his life came to be told, the spell was in the dull 
dry records, and passed over him who wrought those into 
history. So it came that the historian, dazed by the spell 
and not seeing clearly, left untold some of the Emperor’s 
misdeeds and told others without adding their due meed 
of blame. For this great ruler smutched .his' fair record 
by such crimes as murder and adultery/ The shooting of 
his brothers was excusable and 'even justifiable, but his 
other murders admit of little palliation and cannot plead 
necessity. Though he yielded to his good impulses, again, 
in releasing thousands of women who had been forced into 
and kept in the harem of Sui Yang Ti, yet he also yielded 
to his bad impulses when he took his brother’s widow and 
afterwards that maid of fourteen, "Wu Chao, into his own 
harem. His love of wine and women in early life, his 
passion for war and his love of glory and empire, which 
possessed him to the end, were failings of which the eyes 
of contemporaries dazzled by the “fierce light” could not 
take notice. 

But when the crimes and failings of T‘ai Tsung are all 
told, they still leave him a great man and a ruler of rare 
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excellence His genius gave life to all Ins laws and in- 
stitutions, and his personal influence was felt in eierj 
department of government Nor was it until long after 
his death that it was found how much the good reforms 
he made owed to his personal presence and action Happy 
m the character he hore among contemporaries, he became 
still greater with their successors, and there is almost a 
perfect unanimity of consent to count him great and good 
Indeed the native panegyrists generally write of him as 
above all who preceded him, except those semi mythical 
sovereigns who moulded man from the brute The Chinese 
youth and patriots lose and praise Tai Tsung for the 
great feats he achieved in battle and his hard won victories 
which restored the country to its old splendour and 
supremacy The native student praises lum for the success 
he had in preserving the valuable literature then extant 
hut in danger of being lost, and for the great encourage- 
ment he gave to learning The Buddhist praises him for 
the patronage he extended to lus religion, and the friendly 
interest he tool m its affairs The Taoist praises him for 
his exaltation of that dim personage, a reputed ancestor 
of the Emperor, the foi e-father of Taoism Even the 
western Christian joins the chorus of praise, and to him 
the “virtuous T‘ai Tseng” is a prince nearly perfect (“Pnn- 
ceps omnibus fere numeris absolutus”) It was dunng the 
reign of this sovereign, in the year 636, that Christianity 
was first introduced into China. The N estonan missionaries, 
who brought it, were allowed to settle in peace and safety 
at the capital Tlus was the boon which called forth the 
gratitude of the Christian historian and enhanced m his 
view the merits of the heathen sovereign. * 

The author next proceeds to give a "Short summary of 
the Buddhistic teachings about this world and the system 
of which it forms a constituent He begins — 

“Now the Saha world the Three Thousand Great Chiliocoam, 
is the sphere of the spiritual mauence of one Buddha It is m 
the four continents (lit 1 Under heavens ’) now illuminated b> 
one buh and moon and within the Three Thousand Great Chilio 
cosm that the Buddhas, the "World honoured ones, produce their 
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spiritual effects arctisibly bom and usibJy entei Kirrvana teach 
the waj to saint and sinner 

Por the woids m italics the original is lmen sheng hsien- 
ime (JjJ ^ 3J1 which Julien renders “tantot lls apparais- 
sent tantotilss’eteignent” This does not seem to express the 
author’s meaning and is not quite correct All the Buddhas, 
the writer tells us, exercise their spiritual sovereign!) (“send 
down their transforming influence’ ) m one or other of the 
four great divisions of the habitable world, in one of these 
each Buddha becomes incarnate as a man, teaches saints 
and common people, and passes into Nirvana 

Our author proceeds — 

“In the ocean reshag on a gold dish is the mountain Sumeru 
composed of four precious substances along its middle the sun 
and moon revolve and on it tho Devas sojourn 1 

The phrase for “revolve along its middle” is 7mi-po (|BJ 
(or ,r§) (or $)) Here the word po in the first form 
does not seem to have any appiopriate meaning, and the 
second form which means 1 to stop” oi “anchor” is also 
unsatisfactor) Tiom a paraphiase of the passage, how- 
ever, we learn the meaning of the phrase, the words of 
the paraphrase being “the sun and moon revolve along its 
v aist” (0 ,0 ftlj •}£ it j{$) The vv ord po in tins sense 

of “waisting” a lull is still used in the colloquial of some 
parts of China, hut there does not seem to be any certain 
character to represent it m writing In some boohs we 
find the word written -f$ po, as by Pa hsien, for example 
Instead of hut-po in the above passage the D text has 
Chao-hm (Ufl |Bj), ‘to illuminate in revolving”, a reading 
which agrees with statements about Sumeru in other 
Buddhist writings 1 

Around tbo Sumeru Mountain our author continues are seven 
mountains and seven seas and the water of the seas between the 
mountains has the “eight virtues’ outside the seven Gold 


• In the Fo shuo li shib a i i tan Ian c h 1 (No 1297) the sun and 
moon are described as making their revolutions at a height of 40000 
» 1 ojanas above the earth and half way up Mount Sumeru and a 
similar statement is made in the \u ka sink ti lun ch 2 (No 1170). 
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Mountains is the Salt Sea In the vea (or ocein) there are, 
sjeal ing summnrilj four habitable Islands mi IN t « In Island 
in the east Chan pit Island m the eoutb I\u (o-m in the we«t 
and l\Oii lo Island in the north The influence of n Gold wl eel 
king extends over these four Islands a Silver wheel king rules 
over all exce|t the north one a Coj i cr wheel king rules over 
the South and last Islands and an Iron wheel king l*nr* swaj 
only over C/an jut Island Mr hen a “Wl eel king is nl ont to 
arise a gold silier coj j er or iron a Uetl, according to the Knrnrn 
of the man appears for him in tho nr and gives him his title 
while indicating the extent of his domwi n 

In the centre of Chan | u Island (Jamb dvTpn), south of the 
Perfume Mo intun and north of the (<rcit Snow Mountain is 
the Anapotato( VuavatM ta) Lake al ovt mvi h in circuit Its 
banks are ad >rned with gold wiser hpshruli -md cr>stal all 
its sand are golden and it is pure and clear The p usa Ta it 
(Great land) having b> tho force of 1 is j rnver become a dragon 
king lives in the deaths of the Lake and sends forth its pure 
cold water for Jambudvlpa Thus from the silver cast side 
through the Ox Mouth lions tho Ganges which after going onco 
round the Lake flows into the south east sea from its gold 
south side through the Llephant Mouth flows the Sin tit (Indus) 
which after flowing round tho Lake enters the south west sea 
from the laps lazuli west side through tho Horse Mouth the 
To chu (Ox ns) flows parsing round the Lake and then on into 
the north west sea from the crjstal north side through the Lion 
Mouth flows the Si to (Silu) river which goes round the Lake 
and then on the north east sea Another theory is that the Situ 
flows underground until it emerges nt the Chi shiU (“Heaped up 
stones ) Mountain and that it is tho sourco of the [\ellow] 
River of China 

The seven mountains here represented as surrounding 
Sumeru are supposed to form seven concentric circles 
with seas separating them These seven rows of mountains 
are golden, and we read in other accounts of the Buddhist 
cosmogony of seven circles of iron mountains surrounding 
the habitable world 

The names of the four great Islands of this passage 
are not all known as divisions of the world to orthodox 
Indian writers, hut they are found m Buddhist treatises 
Our pilgrim calls the first chou or Dvipa (Island) P i U~ 
ha restored as \ vdeha This name is properly used to 
designate a particular district in India corresponding to 
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the modern Tsrhnt m Bcliar But here it is the Purva- 
Vitleha, (in Palf Publm ideho), the Eastern Continent or 
great Island of Buddhist cosmogony Our pilgrim in his 
translation of a4tstra renders the word Yidcha !>} Shiny- 
then flj$i &) or “Superior body”, and the Tibetan ren- 
dering is Lus-hjtugs mth a similar meaning But the old 
transcriptions for the name of the East Island as given in 
a note to our text are Fa j>‘o ti (>}{•, jj£) and F< yil (* 
jJ) which seem to point to an original like Pubba- 
dik or “East Region” It is the Fit-p o ti of tins note 
which is given as the name m the w Fo shuo cb*u clna-lmng- 
tccbing' translated in the 4 ,h century A D (No 77G) 

The second dvtpa is ChrtH jw, Jambu, as in mostotlicr works 
But the character read Chan should perhaps be read Yen, 
and this would agree with the other transcriptions given 
m the note, nr-Ycn-fou ti (|RJ jp and Itn(^lJ) fou, the 
former appearing in the sutra just quoted 
Our pilgrim m the ‘•istra referred to translates his Am * 
to-m, the name of the "West Island, by Nut huo or “Cattle 
goods”, that is, cattle used as a medium of exchange The 
name has been restored as Godh'lna or Godhaoya, the Gau- 
dana of the Lahtavistara, but Godh’lm or God ini would be 
nearer the transcription Other names gi\ cn by the anno- 
tator are Kit yi(ya) ni and Koa-ha-m, the former of these 
appears in the old sutra already quoted, and it agrees 
with the Pah form Apara goyanam 
The North Island is the Kunulvlpa, tlio Uttara-Kuru 
of other writers it is also the Tit (out yiteh (t te() of the sutra 
already quoted and of many other Buddhist texts This 
1 it tan i let may perhaps represent a word like TJttamaiak* 
The A ua-p*o (a to (Anavatapta) Lake is here, we have 
seen, described as being in the middle of Jambudvipa to 
the south of the Perfume (that is Fragrance intoxicat- 
ing or Gandhamadnnn) Mountain, and north of the Great 

i See Yuan chnanga An ta mo tsang hsien lun ch IS (Bun 
No 1266) and hi3 A pi ta mo ku she lun ch ll (No 1267) Chang a 
*han clung c7t 18 (Iso 645) For the four Wheel kings seoNuan chuangs 
A pi ta mo-slum chtng li Ion ch 32 (No 1265) 

C 
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Snow (Himavat) Mountain This is the situation ascribed 
to the Lake in certain Sistras, but in the Ckang-a-han- 
ching and some other authorities it is on the summit of 
the Great Snow Mountain In a note to our text we are 
told that the Chinese translation of the name is Wu-je mo 
(M £jj jgj) or “Without heat trouble” This is the render- 
ing used by Yuan chuang in his translations and it is the 
term commonlj emplojed by Chinese writers and transla- 
tors but the word Anavatapta means simply “unheated ’ It 
is said to have been the name of the Dragon-king of the 
Lake and to have been gi\en to him because he was 
exempt from the fiery heat, the violent storms, and the 
fear of the garudas which plagued other dragons 1 Our 
pilgrim’s statement that the Ganges Indus, Oxus, and Siti 
(or Sita) all have their origm m this Lake is found m several 
Buddhist scriptures one of these as translated b) Yuan- 
chuang used the very words of our passage, 2 but in two 
of them there are differences as to the directions in which 
the rivers proceed 3 Nagasena speaks of the water of this 
Lake, which he calls Anotatta daha, as flowing into the 
Ganges * In the early Chinese versions of Buddhist works 
the name is given, as in the note to our text, A nu-ta 
(ffl winch evidently represents the Pali form Ano- 

tatta Then the pilgrim mentions a supposition that the 
Sitl had a subterranean course for a distance and that 
wlieie it emerged, at the Cln shih (^ iff) “Accumulated- 
rocks” Mountain, it was tlie source of the Yellow Biver 
The Chi shih shan of this theory is the Chi sink of the 
Yu-kung chapter of the Shu Ckmg This Chi shih was 
the place at which, according to some, the Yellow River 
had its source and it was a district in what is now the 
western part of Kansuh Province But tlie term Chi shih is 
also used in the sense of “mountain” as a synonym of shau 

1 Chang a han chmg 1 c 

5 £Mu ta vib ch 5 (No 1263) See also Nos 1266, 1267 1 c 

3 Chang a bin chmg 1 c Hsm ti kuan thing ch 4 (So 9 o 5 ) 
Ablu ublunc/i 2 (No 1264) 

* Nlihnda] aulio ed Tienckner i 286 
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It lias been stated bj «:ome western writers, that our 
pilgr im confuse* the Anavatapta Lake with the Sankul 
of the Pamirs, but this is not correct Some other Chinese 
writer* <=eem to make this mistake hut Tuan chuang doe* 
not Then the Anavatapta Lake has been identified with the 
Manasarowar Lake of Tibet, but tins c mnot be accepted 
"We must regard the ‘ Unheated } Lake as a thing of fury 
land as m the Earthh Paradise or Garden of Eden It is 
expressly stated that the Lake could be reached oulj bj 
those who had supernatural powers, the faculti of trans- 
porting themselves at will hy magic ' The Buddha and 
his arhats visited it on several occasions pissing through 
the air from India to it in the twinkling of an e\ o or tho 
raising of an arm and down to the time of Asoka great 
Buddhist samts came to lodge on its banks * Here was 
that wonderful incense the burning of which jielded a 
wide spreading perfume which released all the world from 
the consequences of sin i * 3 Here too was a goodl) palace, 
and all about were strange trees and flowers through 
which breathed fragiant airs and birds with plaintive 
songs made harmon) 4 

I have not discovered the source from winch the pilgrim 
obtained his information that the dragon king of the Ana 
vatapta Lake was the Ta ti or “Great land” p‘usa As 
the words of the text show, this pusa was not the Buddha 
in one of his preparatory births hut a pusa still lmng 
as the Lag a raja of the Lake In the D text instead 
of Ta ti we have Pa Ti or ‘ Eight 1 inds” This reading 
seems to point to some Mali ijunist p usa who had attained 
to eight lands that is eight of the tea stages to perfection 
Tlie pilgrim next goes on to tell ol the Tour Lords (or So\e 
reigns) who divide JambudU} a when no one has the lute to 
he universal sovereign o\er that Island and of the lands ni 1 
peoiles over which these Lords rule In the south is tlo Tie 


i hos 1?6G 1267 1 c 
3 Divjav p 699 

* 3 Hua >en clung ch 67 {No 88) 

* Chang a 1 an clung 1 c 
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pliant Lord -whose territory has a hot moist climate with people 
energetic, devoted to study and addicted to magical arts, wearing 
garments which cross the bodv and leave the right shoulder 
bare their hair is made into a topknot m the middle and hangs 
down on the sides they associate in towns and live m houses 
of several storeys In the west is the Lord of Precious Sub- 
stances who rules over the sea abounding in pearls who«e sub 
jects are rude and covetous wear short coat3 fastened to the 
left, cut their hair short and have long mnstachios , thev live in 
towns also and are traders The Horse Lord rules m the north 
his country is verv cold, yielding homes and with inhabitants 
of a wild fierce nature who commit murder without remorse, 
they live in felt tents and are migratory herdsmen. In the East 
(that is, in China) is the Sian Lord, who has a well peopled 
territory with a genial climate where all good manners and social 
virtues prevail and the people are attached to the soil Of these 
four territories it is only the East country that holds the south 
direction in respect, the other three regions making the east 
their quarter of reverence The East country (China) excels the 
other regions in its political organization The system of religion 
which teaches purification of the heart and release from the 
bonds [of folly] and which instructs how to escape from birth 
and death flourishes in the country of the Elephant Lord (India) 
All the«e matters are set forth in authoritative writings (ht - 
canonical treatises and official declarations) and are learned from 
local hearsay From a wide study of the modem and the old 
and & minute examination of what is seen and heard we learn 
that Buddha arose in the we*t region and his religion spread 
to the east country (China), and that in the translation [from 
Sanskrit into Chinese] words have been wrongly u'ed and idioms 
misapplied By a misuse of words the meaning is lost and by 
wrong phrases the doctrine is perverted Hence it is said— 
“lYfcat is necessary is to hare correct terms” and to set valae 
on the absence of faulty expressions 
"Now m ankin d differ in the quality of their natural dispositions 
and in their speech, the difference being partlv due to local 
climatic circumstances and partlv caused by continued use As 
to varieties of physical -cenery and natural products in the 
country ok tne "Man JLiord (China), and as to the differences in 
the customs and dispositions of its people, these are all described 
in our national records The peoples of the Hor'e Lord and the 
districts of the Lord of Precious Snbsiances are detailed in our 
historical teachings, and a general account of them can he given 
But as to the country of the Elephant-Lonl (India) our ancient, 
literature is without a description of it We have the statement' 
(made hj Chang CL ten) that “the land has much heat and 
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moisture", and thi3 other “the people are fond of benevolence 
and compassion", such mention maj occur in topographies but 
■we cannot have thorough information. Whether caused b\ the 
alternate flourishing and depression of good government, or as 
the natural result of secular changes, the fact is that with refe- 
rence to those who, knowing the due season for giving m alle 
giance and enjojmg the benefits of [Chinese] civilisation, came 
to the Emperor s Court, who passing danger after danger sought 
admittance at the Yu men [Pass], and bearing tribute of native 
rarities bowed before the Palace Gate, we cannot relate their 
experiences Tor this reason ns I travelled far in quest of truth 
(that is, the Buddhist religion) in the intervals of my studies I 
kept notes of natural characteristics 
Julien in his translation of tins passage gives the Sanskrit 
equivalents for Horse-Lord, Elephant-Lord, and Man-Lord, 
and tells us that a word meaning “Parasol-Lord” is found 
in a certain authority instead of the Precious-substances- 
Lord of our text Throughout the passage, however, the 
pilgrim seems to be writing as a Chinese Buddhist scholar 
not drawing from Indian sources but from his own know- 
ledge and experience His information was acquired partly 
from Chinese hooks, and he perhaps learned something 
from the Brethren m Kashmir and other places outside 
of India To him as a Chinese the people of China were 
men (jen), all outlying countries being peopled bj Man 
and li and Hu and Jang, although as a good Buddhist 
he admitted the extension of the term jen to the inhabi- 
tants of other lands 

Our author, in writing the paragraph of this passage 
about Buddhism, evidently had in his memorj certain ob- 
servations which are to be found in the SS th Chapter of 
the “Hou Han Shu” These observations with the notes 
appended give us some help in finding out the meaning 
of several of the expressions in the teat Eor his state- 
ment here about the faults of previous translators the 
author has been blamed b} native critics These maintain 
that the transcriptions of Indian words given by Yuan- 
chuang’s predecessors are not necessarily wrong merely be- 
* cause they differ from those given by him The foreign sounds, 
they say, which the previous translators heard may not have 
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been those which our pilgrim heard, and, moreover, Chinese 
characters under the mtluencc of time and place, ina\ have 
changed both meaning and pronunciation As to mistakes 
of interpretation there are doubtless man) to be found in 
the earl) translations, but in this matter \uan-chuang 
also is far from perfect 

In the neat paragraph Julien apparent!) understood his 
author to state that there existed documents in their own 
countries on the peoples of the Horse Lord (i e, the 
northern tribes) and those of the Lord of Precious sub- 
stances (i e, the nations to the south west of China). Hut 
the writer has in his mind here onlj Chinese literature 
So also his fang-cluh ( fj ,£) are not u des descriptions 
locales” of India They are the bool s of travel or tojio- 
graphics of Chinese literature The term is applied to 
such treatises as the “Hsi-j (icin’ which in fact is called 
a fang cluh Our author states that Chinese topographies 
have little about India, and that consequently he had no 
native authorities to quote or refer to Other writers of 
the same period make similar complaints, and there was 
some reason for the complaint Even the information 
communicated by the pilgrims who had preceded Yuau- 
chuang had not been incorporated in the national histones 
The word here rendered by “good government" is tao 
(IS) 'which Julien translated “la droite voie’. "We might 
also render it by “the Buddhist religion”, an interpretation 
which seems to be favoured by other passages on this 
subject But the terms appbed to the word here, viz 
Jisuifj tsaiif/ (ft seem to require that we should render 
it hy some such Confucian expression as “true principles” 
or “good government’ In the last sentences of this pas- 
sage Julien seems to have misunderstood his author whom 
’ms iua\es write about ‘•peoples'” and ‘all the nations” 
There is nothing in the text which corresponds to or 
requnes these expiessions and the writei evidently still 
refers to Indian countnes, the emojs from which to China 
had been few and little known In the Later Han period , 
there was one, in the reign of Ho Ti (A D 89 to 105), 
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during the Liu Sung period there "were two, one in 428 
and one m 466, and there were none, apparently, after 
this last date down to the Sui period Now of the travels 
of these envojs the Chinese records had not preserved 
any particulars, and the references to India and the 
neighbouring countries in the histones of the Han and 
other dynasties down to the T‘ang penod are -very meagre 
It was because the records were thus imperfect, and in- 
formation was unobtainable, that the pilgrim to oh notes of 
the topography and ethnology of the districts which he 
visited in the course of Ins pilgrimage 

The author next proceeds to male a few summary ob- 
servations the text of which is here reproduced for the 
purpose of comparison fi Q ^ ftf fit 9k A 
I“J St W ^ ft it $r i t 3? In Julien ’ s rendering 
the beginning of the passage runs thus — “A partir des 
montagnes noires, on ne rencontre que des mceurs sauvages 
Quoique les peuples barhares aient §to reums ensemble, 
cependant leurs differentes races ont etc tracGes avec som ” 
But this does not seem to give the author’s meaning which 
is rather something like this — 

“From the Black Range on tbi9 side (i e to China) all the 
people are Hu and though Jungs are counted with these jet 
the hordes and clans are distinct and the boundaries of territories 
are defined 

Now if we turn to the last section of Chuan I we 
learn what is meant by the “Black Binge” "We find 
that the fiontier country on the route to India was Kapisa, 
which was surrounded on all sides by lofty mountains 
One g eat ran-je hoixudarl \t o.n the. east, west, and. south 
sides, separating it from “North India’. This was called 
the Hei Ling, or Black Range, a name which translates 
the native term Siah koh, though it is also used to render 
another native term, Kara Tagh, with the same meaning 
Prom China to the mountains of Kapisa along the pil- 
grim's route the inhabitants he tells us, were all Hu. These 
Hu are described by some -writers as the descendants of 
early Jung settlers But Yuan chuang, who uses Hu as a 
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collective designation for all tbe settled nations and tribes 
through which he passed on his way to and from India, 
seems to consider the Jung as a race distinct from the 
Hu proper Other writers also make this distinction, 
regarding the Jung as of the Tibetan stock and the Hu 
as of Turkic kindred But the distinction is not generally 
observed, and we can only say that the Hu include the 
Jung, who were not supposed, howe\er, tn be found beyond 
the Ts'ung Ling westward In early Chinese history, 
e g in the Yu kung of the “Shu Ching” we hnd Jung 
occupying the countiy about the Koho Nor They were 
then pastoral tribes, rearing cattle and wearing clothing 
piepared from the skins of their animals Afterwards they 
spread to Hami and to Turfan and the Tsaing Ling, be- 
coming mainly agricultural peoples 
Instead of Jung (yJJ in tbe text here the C text has 
Shu which the editors explain as soldun , the Shu jin 
being the Chinese troops stationed in the Hu Countries 
But this reading, which does not seem to be a good one, 
was perhaps originally due to a copyist’s error 

The pilgrim's description proceeds—' For the most part J these 
tribes] are settled peoples with walled cities practising agriculture 
and rearing cattle They jrae the possession of property and 
alight humanity and ] ublic duty (lit benevolence and righteous 
ness) Their marriages axe without ceremonies and there are no 
distinctions as to sodtal position the wife s word prei ads and 
the husband has a subordinate position They burn their corpses 
and lia\ e no fixed period of mourning They flay (?) the face 
and cut off the ears they cltp tleu hair short an l rend their 
garments They slaughter the domestic animals and offer sacrifice 
to the manes of their dead They wear white clothing on 
occasions of good luck and black clothing on unlucky occasions 
This is a general summary of the manners and customs common 
to the tr\be3, but each state has its own political organisation 
wiici snff fie described separately, and the manners and customs 
of India will be told in the subsequent Records ” 

This brief and terse account of tbe social characteristics 
common to the tribes and districts between Cluna and 
India presents some ratber puzzling difficulties It is too 
summary, and is apparently to a laTge extent secondhand 
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information obtained from rather superficial observers, not 
derived from the author’s personal experience, and it does 
not quite agree with the accounts gnen by previous writers 
and travellers Thus the pilgrim states that the tnbes m 
question had no fixed period of mourning, that is, for 
deceased parents, but we learn that the people of YenKi 
observed a mourning of seven days for their parents Nor 
was it the universal custom to burn the dead, for the 
Toifan people, for example, buried their dead 1 
All the part of the passage which I have put in italics is 
taken b) Julien to refer to the mourning customs of the tnbes, 
and tins seems to be the natural and proper interpretation 
But it is beset with difficulties The onginal for “they flaj 
the face and cut off the ears” is rendered b} Julien — “Ils se 
font des incisions sur la figure et se mutilent les oreilles ’ 
The word for ‘flay” or “make cuts in” is in the D text 
lx (£0 which does not seem to give any sense, and m the 
other texts it is li (f$) nluch is an unknown character 
but is explained as meaning to ‘ flay” Julien evidently re- 
garded the latter character as identical with h (£*) which 
is the word used in the T ang-Shu 2 This last character 
means originally to tnscnhe or delineate and also tollaclen 
and to flarj As an act of filial mourning for a dead 
parent the Tufan people, we are told, blackened (tax 
their faces, and among some tnbes it apparently was the 
custom to tear or gasli the face at the funeral of a parent 
or chief But to flay oi brand the face and to cut off 
an eai were acts of punishment which were peihaps common 
to all the tnbes m question 

T ufan, but m the first foreign countries which the pilgnm 
reached it was the universal custom for the men, and it was 
done, we learn elsewhere, to set off the head s In Khoten, 
howevei, the hau was cut off and the face disfigured as acts 
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of mourning at a funeral * "We find it recorded moreo-ver 
that when the death of T‘ang T‘aiTsung was announced, the 
barbarians sojourning at the capital expressed their sorrow 
by wailing, cutting off their hair, gashing J (It ££) their faces, 
and cutting their ears until the blood washed the ground . 1 

Then as to the phrase “rend their garments”, the 
words lie-ch‘ang (f£ %) would seem to he susceptible 
of no other interpretation, and the pilgrim tells us after 
wards that the people of India “rent their garments and 
tore out their hair” as expressions of mourning The 
rending of the garments, however, was not a custom common 
to the tribes between India and China, and it could not 
have been practised by them generally on account of the 
material which was in general use for their clothing Some 
native scholars explain the words he ch'ang here as mean- 
ing “they wear clothes without folds and seams”, that is, 
their garments are strips or single pieces Something 
like this was the style of the outer articles of a China- 
man’s dress in the Tang period and it was probably 
adopted by some of the foreign tribes to which Chinese 
influence reached We still see survivals of it on the streets 
in Korea 

As to the slaughter of domestic animals, this was 
practised at funerals bj the Tufan people hut not by 
all the other tribes The Turks, who also gashed 
their faces in mourning, slew sheep and horses in front 
of the tent m which the body of a deceased parent was 
placed pending the completion of arrangements for burial 
It is to be noted, however, that the Tufan people and 
the Turks are not said to have slam their domestic 
animals in sacrifice to the manes of their deceased 
parents 3 These animals were killed, we are express!} 
told in the case of the Tufan people, that the} might 
be at the service of the departed one, as the human 
beings who were slam, or killed themselves, on the death 


* Ka Ian cln eh 6 
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of a relative or chief went to serve the deceased in the 
other world. Julien makes our pilgrim here state that the 
tribes slew their domestic animals to make offerings to 
their dead. This is perhaps more than is in the text 
which is simply that they “slaughter their domestic ani- 
mals, and offer sacrifice to the manes”. 



CHAPTER III. 

FROM KAO CH'ANG TO THE THOUSAND 
SPRINGS 
Akini (Yenki) 

The narrative m the Records now begins with this 
account, 

Going from what was formerly the land of Kao ch atlff we 
begin with the country nearest to it and called A It ni this is 
above COO U from east to west and 400 /i from north to south 
its capital being six or seven U in circuit. 

In the Life we have a detailed account of the un 
pleasant and adventurous journey fiomthe Chinese capital 
to the chief citj of Kao ch ang This city, we know, was 
in the district which is now called Tuifan and it is said 
to be lepiesented by the modem Kuo chow (JJi Jlty other- 
wise Kaiakhojo At the time of oui pilgrim’s visit Kao 
ching was a thimng kingdom, and its king, though a 
vassal of China, was a poweiful despot feaied by the 
suuoundmg states This king, whose name was Kuxten- 
ten (j£tl ■£.) 01 as it is also given Ku la Q5T), had 
leceived Yuan chuang on his ai nval with gi eat ceiemony and 
kindness had tned entreat) and flattery and even force to 
retain him and had at last sent the pilgum on his way 
with gieathonom, giving himpiesents and piovisions and 
also letters of introduction to othei soveieigns Then why 
doe&^-uan chuang here wnte of Kao ch'ang as a state which 
had ceased to exist l The explanation is to he found in the 
great change which that kingdom had experienced between 



the years 630 and 646 Ve learn from lu'torv that in 
the year A D 639 the Chinese emperor T*ai T unc *ent 
an army to invade Kao ch atig and punish its ruler who 
had dared to deft the imperial power This ruler was 
the KQ wen t‘ai who had been \uan chuang <* host He 
thought himself safe from Chine e invasion and boasted and 
swaggered at the threat of a Chinese army coming into 
lus countiy until the imading foice was actuilh withm 
Ins borders "When he learned however, that the hostile 
aim) was fast approaching Ins capital he became so 
utterli possessed b) object fear that he became helple * 
And his death soon followed Heieupon lus wise ron and 
succesroi at once submitted to the Chineso gcncial who 
however, “extinguished Kaocliang , whereupon T ai Tsung 
made its territory a Prefectuie of thcEmpue This pro 
ceduie called forth a generous protest from one of the 
Emperor’s wise and faithful ministers but tho lemonstianco 
was in vain and m 640 Kaocliang became tho Chmcso 
llsi-chow CQ Thus \uan chuang wilting under impel nl 
orders and for the Emperor’s reading must needs take notice 
of the great political change which had taken place m 
tho Kaocliang country since tho date of his visit The 
change proved bad foi China and tho new state of affairs 
did not last very long For the piesent, howcvei, our 
author has to describe the “Western Lands ’ that is tho 
countries which were outside of the western bolder of tho 
Chinese empire Up to CIO Kaocliang was ono of these 
countries but from that jear tho empire reached on the 
east to the ocean and on the west to the kingdom which 
was the first to the west of Kaoch ang \iz the W imof 
this narrative 

There cannot be any doubt that the countrj winch ^ inn 
chuang here calls A hi m (pj ^ /£) was as has been stated 
bv others, that which is known in Chinese luster) ns 
i (F, ft) This state roso to power in tho Han 
period and from that time down to the Tang <lyrmst\ it 
bore m Chinese treatises this name \enki which is still 
its classical and literan designation in Chinese literatuie 
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Then why did Yuan chuang use the name A him a name 
foi which he seems to be the sole authority ? 

The explanation is simple Theie was ne learn from 
an * mte pointed comment to the text an old name 
foi this country v Inch is given as Tin / t (£, 01 J ^ -j|j) 
This seems to hare been the name used bj the trans- 
lators of the sacred boohs and by Buddhist writeis 
generallj Thus in the translation of the Ta pao chi 
clung by Fahu of the Western Chin dynasty we find 
mention of Wuki along with Kloten and other coun 
tries So also Tao hsuan m his Su hao stng chuau men 
tions Wuh 1 as the countiy between K.utz i (Kuclnh) and 
Kaoch ang In the Fang chili also we find the name 
given as Wuki andFahsiens TFi< t jj ) 19 apparently 
the countiy under consideration The fhst character mt 
in each of these varieties of the name was probably pro- 
nounced a or o and the second chaiacter represented a 
sound hhe 7 1 or gi the whole giving us a name Uhe all i 
or agi Thus we have at Yuan chuang s time thiee different 
designations foi this countiy — the lenh of Chinese lusto 
nans the TVtt/ i of the Buddhist wntexs aud Y ’s own name 
for it A 1 t m The explanation of this variety is nastruc 
tive as the theoi) which underlies it applies to several 
otl er distncts In \enki we have the local or Hu name 
This appai ently was (or was undei stood to he) \anghi a 
Turkish word for fiie the full name being peihaps some 
thing like langhi shahci or Fire city Now m all the 
Hu countries the Buddhist monks we are told used among 
themselves the language of India In this language the 
correct Sansknt name for Jhe is agm the ah m of our 
authoi "We find the three chaxacters of the text used 
by luan chuang in a translation of a sacred book to tian 
scribe agm as the Sanskrit name (or Jit e and by Gunabhadra 
in one of his translat ons to transcnbe this woid m the 
pioper name Agmdatta 1 But the monks of the Hu 

« A p t a tno ta p i j o sha lun cl lo (Bun No 1°63) Tja a baa * 
cl og cl (No 644) 
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countries did not ill conic from ‘•Central India T find the\ 
did not talk Sanskrit lhcj spoke nml wrote dialectic 
varieties with vernacular forms of Indian words, and tliej 
often used words winch were foicign hut were made to 
assume a Sanskrit garb So the brethren of the country 
with which we are now concerned hul appaientlj u«ed 
the Pali form Agi instead of Agm, and this had been 
used by others but Yuan chnang being a pumt preferred 
to write the Sanskrit form 

In the periods of the Yuan and Ming dy nasties the 
citj and district called Ycnk'i, still retaining this name, 
were grouped with four others in the political aggregate 
called Bish bahk or Pcntapohs Hence we sometimes find 
it stated that \cnki is Bi'hbalik, but this latter name is 
more frequently applied to Urumtsi ' At the present 
tune the citj called K ua- (or Khara-)«hahr i> generally 
taken to be the representative of the ancient capital of 
Yenk'i But the site of the latter was apparently some 
what to the west of the modern Kharasliahr at a pi ice 
which has severat ancient ruins 1 his modern city is saul 
to have recencd its name from the grimy appearance of 
its walls and houses, K iraslnlir m Turkic meaning “Black 
city ”, an etymology which is confirmed by J)r Sven Hedm’s 
account 2 

Like man) other states in this part of Asia Ycn-ki lias 
had manj ups and clowns, passing seieral times from power 
and preeminence to subjection and vassalage One of these 


> Li tai yen ko pioo fk jJ* "20 3 Med Ties N ok 11 

p 2°9 But the name Bublahk seems to have l ».on applied to six 
cities regarded ns forming a political unit 

3 Dr Sven Iledin writes— “Kara shahr (the Black Town) folly 
deserves its name for it is without comparison the dirtiest zown in 
all Central Asia It stands on the left bank of tl e river (the II idich- 
or Khaidik gol) on. a level larren jlain totally destitute of any 
feature of interest Nevertheless it is a large town very much larger 
than Korla consisting of a countless number of miserable hovels 
courtyards bazaars and Mongol tents surrounded 1 y a wall ard is 
the chief commercial emporium in that part of Chinese Turkestan 
Through Asia, p S*»9 
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vicissitudes tits expenenced bj it in A D 643 — 644 when 
die Chinese emperoi T oi Tsung sent an army which imaded 
the country, conquered it and made its king a pusonei for 
a time A similar disaster befell it in A D 648, when 
its king was beheaded by the Turkish invader 1 * The 
country under the official designation Khmashahr (1$ i^J 
}> Rl) 1S now a uubtary station and an impoitant Sub- 
Prefectuie of the Chinese empire 
It is remarkable that neithei in the Records nor m the 
Life of our pilgrim nor in the itinerary of Wu. k'uug is 
the distance ot Yenki from Kao chang given but we 
learn from other sources that it was 900 li 2 In anothei 
account of the countiy the capital is described as being 
30 h in circuit which is a much largei area than that 
given m our test but another account makes it to be 
only two U square The name of the capital also is given 
as Nan ho ch eng (ft jpJ and also as Tun l u (F| )£) 
which is perhaps only another foim of Yenki 3 The city 
was situated 70 It south of the White Mount am and a 
few U from a lake * This lake, which is described as 
having salt and fish and as abounding in reeds, has man} 
names It is sometimes simply the “sea” oi Dengir, and 
it is the Bos tang, or Barashahr, or Bagrash Lake The 
description in our text proceeding states that 

[the country] on four sides adjoins hills with roads hazardous 
and easily defended The \anous streams join in zones and their 
water is led in for the cultivated land The soil grows millet 
spring wheat scented jujubes grapes, pears, and prunes The 
climate is gemal and the 1 eople have honest ways Their writing 
is taken from that of India with slight modifications Their gar 
menta are of fine and coarse woollen stuffs The men cut their 
hair short and do not wear any head dress They use gold sill er 
and small copper corns Their king is a native of the country who 
is brave but without practical ability and conceited The country * 

1 T un E chien kang mu ch 40 (18«» year of T“ang T‘ai Tsung by 
the Chinese and 224 year b\ the Turks) Ma T 1 ch 3J6 

i Ma T I 1 c. T-ung clnh liao the ^ By ch 1 

3 Chien Han shu ch 9G "Wei slu ch 102 
* Wei Shu 1 c Ma T 1 1 c CU len nan shu 1 c 
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is without a political constitution and its Ians are not reduced 
to older 

The first sentence of tins passage is not very clear as 
to whether the description is meant for the whole country 
01 onl/ foi the district of the capital Our pilgrim seems 
to have drawn his information parti) from the source 
which supplied the authoi of the “Hou Han-Shu” > In 
that woik, and in Ma Tuanlin’s treatise which follows it, 
it is the Yenk*i countr) which is described as being 
surrounded by hills or mountains But there were appa- 
rently no mountains on the east side of YenVi, and the 
Life tells onl) of two cities, which the pilgrim passed on 
his way from the capital of Kao ch'ang, without any mention 
of a mountain That the roads were dangerous and easily 
guarded is also stated m the Hou Han Shu almost in the 
words used in our text, and this also seems to indicate 
that it is the country which is described But the ex- 
pression “on four sides adjoins (or abuts on) lulls” flnjjfif 
III) IS apparently more appropriate to a city than to 
a country Then we have the statement that w the various 
streams join in zones” that is, unite to form belts or lines 
of water For this the original is “ch'fian (in the B text 
chung 2 m clnao ten m B pfc ^ ^)), and Jidien tr ins- 
lates „une multitude des courants quiviennent sejomdie en- 
semble, l’entouient corame uneceinture” The teim chiao 
Uu seems to have in some places the meaning here given 
to it by Juhen, hut it commonl) means to join t n forming a 
continuous line Thus it is used of a senes of tanks formed 
or connected by a river and of tears uniting to form 
streams on the cheeks This sense of “joining and cany 
’mg t nV Via itavnn x-eunis \o ■soft uerr -jnssuge, ’cnfi Vire 
cixcutnstances of the district In Yenki the becks of the 
mountains joined m foiming the various rivers by which 
the country was watered Thus the Khaidu, the principal 
river, was formed by the junction of a large number of 
tributary streams from the Northern or "White mountain 


* cfc 88 
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In the passage of the Han Shu already referred to we 
find the statement that the ‘ water of the sea (that is the 
Bostang Lake to the south east of the capital) was de 
fleeted into the four mountains and flowed all about the 
capital (it for above thirty li”, a statement which i- 
lepeated by Ala Tuanlm And although the kingdom 
contained several (according to one account ten) other 
towns it was doubtless of the capital and the surrounding 
districts that the words of our text were written The 
water from the various rivers was led m channels from 
the lmes of current to irrigate the land devoted to the 
cultivation of crops and fruit trees This artificial irrigation 
mentioned by our pilgrim is not noticed m the Han Shu 
but it was known to the author of the ‘ Shui dung chu” 
(7JC ££ <£) and it is referred to in recent works such 
as the Travels of Timkowskn 1 

In the list of pioducts here given the term translated 
“millet” is nu shu (£* |£) which Juhen lenders “millet 
iouge’, the same rendering being given foi the one character 
mi in the next page Instead of this character the D text 
has in both places the word met (or meh Jgf) the name of 
a kind of millet “with 1 eddish culms” The texts may he 
corrupt and Yuan chuang may have written mei (gf) which 
we leam from the 1 Yu pien” was a synonym for Chi (7^^) a 
kind of pamcled millet much cultivated m the noith and 
noithwest of China By “spring wheat” (^ |£) is meant the 
wheat which is sown in autumn and ripens in the follow- 
ing spring This spends the winter rn the ground, and in 
this waj it passes from one year into the next and hence 
its distinctive name 

The sentence Their writing is taken from that of India 
with slight modifications their garments aie of fine and 
coarse woollen stuffs’ is in the original teen ten chu tse 
yin hi tiei yu tseny chiianfu sink tieh ho (v£ ? JR p'l B] J$i 
JJH frii £{ R 9 m the A, B, and C texts The D 

* H-m chiang el 3 Ttmkotcshi s Travel* Yol I pj 303 4X0 , 
T1 e artificial irrigation is mentioned m the T*ang Shu c/i 221 
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text lias diffeiences and it reads — ‘The writing is modeled 
aftei that of India There is little of silk stuffs, the dress 
is of felt and serge* Heie we hate tseng c/m an (fg fJD 
“silk stuffs” instead of the othei tseng chiton meaning 
“addings to and takings from” or “modifications”, and we 
hare chan (££) “felt” 01 “coaise woollen stuff” instead 
of the iieh of the other texts All the texts, we see, agiee 
m the statement that the writing of this country was taken 
fiom that of India, and the Wei Shu makes the same 
statement If we aie to take the authoi as adding that 
slight changes had been made in the Indian anting m 
Yenki the information may be regaided as conect 
So also if the D text is genuine and we aie to substitute 
for “there ai e slight modifications” the woi ds “theie aie few 
silks’ we hare a statement which is confirmed hy other 
accounts The people of Yenki had the silkworms, but 
they did not know how to make silk, and the only silk- 
stuffs they used were impol ted So they did not wear silk, 
and their dress was of woollen material Juhen tianslates 
the four words fit shih-Ueh ho by “lies vetemeuts sont faits 
de coton ou de lame”. But the reading should piobably 
he chan as m the D text This reading of chan instead 
of tieh is supported hy the epithet “Weareis of felt and 
seige” wluch the Chinese applied to the Hu and Jung in 
contrast to themselves as “silk weareis” Then we have 
also the testimony of I-ching that the inhabitants of the 
countries with which we aie concerned used mainly felt 
and fui as clothing, and that they had little cotton cloth 
(> 1 ? ^ J 3 .) But even if we take tieh to be the reading 

in the ^assaiyi hefhift. us,, ik is. ak lenxk doubtful whetlmc lk 
should he translated heie by cotton The word did come to 
be used as a name foi cotton, and Yuan chuang seems to 
emplojit in othei passages, to denote something like fine cotton 
01 muslin In the T ang Shu we find pai tieh descubed as 
the name of a plant of Kao chang from the floweis of 
which a cloth was made, and m this tieatise tieh is cotton 
,But on the othei hand the woid is explained jn old 
glossaries and dictionaries as denoting a “cloth made of 

D* 
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hail (or wool)”, and the formation of the character seems 
to point to such material Then we find such expiesaions 
as pai chan-heli, “white felt-cloth”, and tieh alone, mentioned 
along with the Jciehpe i or Kibat (Iiarpura) “cotton-cloth 
as different materials Moreover the modern equivalent 
for tieli in Chinese boohs about the Mongols, Tibetans, and 
peoples of Turkestan is p u-lu, which is the name of a 
woollen fabric manufactured in the “west countries” ' 
There is great confusion in the use of chan and tieh (not 
only in these Records, and the Life, but also in many other 
works,) and we have often to make the Context decide 
whether the author meant cotton 01 uoollen 
The king ofYenk'i whose character is briefly descubed m 
the passage befoie us was Lung-T-ul l * icln (f]| jjr) of 
which Lung was the surname and T uk'ichi (Dughitsi 5 ) the 
name This prince seci etly renounced his dut) and allegiance 
toChina, and entered into an engagement with the'West Turks 
to harass China So the empeioi T‘ai T^ung in 643 sent 
an army to invade Yenk‘i and punish its perfidious ruler. 
The littei was dethroned and taken prisoner m 644, but 
in the course of a few years the Chinese found it necessary 
to restore lnm to the throne 2 
For the woi ds— ‘The country is without a political con- 
stitution, its laws are not reduced to Older’ the text is 
Kuo - mi -Kang -ch 1 -ja pu-cheng-su (0 fe $3 & ^ Jg* jfi 1 ) 

J ulien ti anslates tins — “Ce lOyaume ne possede pomtde code, 
Vordre et la pars so mamtiennent sans le secours des lois ” 
The lattei clause of this sentence does not seem to be 
possible as a rendering of the Chinese Moreover m the 
term Kang chi aie included not meiely a code, but also 
the ethical and political maxims which form the basis of 
the pobtical system, and give the state enactments their 
sanction Then Kang chi comes to denote the general 
pi inciples oi essentials of goverment, and the particular 
rules 01 institutions of a State or Eropne. Thence the 


1 Xan ton clii Lun c/« 2 \u pien a y Tieh Surg Sfaih ch 489 c, 

1 T nrg-ctoea kang ns 1 c 
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term was extended to the constitution and laws of anj system 
political or religious, and Yuan-clmang, for example, uses it 
with reference to Buddhism As to Yenh‘i, the author 
states, it had no fundamental statutes or national political 
regulations, and it was also without any system of definite 
laws itt force among the people This is a repioacli winch 
we find brought against the Country also in the "Wei-Shu 
which writes of it as “without a political system and laws 

m m % a 

The pilgrim’s description proceeds — 

“There are above ten Buddhist monasteries with above 2000 
ecclesiastics or all degrees, all adherents of the Sarvastivadin 
school of the “Small Vehicle” system Since as to the sfltra 
teachings and vinaya regulations they follow India, it is in its 
literature that students of these subjects study them thoroughly 
Thej are rery strict in the observance of the rules of their order 
hut m food they mix (take in a miscellaneous way) the three 
pure [kinds of flesh] embarrassed bj the ‘gradual teaching’ 

One of the large monasteries in this country was that 
known as the Aiapya-ulrtia here Dharmagupta lodged 
m the year A D 585 when on his way to China The 
Sarvastivadin school to which the Brethren in Yenh'i be- 
longed was a branch from the ancient Sthanra school 
It had its name fiom its asset lion that all \ie\e 
real, yiz past, present, future, and intermediate states Its 
adherents claimed to i epresent the original teaching of the 
Master, as it was delivered, and as settled in Council by 
the “Elders” (Stlumras) who had heard it from his lips So 
they considered themselves strictly orthodox, and they weie 
zealous enthusiastic adherents of what they regarded as 
the aumgla xiUgwws. The Brethren. \n YeuW 

followed the teachings of the Buddha as lecorded m the 
Indian scriptures of which they weie diligent students 


i The Kang of lang-chi is ongmallj the large thick rope of a 
fisherman’s casting net and the c la are the small cords of the same 
Then Kang chi (or chi Jang) came to bo applied to the established 
controlling principles of government, the codified means of preserv- 
ing order m a state From this use the term came to he extended 
to social institutions and to sj stems of religion and philosophy 
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The next part of this paragraph has received bad treatment 
at the hands of the translators Juliens version of it 
ls __>-L es religieux s’acquittent de leurs devoirs et observent 
Ies regies de la discipline avec un purete severe et un 
zele perseverant Ils se nournssent de trois sortes dali 
ments pur< et sattachent x la doctrine graduelle ’ The 
words of the original are Chie hsing lu 1 chie ch mg chin 
li jan chih tsa san ching chih yu chien chiao 1 ($£ tT ?4 7 

ft IH8 * C *1 H & %% $0 Ifc 13 not eas ' to 

conjecture wh) cl te hsmg should be here rendered sac 
quittent de leurs devoirs ’ The term is part of the clause 
which tells us that the Brethren were careful observers 
of the V in ay a commands to do and abstain from doing 
Then the translation leaves out the important words jan 
meaning ‘but and tsa meaning “to mix , and it renders 
chih yu “to stick in ’ or “be detained in by “s’attachent 
surtout i Then Julien did not know what was meant by 
the “trois sortes d aliments purs , so he gives us m a note 
an account of certain five “abments purs” derived from 
another treatise What the pilgrim tells, us here is plain 
and simple The Buddhist Brethren in the monasteries 
of \enhi were pure and strict in keeping all the laws 
and regulations of their order according to their own 
Vinaja. But in food they took along with what was 
orthodox the three kinds of pure flesh being still held in 
the “gradial teaching’ The student will be helped in 
udderstanding tins passage if he turns to the account of 
the next countrj Ivucluh and to the pilgrims experience 
in that country as set forth in the Life and to the account 
of the Swan Monastery in C7ttum IX of the Records (Julien 
III p GO) and Chuan III of the Life ( lb L p 162) 

The explanation of the san clang or “three pure kinds 
of flesh” is brief!) as follows In the time of Buddha 
there was in \ &Kih a wealth} general named Slha who 
was a convert to Buddhism He became a liberal supporter 
of the Brethren and kept them constantl) supplied with 
good flesh food M hen it was noised abroad that the 
bhikshus were in the habit of eating such food speciall} 
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provided for them the Tirtkikas made the practice a 
matter of angry reproach. Then the abstemious ascetic 
Brethren, learning this, reported the circumstances to the 
Master, who thereupon called the Brethren together. "When 
they were assembled, he announced to them the law that 
they were not to eat the flesh of any animal which they 
had seen put to death for them, or about which they had 
been told that it had been killed for them* or about which 
they had reason to suspect that it had been slain for them. 
But he permitted to the Brethren as “pure” (that is, lawful) 
food the flesh of animals the slaughter of which had not 
been seen by the bhikskus, not heard of by them, and not 
suspected by them to have been on their account, i In 
the Pali and Ssil-fen Vinava it was after a breakfast riven 
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‘bird killed (% £g)” made a son clung It is evidently m 
tins latter sense that the teim is used in these Recoids 
Then we have the ‘ gradual teaching” which to Yuan- 
chuang’s mind was intimately connected v.ith the heiesy of 
sanctioning flesh food Heie we have a lefeience to an old 
division of the Buddha’s peisonal teachings into “gradual 
(or progiessw e) ’ chien flf?) and “instantaneous”, tun (fg) 1 
Of these the foimei according to the Mahay a. rusts, con- 
tamed all those scuptures which gave the Buddha’s eaily 
teaching and also the rules and legulations which formed 
the Vmaya The Buddha suited his sermons and piecepts 
to the moial and spiritual attainments and leqwiements 
of Ins audience Those who weie low m the scale he led 
on gradually by tbe setting forth of simple truths, by 
■parable and lesson and by mild restrictions as to life and 
conduct At a later period of his ministry he taught 
higher tiuths and inculcated a stricter punty and more 
thoiough self denial Thus m the mattei of flesh food he 
sanctioned the use of it as anoidmaiy article of food by 
his own example and implied peimission Afterwai ds when 
he found that some of his disciples gave offence by begg 
ing for beef and mutton and asking to have animals killed 
for them, and eating as daily food flesh which should only 
be taken in exceptional cn cum stances he introduced 
restrictions and piohibitions But the ‘Instantaneous 
Teaching”, which took no note of cn cumstances and en 
viionments, levealed sublime spiritual truths to be com 
piehended and accepted at once by highei minds, taught 
foi these a morality absolute and universal, and instituted 
rales foi lus piofessed disciples to be of eternal tinchang 
mg obligation 

The “Giadual Teaching” is pvacticxlly coextensive 
s.’fh the Bteajaax system, and the Saddha, describes 
lus teaching and Ymaya as giadual, gi owing and de 
vclopmg like the m ingo fruit accoi ding to some 


i Hua yen vi slang clnao >1 fen chi cliang (No 1 d 91) Ssu chiao 
ji (No loC 9 ). In the Chun? a ban clung (No 542) ch 0 Buddhas 
d\ fttma and \ma\ a are described as gradual 
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scriptures The “Instantaneous Teaching ’ is the Matuyana 
sv&tcm -is found in those scriptures of the Buddhists which 
are outside of the Hlnayimst Tnpitaha Tins distinction 
derived from a passagem the Laphiivattra sutra, is ascribed to 
Dbarmapth ( Hufa jj ) Tlie Nirvana sutr is are quoted 
as specimens of the Giadual Teaching and the Avatamsaha 
sutias are given as examples of the Tun<huto oi “Instan 
taneous Teaching” 

Our pilgrim being an adheient of the Mahlitnist 
si stem refused to admit the validity of tho ‘•three fold 
pure’ flesh food indulgence which the excellent Hm i) mist 
Brethien of Yenh‘i followed The Buddhist Scriptuies 
to which Yuan chuang adhered piolubit absolulel) tlie 
use of flesh of an) hind as food h> tho “sons of Buddha 1 
Tins prohibition is based on the giounds of universal com- 
passion and the doctrine of karma Mali lylnism teaches 
that the eating of an mimal's flesh retards tho spiritual 
giowtli of the Bi other who eats it and entails evil con- 
sequences m future existences feomo Mali 7 !} imsts wete 
strict in abstaining- not only fiom all hinds of flesh food, 
but also fiom milk and its pioducts In tins the) 
agreed as we shall see, with the scctamns who weie 
followeis of Devaditta. Thete have also, howecer, been 
Malm) mists who allowed the use of animal food of certain 
hinds and we find wild geese, calves, and deer called 
$an~chinrj shill or “Three pure (lawful) aiticlcs of food ’ It 
was a common occurrence for a Hinajamst to be con- 
certed and “advance” to Mah ijamsm but the Yenhi 
Brethren were still detained or embarrassed in the “Gradual 
uC Simay ata YViu -word itrr detained as 
chth (jif) winch means to be fretted or dela) ed, as a stream 
by an obstacle in its course Then it denotes the mental 
suspense caused b) doubts and difficulties, and the check 
given by these to spiritual progress, it is often associated 
with tlie word for doubt 

« » Fan wang clung cl 2 (No 10S~) Ta j an me p an clung ch 4 

(No 114) Ju kng ka clung ch 8 (No 176) Shou kng jen ching 
hm chie 1 c 
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Kocuni 

The pilgTim now goes on to tell us that from \ enh i 1 c went 
south west aboso 200/1 eroded a lull and tw< large nrers west 
to a 1 lam and after travelling above "00 li from that he came to 
the kuchih coantrj This countri was aboie lOOO/i from jast 
to west and <00 /i from n rtb to south its captal being 17 or 
18 ti m circuit. 

According to the account in the Life the pilgrim pissed 
onlj one 1 trge mer in the journev from ^ enh i to Kuchih 
In otlitr works the distance between these two places is 
somewhat greater, and thi area ot the capital of Kuchih 
is much less than in our te\t 
The Chiucsc annotttor here tells us that the old name 
of Ku chili (Jfl i) was Ku tse (& $£), as we arc told to 
pronounce these characters This is not onlj the old name 
hut also the onlj one by which the countrj was known to 
the Chinese until a comparatively modern time 1 A San- 
skrit Chinese Vocabulary gives Kuchina (fit jfc. 52) as 
Sanskrit designation, but the word does not seem to be 
otherwise known There are various transcriptions of the 
sound Ku tse, but Wu k'ung tells us that Ku-chih is the 
correct form of the name* The modern Chinese official 
name of the district and its capital is K‘u-cJi'l (J^ Jjt), the 
Kuchah andKocha of our maps This term is explained 
as meaning the “Diy well of Ku”, hut the etymology 
cannot be accepted 3 In modern Tibetan books the name 
is given 'is Khu clihu or Khu the Tins country was 
known to the Chinese from the earl) Han time, and in 


« An old variety oF the name is Kucha JO As Goez calls 
the country Cucia the modern official name was apparently in use 
before the Manchu conquest of China (See \ules Cathaj p o73> 
■Kw tsang (tjfj which is sometimes identified with Kntse, was the 
name of an old district in what is now the Province of Kansa 
1 The first syllable is found written also Jft and EL and the 
second syllable is sometimes -#i See Shih h clung, and J A T VI 
p 363 and note 

a Hsin chiang ch 3 Here it is stated that the country got its 
name from the “dry wells in it 



A. D. 435 « becsn* a vn *al to Chma. 1 * The old Kut'e 
embraced, co fc orly ti.** district note called Kru*chx, but 
also that of the present Sairam and other territory. It 
was an ancient c tate. and its extent varied at different 
periods. In a translation of a Buddhist booh we find it 
mentioned as one of the parts of hi« great empire nhich 
A 'oka proposed to give over to his son Kunala. : The 
capital of Kntse was at one time (in the 1 th cent A. D ) 
the Ten (g) city, and afterwards it was YiJoJu ({ft £) 5 
In the Yuan period it was a constituent part of the Bi'h- 
balih territory, and it was aLo called I-lt jki-Ii or Il-bahh. 1 
ITe find it described as being 200 or 170 U south of tlio 
Ah tagh or White Mountains which emitted fire and smoko 
and yielded *al ammoniac 5 

This country, the pilgrim continues, yielded millet, wheat, ncc, 
grapes, pomegranates, and plentv of pears, plum* peaches, and 
apneots It produced al«o gold, copper, iron, lead, and tin its 
climate was temperate and the people had honest wavs their 
writing was taken from that of India but had l ocn much altered, 
thej bad great skill with wind and «tnuged musical instruments, 
they dressed in variegated woollen cloth, cut their hair -diort, 
wore turbans u«ed corns of gold and silver and small copper 
ones, and they flattened the heads of their babies Their king 
was a KucbCh man, he had few intellectual resources and was 
under the sway of powerful statesmen 
The word here rendered “millet” is the mi ($*) of the 
previous section But instead of this character tho C text 
has ma (JfF), “hemp”, and the D text has met as before 
The v, ord Using (^) here lendered b) “apricots” is trans- 
lated ‘ almonds” by Julien although in his “Documents Geo- 
grapliiques” he has given the correct rendering ^abncots”. 
The skill of the Kuchih people in music is mentioned by 

1 T ung chien kang mu ch 25 {Sung "Wen Huang Ti Yuan chia 
120* year. 

* A yu wang hsi huai mu yin yuan ching (No 1367) 

3 Ch len Han Shu ch 9G Wei Shu ch 102 Ma T 1 ch 336 It 
■was m the Tang period that the capital was It la lu 

* Li tai yen ko piao, 1 c T ung cluen kang mu eh 25 

* 3 * Sui Shu ch 83 Ta ching y» tung chih ch 351 Sco also lim- 

howskis Voyage Vol I p 398 
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bidden by the “Gieat Vehicle” of winch he was an ad- 
herent The Brethren, who were all Htaajamsts, gave the 
pilgrim m their several monasteries as light refreshment 
grape syrup which was a strictly orthodox beverage for 
all Ku chib had long been converted to Buddhism but 
it had not always been HlnaySnist as we read of one of 
it3 former kings being a devoted Maliayamst 

The i ilgrim a descrip lion proceeds to relate that in the eastern 
part of Kuchili was a large Dragon Tank in front of a Deva 
Temple to the north of a city The dragons of this tank changed 
themselves into horses and then coupled with mares the offspring 
of this union was a fierce intractable breed, but the next gene 
ration formed fine horses patient of harness, and of these there 
were very manj Local tradition told of a king in recent times 
named Gold Flower who l>j his regal ordinances and judicial 
impartiality moved the dragons to become his vehicles and when 
he wanted to die he touched the dragons ears with a whip 
whereupon he sank out of sight with them to the present time 
There were no wells m the city and the people drew water from 
the Tank the dragons now changed themselves into men and 
had intercourse with the women the offspring of this umon 
became daring and fleet as horses and all the inhabitants gra 
dually came to have a mixture of the dragon in them, trusting 
to their might the) made themselves feared, and came to slight 
the king s commands, whereupon the king brought in the Turks 
who slew all the living creatures m the city, and this was now 
a jungle without human inhabitants 
This interpretation of the story about king Gold-Flower 
differs from the translation of the passage given by Julien 
which does not seem to be correct It reads — “Le roi 
montrait, dans ses lois, une rare penetration- II sut toucher 
les dragons et les attelcr a son char Quand il voulait 
se rendre invisible, il frappait leurs oreilles avec son fouet 
et disparaissait subitement Depuis cette epoque, jusqu i 
co jour, la ville ne possedc point de puits, de sorte que 
les habitants vont prendre dans le lac 1 eau dont ils ont 
besom” Bv a comparison of this with the original 1 we 


1 The original of the pas <a ge quoted from Julien is — £Jj Yft PJJ $?£ 
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other writers, and their music and musical instruments 
became well known to the Chinese So also the woollen 
cloths and good mgs of this country were known to the 
Chinese before the time of our pilgrim, us were also its 
iron and copper products. Wc learn also that its king 
had a golden throne, and wore a magnificent turban with 
a long streimcr hanging down behind The reigning sover- 
eign at the time of ^ uan-chuang\ visit had the surname 
l\ai (fj) and was a lineal descendant of the man whom 
LQhuang(Q had put on the throne more than 200 years 
before } uan-chuang s time This king showed his want of 
political wisdom in renouncing Chinese suzerainty in favour 
of an alliance with the Turks who in A. 1). C18 invaded 
hts country and took him prisoner ' 

The pilgrim* description proceed* to relate that there were 
in this country more than 100 Hud thin nonaitene* with above 
6000 Brethren who were adherent* of the Sanlitivuhn Iraneh 
of the “Little \chich and »tuilied the t>ooVi of their religion 
in the language of India. Tbc*e Ilrcthren alio were hell In the 
“gradual teaching”, and took along with other food the “three 
I urc" kind* of flesh, but they were cilremely punctilou* in ob- 
semng the rule* of their code of discipline. 

As wc learn from other sources the people of this coun- 
try were good Buddhists, and the number of Buddhist 
images and buildings throughout the 1 ind was very great 1 2 
Our pilgrim passed more than one monastery in it on his 
way to the capital, and he spent Ins first night there with 
the Ivao-ch'ang Brethren in their monastery. That the 
lay people, or at least the king, kept the vows of lay 
disciples we may infer from the Life's account of the 
kings breakfast to the pilgrim. It is specially mentioned 
that among the food serred at this entertainment were the 
“three pure” kinds of meat; Yuan-chuang partook of the 
rest of the food but declined, these, explaining that although 
they were allowed by the “gradual teaching” they were for- 


1 \7ei Shu, ] c Sui film 1 C. T-ung-chicn-kang-mu ch 40. „ 

* Fang-chili c h. 1 Chin (ft) Shu ch 07. Tankh-i-Itasliid by 
Llias and Ross p 124 note. 
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bidden by the “Great Vehicle” of winch he was an ad- 
herent The Brethren, who were all Hina) mists, gave the 
pilgrim in their several monasteries as hght refreshment 
grape-syrup which was a strictly orthodox beverage for 
all Hu chili had long been converted to Buddhism but 
it had not always been HinaySmst as we read of one of 
its former kings being a devoted Mahayanist 

The pilgrim's description proceeds to relate that in the eastern 
part of Kuchih was a large Dragon Tank in front of a Dev a 
Temple to the north of a cit} The dragons of this tank changed 
themselves into horse3 and then coupled with mares the offspring 
of this union was a fierce intractable breed, but the next gene- 
ration formed fine horses patient of harness, and of these there 
were very man) Local tradition told of a king in recent times 
named Gold Flower who bj Ins regal ordinances and judicial 
impartiality moved the dragons to become his vehicles, and when 
he wanted to die he touched the dragon’s ears with a whip, 
whereupon he sank out of sight with them to the present time 
There were no wells in the city and the people drew water from 
the Tank the dragona now changed themselves into men and 
had intercourse with the women the offspring of this muon 
became danng and fleet as horses and all the inhabitants gra 
dual!} came to have a mixture of the dragon m them, trusting 
to their might they made themselves feared, and came to slight 
the king a commands whereupon the king brought in the Turks 
who slew all the living creatures in the city, and this was now 
a jungle without human inhabitants 

This interpretation of the story about king Gold-Flower 
differs from the translation of the passage given by Julien 
which does not seem to be correct. It reads — “Le roi 
montrait, dans ses lois, une rare penetration H sut toucher 
les dragons et les atteler a son char Quand ll voulait 
se rendre invisible, ll frappait leurs oreilles avec son fouet 
tftAto -fepntpie, yosqifa. 
ce jour, la mile ne possede point de puits, de sorte que 
les habitants vont prendre dans le lac Vein dont lls ont 
besom” By a comparison of this with the original 1 we 


» The original of the passage quoted from Julien is — j£fc VJj 
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interrogated the Buddha is the onlj one of the Buddhist 
buildings called ChioU to -which this interpretation can 
be applied with any probability Another suggestion is 
that Ohio h and Chao huJi may be the foreign term re- 
piesented b) the common transcription Chu h (fa |$) 
which means motley or particoloured, of mixed bright and 
dark colours This interpretation would evidently suit 
some, and perhaps would apply to all, of the buildings to 
which the terms in question aie applied 

Outside of the west gate of the capital the narcatuc relates, 
were two standing images of the Buddha, aboie ninety feet high, 
one on each side of the highwaj The«e images marked the 
place where the great quinquennial Buddhist assemblies were 
held and at which the annual autumn religious meetings of clergy 
and laity occurred The latter meetings lasted for Borne tens of 
dajs and were attended by ecclesiastics from all parts of the 
country While these convocations were sitting the king and all 
his subjects made bohda\, abstaining from work, keeping fast, 
and hearing religious discourses All the monasteries made pro 
cessions with their images of Buddha, adorning these with pearh 
and silk embroideries The images were borne on vehicles and 
beginning with a thousand they became a great multitude at the 
place of meeting 2iorth west from this place of assembly and 
on the other side of a nver was the A she h yi ([7J iff pj, 
or JJJ) Monastery This had spacious halls and artistic images 
of the Buddha its Brethren were gra\e seniors of long per 
severance in seeking for moral perfection and of great learning 
and intellectual abilities the monasterj was a place of resort 
for men of eminence from distant lands who were hospitably 
entertained by the king and officials and people The pilgrim 
then gives the curious legend about the origin of the monastery 
We know from the Life that our pilgrim’s account of 
the Buddhist procession of images lieie was derived from 
’ms tnm experience as be leached the country m tune to 
witness one of these piocessionv The native annotator 
explains the A she h yi heie by “marvellous” and it is 
evidently a transcription of the Sanskrit word ascharya , 
meaning a manel or miracle. 1 Accoiding to the legend 


1 The claracter here read y\ is and Juhen transliterates it m 

but the old and correct sound of the character is yi and in the Life 
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i elated by the pilgum the monaster) ttas elected b) a 
king to commemorate the miracle -which was wi ought on 
his puie and noble-minded brothei One of its chief 
monks at this time, we learn from the Life, was the 
Brothei known m religion by the name Mokshagupta, a 
Hmayamst who had studied above twenty yens in India, 
and had acquired a gieat leputation in Knclnli, especially 
for his knowledge of the commentaries and etymologj. 
When Yunn-chuang arnvedMokshngiipt v treatedhim merely 
with the ordinal} comtesj due to any guest, hut when the 
pilgrim e\po«ed theignoiance of lus host the latter came 
to tieat him as his master iu lehgion. This monaster) 
is mentioned in Wu k'ung’s ltinerarj by the name A-sM- 
h-t/i It is also peihnps the WangSsh or Rojal Vih 2 ra 
of other wTiters, and we hnd Dhaimagupta lodged in the 
Royal Vihara about A D 585 while he stayed m this countr). 
The Miracle Monastei), Yuan-chuang tells us, drew learned 
Biethien fiom distant places to it, and it seems that 
these men came chiefly to study the Yinaja. One of these 
gieat students was Yimallksha, popularly known as the 
“Dark eyed Yinay«a-Master”, a con temporal) ofKuinaiajira 2 

Poh-lu-ka 

Oui pilgrim continuing his narrative tells us that 
from this (viz Kuchih city) a journey of above 600 li we«t across 
a small desert brought him to the poh hi la country This was 
above 600 h from east to west by more than 300 It from north 
to south and its capital was five or six h in circuit. In general 
characteristics this country and its people resembled Kucfuii and 
its people, but the spoken lauguage diflered a little The fine 
cloth and serge of the district were esteemed by the neighbouring 
countries There were some some tens of monasteries with above 
1000 Brethren ah adherents of the Sam astir a dm school 
A Chinese note to our text tells us that old names 
for Poh -hi -la weie Ki-me and Ka-me in some 


we have instead of tins character another also read yt, \iz £l Wu- 
k ung 3 transcription of the name w ^ 

1 Su kao seng chuan cA 2 (No 1493) 

* X'ai yuan lu ck 3 (ho 148j) 
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copies ^ bj mistake) This Ku-mC is found m the Hun- 
Shu and is subsequent histones as the name of a state to 
the west of Kucbih It had a capital called Nan cb'tng 
or “South city”, and it jielded copper, iron, and oipiment * 
M. Y de St Martin makes Ku-mi, or Poll lu ka correspond 
to the modern district of Ahsu and this identification has 
been adopted b) others Some Chinese writers identify it 
with the modern Bai citj (Jf j$), while others more cor- 
rectly regard it as represented by the present Yurgun or 
Kliara yuigun (P£ rC UJ lit)» the Karayalghan or Kbara- 
juxgun of our maps, winch is witlnn the pohtical distnct 
of Aksu 1 2 It seems that Yuan chuang was the first to 
use this name Poh-lu ka, and it is known onfy through 
these Recoids and the Life, for the “T'ang Shu” evidently 
derived its information dnect from the Records 3 The 
explanation of its use is apparently simple The K\i-mi 
of the Histones transcnbes the Turkish word Rum (or 
Qum) winch means “sand” oi “a desert”, a word of fiequent 
occurrence m names of places in Central Asia Then the 
Buddlnst Brethren Rom India substituted for Ivum its 
Sanskrit equivalent Baluk i which in our pilgrim’s transcrip- 
tion became Poh he la 

The word translated m the above passage by “cloth” is 
tick in the B text and chan or “felt” m the G and D texts 
The latter m the sense of “woollen cloth” is probabfy here, 
as m other passages, the correct Teathng, and it was the 
reading m the text of the Record used by the compiler of the 
T ang Shu” It was the fine woollen fabrics of this district 
winch were held in esteem by the surrounding countries 


1 Ch ien Han Shu c7i D6 Wei Shu, ch 102 where Ku me is a 
dependency of Eu tse. 

2 Hsin ch lang ch 1, 3 According to this treatise the “small 
desert ' is the modern Ch a trh chth ko, the Charchik of our maps 
See Proceedings ofR 6 S Vol XII, No 2, p 86 

3 T ang Shu ch 221 Bat the P o lu ka (feh or Bsluka of 

the Ta fang teng ta chi cinng ch 55 (No 62) is evidently the Baluka 
ftf our text 
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THE ICE MOUNTAIN AND CLEAR LAKE. 

The pilgrim goes on to relate that 

going north-west from Poh-lu-ka above 300 h passing along (or 
crossing) a stony desert he came to the Lmg-shan (Ice Moun- 
tain) This was the north beginning of the Ts'ong-Lmg and 
most of the streams from it flowed east The gorges of the 
mountain accumulated snow and retained their coldness spring 
and summer and although there was the periodical melting the 
freezing set in immediate!) , the path was dangerous, cold winds 
blew tiercel) There were man) troubles from savage dragons 
who molested travellers those going b) this road could not wear 
red clothes or carry calabashes or make a loud noise; a slight 
provocation caused immediate disaster, fierce winds burst forth 
and there were flying sand and showers of stones, those who 
encountered these died, bfe could not be saved A journey of 
over 400 h brought the pilgrim to a great clear lake above 
1000 U in circuit, longer from east to west than from north to 
south. The lake had lulls on all sides and was the meeting-place 
for various streams, its waters were of a deep azure hue and 
hail a sharp brackish taste; it was a va't expanse with tumul- 
tuous billows. Fish and dragons lived in it pell-mell, and super- 
natural prodigies appeared in it occasionally. So travellers 
prayed for good luck, and although fish abounded no one would 
venture to catch them. 

From the Life v\e learn that Yuan-cliuaug was seven 
dnys in crossing the Ice Mountain, and from the Eang- 
clnh wo learn that he travelled in a western direction 
across it The term which he uses for the Ice Mountain 
is Ling-shan (f£ ill), ling being the classical word for 
“ice”. The modem Chinese name is ring-shan with the 
same meaning, theTurUsh designation being Musur-dahghan. 
According to the Life the mountain was high as the 
heavens and covered with eternal snow, and the Pass was 
extremely difficult and hazardous on account of its blocks 
of ice and. masses, of tout. Q'is re- 

garded as a Pass has been identified with the present 
Muzart or Ice-Pass, and there is much in favour of this 
identification although there are also difficulties in the 
way of its acceptance. Thus our pilgrim says lie went* 
north-wcit from the Kum or Kharayurgun district, but 
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the Muzart is due noith of that M St Martin, accord- 
ingly, lias to change the direction of the pilgrim's loute 
and he tells us that 1 * fliouen thsang en quittant Po lou 1 in 
(Aksou) se porte aunord \eis de gvandes montagnes qui 
foment, dit ll, l’angle (l’evtrumk) sept entnon ale des monts 
Tsong lmg”i Some Chinese writers on the subject also 
describe the great mountain lange south of Hi as the 
north “corner” (or “beginning’ ) of the Ts'ung Ling But 
the Musur dabglian is said to belong to a different range 
not to the TsungLing The Muzart was and perhaps 
still is used by the traders passing between Kulja (Ih) 
and the districts of Kashgar, Yarkhand and Khoten 0 
It is still very difficult and hazardous to cross the Muzart 
from the south side and the trading caravans go from 
Kashgar to Kulja by other Passes and take this one only 
on the return joumej Moreover our pilgrim’s account of 
his journey over the Ling slum Pass agrees well with the 
descriptions we have of the Muzart But the Pass by 
which he crossed the great mountain may have been the 
Bedal or one between that and the Muzart or he may 
have gone north to the last and then in a westerly direc 
tion over the mountain to the “great clear lake” 

A note to the text here tells us that this lake was the Hot 
Sea (ih and Salt Sea of others It is the Issil 

kul or Hot Lake of the Turkic speaking people and the 
Temurtu nor or Ferruginous Lake of the Mongols It is 
explained that the water of the Lake is not actually hot 
but that the Lake was called 1 Hot Sea ’ because although 
girt by snow clad mountains its waters never froze It 
was called Temnrtu nor on account of the abundant pre 
sence of flakes of iron brought down by the tributary 
streams 3 


i Julien ITT, p 260 

“ Hsm cli lang chs 13 4 

3 See Reclas LAsie Russe p 3oO Proc* R. G S Vol XYIH 
p 249 Hsm chian g eJs 1 4 T ong cluen kang mu ch 41 Sven 
* Hedm s Through. Asia Yol II p 8o8 Description of Iss k Kul m 
Schuyler s Turkestan Yol II p 1°8 

E* 
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It will be noticed that the information which our pilgrim 
gives about this “great clear lake” is such as might hare 
been acquired without a personal visit Comparing the 
combined accounts of the Records and the Life with the 
descriptions given bj later travellers, we are perhaps 
justified in at least doubting whether the pilgrim actually 
reached the IssiL-hul Other tra\ ellers, Chinese and 
western, agiee in describing this lake as being actually 
hot, at least near the banks, the only parts accessible 
until lately No mention, however, is made either in the 
Records or the Life of the nature of the banks, of the 
tribes who lived on them, or of the vestiges of a former 
state of affuis In connection with the statement that no 
one daied to fish in the lake we may recall the fact that 
the Syrnns forbade any interference with the laige tame 
fish in the river Clialos, regarding the fish as divine 1 
Our pilgrim was evidently told that the Lake was the 
abode of mysterious powerful supernatural beings easily 
excited and supposed to be malevolent It was bj tbe^e 
creatures that the waters, even when there was no wind, 
were agitated, and monstrous billows put in motion Tlnough 
fear of these unseen beings also, apparently, the people 
of the district did not dare to fish m the Lake 
Yuan-chuang here makes the Issik-kul to he above 
1000 h in circuit, and the Life makes it 1400 or 1500 h 
in circuit, hut some other Chinese authorities represent it 
as only a few hundred U in circuit 
The pilgrim goes on the relate that 
[from] Issik kul going north west he travelled above 500 h to 
the city of the Su she water which was six or seven h in circuit 
It was inhabited by traders and Tartars (JTh) from various 
districts, the country yielded millet, wheat grapes but trees 
were sparse, its climate was regular and iia wmd .1 cnhL, +ha 
people wore woollen (felt and serge) clothing To the west of 
£uj/e were some tens of isolated cities each with its own 
governor but all under the rule of the Turks 


* Xenophon Anab A IVi 9 
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The translates seem to have understood the fiist words 
of the text of this passage as meaning that the pilgurn 
following the north side of Issik hul went north west 500 U 
from it But the Life gives the direction as “north west 
following the Lake* Then Ma Tuan lin, whose inspiration 
was derived from the Recoids, does not mention the Clear 
lake 1 and places the * Su she water Cit) ’ 500 h north we«t 
from the Ling shan 1 It seems to me that we must regard 
the pilgrim as coming ont fiom the Ice Mountain on the 
south side of the Lake and going on keeping the Lake 
on liib right hand travelling north west 500 h to the city 
of the Su she water The name of this “watei ’ or river 
is written fp ^ hut we are told that the second character 
is to he read she and not ye, and Julien corrected his “Su- 
je” to ‘Su che”, that is Sushe or Susa "We do not seem 
to know of this cit) at least by this name, except through 
our pilgrims narrative although we find mention of another 
Su she river We read in the history of the T ang dynasty 
of a city to the east of the Hot Lai e called Su\ je (or 
she) ($£ ggg) and this is taken by Dr Bretscbneider and 
others, Chinese included, to be the Su she of the piesent 
passage 2 3 But tins Sui she city did not come into existence 
until A D 679 when it was built by the Chinese s The 
expression used is chu Sui she ch eng ^ ^ ‘ build 

the Sui she city, but the words have been taken to mean 
that the Chinese built a fort at Sui she This city was 
apparently substituted for Tenki as one of the Four 
Stations under the Chief Resident of An hsi we have 
mention of it being restored to that position in the year 
A D 692 and in 748 it was destroyed The T ang Shu 
mentions the Sui she valley (JJ|) 80 h from the mouth of 
which was, the cit) of General P ei Lo (4| ^|), and 40 h 
west from it was the Sutshe city, on the north of this 
was the river with the same name and 40 li north of it 


1 Ch 336 

2 Meil Ees Yol i p ^27 

3 T ung chien tang ma ch 41 (T ang Kao Tsung Tiao li l 8t year) 
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was the Ku tan ($F, #) lull, the spot at which the Khans 
of the Ten surnames were crowned 1 This city seems to 
have disappeared ever since the T'ang period Its remams 
are supposed by some to exist at a place on the north 
side of the Issih-kQl, but this does not suit the position 
of the city with reference to the Lake The Su-she for 
our text was apparently situated to the west of Issik-kiil, 
south of Tokmafe, and not very far to the north-west of 
the Son-kul Modern Chinese maps place in that neigh- 
bourhood a river called Sa-sa ma-eih ^ F} jin), that is 
peihaps, “Susa water’ In some of our maps this river 
appears as “Susamir a name also given to a range of 
mountains in the neighbourhood In some old maps of 
the Persian empire at the height of its greatness we find 
to the north of Samarkand a town called “Teras” and 
north east from it a nver “Soseclu” Further it is to he 
observed that some Chinese geographers understand Sitt- 
she shut to be an old name for the Issik-kul 0 At the 
time of our pilgrim’s visit the Su-she river and its city 
had been a part of the great Persian empire, and we may 
with some probability take the name Su she to be for Susa, 
transferred from the old Susa “by Choaspes’ amber stream, 
the drink of none but kings”. Professor Hirtb, who con- 
siders the Su she of our text to be the Sui she of the 
T ang History, restores the name Sui-she as Suj ah 3 He 
writes Su ye and Sui ye, and if the latter term is regarded 
as a Chinese name his transcription of the characters may 
he correct But the former is a foreign word read Su- 
she, and our pilgrim’s Su she shut may possiblj correspond 
to the Suj ib of Tabari quoted by J)r Hirth 


* O' 1 43 The “General Pei Lo of this passage is perhaps the 
cml official Pei Hing chien (|jj ft {£) -who caused a general to build 
the city 

3 Ham ch lang c7i 1 where the expression is Ski shell chuan (J||) 
1 Nachwoite z Inschnft d Tonjukuk S 71 and cf S 73 7o (Die 
Alt-Turkis'-hen Inschriften d Mongolen. Radloff) 
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The pilgrim adds — 

From the city of the Su she water to the Kasanna country the 
territory and it3 inhabitants are called Su It This name is 
applied also to the language and the writing of the people The 
letters of their language are only 20 (in the B text 30) odd 
which have come to produce a vast vocabulary they read their 
writing vertically teacher transmits instruction to his successor 
m unbroken continuity Their garments, winch are tight-fitting, 
are felt (in B tieh) and serge for inside and skins and wool (or 
Cotton tieh) outside They cut the hair even leaving the top of 
the head exposed, some shave off all the liair, and they bind the 
forehead with a sill, band They are of large stature but of a 
cowardly disposition they are treacherous and deceitful m their 
ways and very avaricious Father and Bon scheme for gam 
wealth gives eminence there is no distinction between the well- 
born and the low born one who is extremely rich may live on 
poor food and wear coarse clothing The people are half and 
half traders and farmers 

The country and people here called Su h ($£ } ) are 
apparently almost unknown, at least by this name I-ching 
several times mentions a region and people which he calls 
Su-li (-4, fj) and this word is piobablj the Su-li of our 
passage But whereas Yuan-cliuang restricts his name 
to a small defined district, I clung seems to use his Su-li 
as a general name for the northern extra-India people 
called Hu (£J)) or at least for a mam division of the Hu 1 
So also in Ins Sanshrit-Chinese Vocabulary I-clnng gives 
Sail transcribed Su li as the Sanslait equivalent for Hu 
the tianscnption for Sail is generally Su-li but in one 
place it is, perhaps by mistake, Sunhn As to what Sail 
or Su-li means we seem <o be left m ignorance Alberum 
mentions a country Sulika which he places m the noitli, 
and another Sulika which he puts m the north west, but 
the lattei name, which is taken from the Buhat-Samlnt i 


• * Nan liai chi kuei Chs 9, 10, 25, and Takakusu pp 49, 68, 

69, 119 
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should perhaps be read jtfuhl a 1 It seems probable that 
the Suli of our pilgrim corresponds to the “Sorts” of 
later times Tins is a term applied we are told, by the 
nomads of Central Asia to all duellers m towns and Til- 
lages -without regard to race or ongin But, according 
to M de Ujfalvy the Tajiks are not counted as Sarts 
These Tajil s it is important to remember are Iranians 
(Eiamans) of thiee kinds (1) indigenous Iranians, (2) Per- 
sian colonists, and (3) the descendants of Persian slaves 
It is interesting to compare M de Ujfalvj s ‘ Carte ethno 
graphique de 1 Asie centrale with Yuan cliuang’s narrative 
and the description of the Su li with that of the S irts 2 
But although the descriptions may correspond it does not 
seem right to regard Su li as a transcription of Sart 
Like another word to he noticed hereafter it may stand 
for the Turkic Suliq in the sense of “haring water’, a 
term which seems to be very appropriate to at least a 
portion of the Suli region but not to all "We should 
probably regard the pilgrim’s statement that the country 
was called Su li as a mistal e and the name should peihaps 
be regarded as applying only to the inhabitants and their 
language 

THOUSAND SPRINGS 

Returning to the text of our 'Records we read that a jonrney 
of above 400 li westward from “So she city brought the pilgrim 
to the “Thousand Springs The district with this name was 
above 200 li square it had Snowy mountains on its south side 
and level land on the other sides it had a rich mouldy soil and 
trees everywhere m the latter part of spring the place was an 
embroidery of flowers There were a thousand springs and 
ponds and hence the name of the district, the Khan of the 
Turks came here every year to escape the summer heat The 
place conta ned flocks of tame deer many of which wore bells 
and rings the deer were cherished by the Khan who forbade 
the slaughter of any of them under the penalty of capital punish 
ment and so the deer lived their natural lives 


1 Alberuni Vol I pp 300 302 Ind Ant Vol XKII p 190 

2 Le Kohistan Le Ferghanah et Konldja pp u9 187 
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From the Life we learn that the local native name of 
this charming district, here called Ch'ien Chuan Of- 
was Ping )(1 _JL) This evidently represents Bing gliyul 
which is the Turkic equivalent for Ch‘ien ch uan or “Thous 
and Springs” There is little mention of the district 
bearing this name in Chinese literature "We find it stated 
in the historj of the Sui dj nasty that in the year A D 
619 the She hu Mian of the West Turks removed his 
Court to the Thousand Springs described as being to the 
north of the Shih Cft), that is Tashhend country x Moreover 
in the XIT‘ U chuan of these Records we are told that the 
TsungLing range ‘extended on the north to the Hot sea 
(the IssiK hul) and Thousand Springs’ 

M r Schujler finds the district here named Thousand 
Springs in the country to the north of the Alexandrofsky 
Tange and between Aulitata and Alsu Of Ins journey 
from the former of these two places to the latter he 
writes— “All along mj right was the beautiful Alexandrofsky 
range, with manj of its summits then white with snow 
At almost every step I crossed nvulets trickling down 
from the hills, showing well the truth of the old name, 
‘the thousand sources’”* With this we may compare 
D r Bretschncider’s opinion— “Vivien de St Martin, in Ins 
geographical notes appended to Stan Julien’s translation 
of Hfian Thsang’s narrative identifies Ts'icntifuan with a 
place Ming bulah, south of Lai e Karakul, thus carrying 
the traveller far north west, and then locates his Ta lo-sz 
between the aforesaid lake and the Joxartes But this 
view is untenable Ming bulak meaning Thousand Springs’ 
w Mongol and other languages of the East is a quite 
frequent name lor places m Mongolia and Central Asia. 
It seems to me that the Thousand Spnngs of the Chinese 
traveller, bordered on the south by snowj mountains, 
whilst on the other sides all was level land must he rather 
looked for somewhere on the northern slope of the high 


» * Sec T*uog ehionkang mu ch 38 (sm Knng Ti 2* jear) 

5 Tarkistan Yol II p 123 
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mountain stretching from Lake I«sik kQl westward, and 
marked on Russian maps as -tfentnifcr’* 0iQm 5 1 

THE KSA~S 

Before leaving this district we must take notice of the 
*?kort description which the Life gives of the pilgrims 
meeting with the Khan of the Turks 

It relates that at the Sa she water citi called here the Su sfe 
cit\ the i ilgnrn met with the Turk Sh eh 1 a Khan then on a 
hunting expedition His military equipment, we are told was 
\crv grand The Khan wore a green satin robe, his hair which 
was ten feet long was free a Land of white silk was wound 
round his forehead hanging down behind. The ministers of the 
I re'ence above °00 in number all wearing embroidered robes 
and with plaited hair stood on his right and left The re«t of 
his mihtarv retinne clothed in fur serge and fine wool the 
spears and standards and bow® in order and the riders of camels 
and hor'es stretched far awav out of ken The Khan was 
delighted to meet \ nan chuang and invited him to stav in the 
encampment during his ab'ence which would be only for two 
or three days giving him into the charge of a Munster of the 
I resence named Ha mo chih After three davs the Khan returned 
and \nan chuang was taken to his tent The gold embroidery 
of this grand tent shone with a dazzling splendour , the ministers 
of the presence in attendance sat on mats in long rows on either 
side all dressed m magnificent brocade robes while the rest of 
the retinue on dut\ stood behind Ton S3w that although it 
was a case of a frontier rnler vet there was an air of distinction 
and elegance The Kban came out from bis tent about thirtv 
paces to meet \ nan chuang who after a courteous greetm" 
entered the tent As th® Turks are fire-worshippers thev do 
not u«e wooden seats we are told as wood has the principle of 
fire and thev use double mats as 'eats but for the pilgrim the 
Khan provided an iron framed bench with a mattre«s After a 
short interval envoys from China and Kao-ch ang were admitted 
and presented their despatches and credentials which the Khan 
Ha. wsa wnz/ili. iVitei -hi&. ixuivL Viet t-wtiyii Vo 
seated then he ordered wine and music for him'elf and them 
and grape syrup for the pilgrim. Hereupon all pledged each 
other and the filling and passing and draining of the wmecnps 
made a dm and bnstle while the mingled mniic of various 
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instruments rose loud although tho airs were the popular strains 
of foreigners jet they pleased the fences and exhilarated the 
mental faculties After a little, piles of roasted beef and mutton 
were served for the others, and lawful food such a cakes, milk, 
candy, honey, and grapes for the pilgrim After the entertainment 
grape-sirup was again sened and the Khan invited "kuan-chuang 
to lmjroie the occasion, whereupon the pilgrim expounded the 
doctrines of the “ten virtues", compassion for animal life, and 
the Paramitas and emancipation The Khan raising his hands 
bowed and gladly believed and accepted the teaching He 
detained the pilgrim some days and wanted to keep him per- 
manent! j “\ou need not go to the In tt la country ”, he urged, 
L that land is very hot, Its lO* 1 * * month being ns the B tl * of this 
place, judging from y our appearance I fear you will not survive 
a visit, its people are contemptible being black and uncivilized 
But the pilgrim replied that notwithstanding all this ho wanted 
to seek the traces of the Buddha and learn Ins religious system 
Then the Khan sought out among lus retainers a young man 
who had spent some years m Cli'ang an and could apeak Chinese 
and other languages Tins young man he made Jfo-fo fa A non 
and appointed him to go willi the pilgrim 4s far as Kaj istet 
entrusting him also with despatches about the pilgrim The 
Khan, moreover, gave Auan chuang a dark red silk monk’s suit 
and fifty webs (p'e /E) »oft silk, and he and Ins ministers 
escorted the pilgrim above ten h on his way 
The u Sheh-hu Khan” of this passage was probably a 
relative of that To hi (P|i| J*A.) Khan of the "West Turks 
who died xn A. D G35 His title is written Te-hti (#■„ 
m other places also £ , but we are always told that 

the characters are to he read Shelniu This terra, which 
is of very frequent occurrence in historical works treating 
of the Turks, is generally interpreted as meaning fa-c7 f ‘en 
K) or u high official”. “We are told that it denoted 
the highest rank of Turkish officials under the Khan, and 
the person, bearing this title was usually a son, brother, 
or other near relative of tho Khan 1 He was commonly 
the satrap or governor of a Province, but we read also 
of the Right and Left Shclihu at the Khan’s court 5 There 


1 STi I ] ch 343 34i 

* 3 Ma I I ch 547 T'angshu ch 217 Here it is Uigour digni 

tanes who style themselves ‘•Left and Bight Shell hu ’ In the Life 
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is much probability m the 'opposition that the word 
represents the old Turkic Yabgu or Jabgu found in cer- 
tain old inscription* and this word al o denotes a ucerov 
or Governor 1 

For the words “bis military equipment was very grand’’ 
the Chine e is Jung mn-chcn Jitng ($ J§ 'wluch 

Jnben translates — *-Les chevaux de ces barbares etaient 
extrtmement nombreux.’’ This rendering *eems to be 
faulty and to *poil the de cnphon. Jung nia is originally 
a u war hor*e and the term is u ed in this *en e in 
cla* ical literature Then it came tv denote the army and 
all the material equipment for a war and it is al o used 
to denote u a. campaign’’ a ‘■state of active warfare"' 
As the context here «hews the pilgrim found rea.on to 
admire the armv which attended the Khan and the army 
included soldiers mounted on elephants and horses along 
with standard bearers and others It seems better accord 
inglv to translate the clause by *ome *uch words as t hi» 
military equipment was magnificent" In the Records we 
find the expression ] mg ma-ch tang hZng (S Jg gg g) with 
a similar meaning 

As to the Khan* hair the D text makes it to have 


also we tare the Governor of Tohhara a grand on of the “Sheh ha 
Khan assu min g the title of “Sheh hu* 1 (Life eh o J alien I p.2v>) 
The pilgrim seems to have made a distinction between the “^heh ha 
Khan” or Governor of several Provinces and the tS !heh bn* 1 the 
Governor of one Province under the fo , mer This di tmction how 
ever is not £.r ctlv observed by hi nr and it «°eins to be unknown 
to others. 

1 Thomsens Inscriptions de 1 Ortho n p« ICr 1 14t> l 4 * 0 Births 
'sachworte &c op c S 22 -lo 

Two examples mav sufhee In the 46U> ehapte-of the Tao-te-ching, 
we f nd the drui ght 1 orse of peace and the Jung ma ct “war ho-'e*’ 
n*ed in an illustration of the effects of good government and of 
d 'order respective! v The words of this pa»'age Jung ma sfeng-yi 
chiao (fa K} $jj) “the war steeds are born on the wild fron 

tiers often 'hortened tojimj-ma tsai-eJ ao are often used to denote 
the exigence of a sate of border warfare Then “in the midst of 
war* 1 is expressed bv £ £ g £ fj] 
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been above ten feet long , 1 but the C text, which Julien 
seems to have had, was taken bj lnm to mean that it 
was the silk band winch was ten feet long. This reading, 
however, is evidently wrong, the word i (jy ), as the parallel 
clause shews, being an impioper interpolation 
The term here rendered “Ministers of the presence” is 
ta-kuan ’gf) for which Julien gives “officiers” and 
“officiers de haut rang,” but neither of these is so good 
as his discarded rendering “officiers introducteurs ” In 
a Chinese Sanskrit Vocabulary this word is gn en as the 
equivalent of the Sanskrit word Sammata in the sense of 
“held in esteem” or “honoured” It is also given as the 
rendenng of the Sanskrit Amantrajita and of the Turkish 
equivalent Tasrifalyi But the word, which is also written. 
Talent (Jf? nf) is evidently as has been conjectured, the 
Turkish word Taikhan or Darglnn The Ta-luan or 
Tarkhan were not necessarily officials of high degiee, 
but they were men whom the Khan delighted to honour, 
who attended him on state occasions and introduced those 
summoned or invited to his presence They had the right 
of entry to the Khan’s presence, and they had also the 
privilege of sitting in Ins presence at an audience, banquet, 
or other state function - When the pilgrim is leaving, the 
Khan, as we have seen, appoints a young retainer to be 
J/o-fo (jflj Ilian and accompany the pilgrim to Kapis 
This word Moto, which we sometimes find used as if it 
were a personal name, is perhaps for the Turkish word 
Mutarjinn which means ‘an interpreter". 

The words here rendered “spears and standards” are 
sho-tu (g£ 3{q), but it seems to be possible that the writer 
used them m the sense of ‘raised standard”. The word 
iu is the Turkish tugh, a standard foi me d by a long pole 
surmounted bj a receptacle containing a yak’s tail This 


1 Cf Ogilbj’s Persia p 81 

1 Courtedle Diet Turk or « p 318 Eirth, op c p 55 
'Piiomsen op c ps 69, 185 Schlegel, Die Chin Ins ad d IJigur 
Dcnkmal,'S 9 et al 
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standard ■was one of the insignia of relatives of the Khan 
and distinguished mihtarj officers. 

The author of the Life tells us, ire have seen, that the 
Khan had a fine bearing and presence “although he was 
a frontier ruler.” In the original the words for “frontier 
ruler” are K‘ung-lit-chih-chun £sL 2a) which Juhen 
translates — “un prince barbare, abritc sous une tente de 
feutre”, which seems to be a double translation. K'ung-lu 
is a well-known literary term for Pien-ti or “border land” 
as contrasted with Shen-chou or China But it is also 
used to denote “a felt tent,” and then “an encampment,” 
“camp life”* As K l ung means “vast” or “lofty” and lu 
means a “hut” or “cottage” we may until some piobability 
regard the compound in the sense of a “felt tent” as a 
foreign word. We find it also written Kung-lu fsj) 
and these two terms may perhaps represent the Turkish 
word Kuluhe which means a “tent of felt ” But m phrases 
like that of our text the term should peihaps be regarded 
as having the signification of “outlying,” that is, “barbarous 
territory.” 

We come next to the words here loosely rendered by 
“the mingled music of various instruments.” These are 
JOin-mei-ton (or tu)-li ^ £It) which Juhen renders — 

“la musique des barbares du midi et du nord, de l’orient 
et de l’occident,” but this is evidently not correct. We 
know that the old tern for the music of the north bar- 
barians was 7i‘m (i*), for that of the Bast barbarians mei 
(?t. or Hjc)> for that of the southern barbarians jcn (f£), 
. and for that of the west barbarians chu-li (■££ or 
It will ho seen that our passage has not the word jen, 
and that its characters are not those of the rest of the 
description here quoted. A glossary to the passage tells 


• Ku-sluli-jnaaC^i JlJt) ch fi and ch. 2: Ch’ien Han-ahii ch. 96. 
Jih-chili-lu (p Jjj $£) ch. 29 "With the description of the Khan 
given in our test we maj compare Master A Jenkmaon’a account 
of Solyman the Great Turke m Ilaklujt'* Pnncipall Voyages, &.c. 
p 81 (1*‘ c<2} , 

1 Ma T. L ch. 148 Kanghai Diet a, i. 
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us tbit fan nici is the mmo of o barbarian music, and 
our f« U is tlic recognized transcription of the Sanskrit 
word tuiya meaning ‘music” This last word had been 
known to the Chinese for come centuries before Yuan- 
ebuong’s time It is po^ible the &*i n, wet, and tu h ot 
our passage may bo the hUn, met, and elm h of other 
books and that the words aro u«cd here in a peculiar 
manner Our four characters maj thus mean urnph ‘•the 
music of the foreign instruments ’ or something similar 
It lull be noticed that among the “pure food’ of winch 
the pilgrim partakes at the Khan’s banquet was a pre 
paration of milk In taking tlu> lie was not acting in 
strict accordance with Malmy mist discipline, and I clung 
states positively that milk was not a lawful article of food 
to a blnk'diu 1 

■When the feast was over the pilgrim, at tho Khan’s 
request, as we have seen, gave him an exposition of some 
of the leading features of Buddhism The hr t in tho list 
of subjects is the sluh slum (+ &) or “Ten Virtues’ that 
is, the ten excellent precepts which the Mahaj mist under 
took to observe These wero not to kill, not to steal not 
to commit impurit), not to be false in language, not to be 
double tongued not to use bad language, not to use fine 
glosing speech not to covet, not to he angrj, not to take 
heretical views * 

The narrative in the Life with which we are now concerned 
gives us a very interesting picture of thatstnnge people 
called by the Chinese T u 7 tie, Turks This people had 
a remarkable but short career the mam incidents of which 
are well known. In. the, 5» h ceaArasy wav the. TwVs 
were slaves in the iron mines and forges of another tribe, 
the Juanjuan or Kiu yen, on the south of the Gold 
mountain near the modern Barkul They rebelled against 
their masters and were successful Their dash and prowess 
soon made them a power, and they harried the surrounding 


• * Nan hai ch j kuei eh 1 

1 Pa tie tzu ti elm men cl 1 (No 1oi2) 
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regions to the borders of China Then we find a king in 
Chun sending an envo) to them in A D 515 and this is 
the first appeal ance of the Turks in Chinese history.* A 
few (24)} ears afterwards cnvojs from the rulers of Persia 
and the Roman Empire arrived at the scat of government 
of these Turks * About this time also the AN ei king m 
China received and enteitained magnificently a Turkish 
ambassador with a lirge suite at Ch'ang an-foo and gave 
a princess to the Khan in marriage The splitting up of 
the great Turkish host occurred a few jears afterward®, 
about the end of the sixth centur}, and the term ‘West 
Turks began to he used fiom tint time The power of 
the Turks grew rapidl) until it extended from Liao-tung 
to the West (Caspian) Sea, but within little more than 
two centuries it passed aw a} 

The account of the Khan and his doings here reminds 
one of descriptions of Persian chiefs in other books, and 
tins Khan seems to he in some respects rather Persian 
than Turkish We see him, for example, like a satrap, 
a Persian ‘Piefectus Piovincia” practising Ins soldiers in 
hunting, and the chase is with him apparently a military 
exercise The “Thousand Springs' was a Paradeisos with 
plenty of water, thickly grown with trees and full of wild 
annuals Tkepiettj story in the Records about the deei 
in this place going about free and secure, adorned with 
bells and rings, shews us that tho Khan did not hunt 
merely for the game to he taken But the story may be 
a misinterpretation of an old Persian custom to wlncb the 
Khan adhered Of this custom wo find mention by Ogdby 
m the following passage — “In the beginning of the month 
Jtamadhan , which is our Lent, the king goe& to Abicmong 
in the mountains to take the fresh air, and to hunt, in 
which sport he spends several days, attended by some 
thousands of people At the ears of those beasts which 
the king takes alive he hangs golden plates, on which are 


1 T ung clnen Lang mu, ch 32 p 62 
s Gibbon Decline and Fall, eh 
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engraven certain marks, and then setting them at liberty 
again, often he retakes them, nav some have been taken 
who have had the marks of king Tliamas Ismail Sefi and 
other ancient princes ’ 1 

The Life represents the 'West Turks as fire worshippers 
and as abstaining from the u-jO of wooden seats on account 
of their reverence for the element of fire inherent in wood 
But here there is evidently a mistake The Persians wero 
fire worshippers, hut we read of tho Turks as w orshipping 
the “blue heaven," their ancestors, and other objects, and 
as nimers and blacksmiths thej cannot have been fire 
worshippers But it is acknowledged that some at least 
of the Turks, peihaps under Persian influence became 
worshippers of fire and a Turkish tribe, the Karakirghiz 
although nominally Mahometan still adheres to rites of 
the old worslup 2 Tho Turks at the Su-sho city sat cross 
legged on mats or cushions because it was their custom 
Out of consideration for the Chinese guest tho Khan 
ordered a bench for him such as was used by Buddlnst 
monks In like manner the king of Hyrcan in 15G6 
shewed courtesy to M r A. Jenkinson when tho latter was 
presented to him Tlic king “kept his court at that time 
in the lugh mountains in tents \ he was “richly apparelled 
with long garments of silko and cloth of golde imbrodered 
with pearls and stone" M r Jenkinson proceeds — “Thus 
the long with his nobilitie sitting in his pavilion with lus 
legs across e and perceiving that it was painefull for me 
so to sit, his highnesse caused a stoole to be brought m 
and did will mo to sit thereupon after mj fashion ” 3 


1 Ogilby s Persia p 79 

2 Schuyler a Tnrkistan VoL II p 137 

2 Hakluyt op C p 307 
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CHUAN I CONT D 

TARAS TO KAPIS 

The account in the Records proceeds to relate that from 
Bmg-ghyul or Thousand Springs the pilgrim continued Ins 
journey westward and after going 140 or 160 h he arrived at 
the city of Ta lo-ssii This city was eight or nine h in circuit 
liere traders and Tartars (or trading Tartars) from other coun- 
tries lived pell mell in natural products and climate the city 
much resembled Sti-she. 

The Ta-lo-ssii of this passage is undoubtedly the Taras 
01 Talas of several old writers and travellers. D'Bret- 
scluieider, pioperly rejecting M. Saint- Martin’s identification 
of Taras, is disposed to place the site of the city near 
that of the pi esent Aulid ata on the river Taras, and 
P T Schuyler is of the same opinion.* Tliis seems to be 
correct enough for practical purposes, but the old Taras 
(oi Talas) was probablj some miles to the south-east of 
the modern town Aulie-ata. It should be added that 
nhile the distance between Sit-she and Taras in tins 
passage is 640 li the distance between the Siti-ye city 
and Taras is given elsewhere as only 310 Z*. 2 

Our narratne proceeding tells us that above ten h to the 
south of Taras was a small isolated town inhabited by above 
300 Chinese. These men had originally been taken captive l>y 
the Turks and earned off to this district they bad. afterwards 


' lied. Res Yob I. p. 18 note and p 223 note. Sec Schuyler's 
Turkistan Yob II. p. 120 
1 T'aog-Shu, eh 13 and 221. 
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banded together and had settled jn and fortified this town they 
bad then changed their Btyle of dtes3 for that of the Turks but 
the) had still retained their natne speech and wa)S of life 
In connection Tilth these statements it lull be remem- 
bered that Tilnle Yuan chuang was at Su-she a Chinese 
envoy arrived and had audience of the Khan This may 
have been the envoy sent by the Emperor T ai Tsung in 
A.D 631 to obtain from the Turks the release of all their 
Chinese captives In the time of the Sui dynasty the 
Turks had invaded China, penetrating far into the country 
and carrying off many myriads of Chinese prisoners It 
was to ransom these that the great Emperor sent his 
ambassador to the Khan in the year mentioned The 
historian tells us that the number of men, women, and 
children released from captivity among the Turks on this 
occasion was above 80000 Among those thus happily 
restored to tlieir homes were probably the 300 Chinese 
of this little town near Taras > 

PAI-SHUI-CH ENG 

Proceeding on his journey and going m a south we3t direc^ 
tion for above 200 It from the little Chinese town the pilgrim 
reached the Pat shm chKnj or “White water citj ' This was 
sir or seven U in circuit, and the district excelled Taras in 
fcrtilit) or roil and in climate 

As ve learn from other sources this was a well-watered 
region with a rich fertile soil 5 Long ago R6musat iden- 
tified tins “"White water city” with the “Isfidjab” or “Es- 
fitljab” of Arabian writers, this name also meaning “White 
water M SL Martin adopts this identification and it 
has been generally followed Then this “Isfidjab” has 
been declared to be the Sairam which is now, D r Biet- 
Bclmcidcr tells us, “a little town m Russian Turkestan, 
north-east of Tashkend and about G (but in another 


1 Tung chien bang mn eh 30 (T-ang-T fu Tsung a 6‘k jear). 
^ T ang thu eh 221 
* Recb Lang Tart p 2n<> 
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place he says 13) English miles east of Clnmkend ” * It 
is peihaps better, however to find the representative of 
the Pat slim ch eng of Yuan chuang m the modern Man 
Lent This town which is also called Ak su or ‘ ‘White 
water” is about 15 miles to the northeast of Chimkend 
This last town is also regarded by some as being on or 
near the site of the “White water city 

KUNG YU 

Continuing to travel south west our pilgrim went on from 
“White water city for more than 200 li and arrived at the city 
Km g yti or Kung ya (5^ jjj) which was fire or six li m circuit 
In this district the downs and marshes had a rich loamy soil 
and were densely covered with forests 
Of this city no one seems to know anything and even 
the name is not quite certain as instead of Kung yti we 
find in one authority Kung clung $jj) 2 It is probable 
however, that this latter form is only a freak of a copyist 
and that the former is the correct reading As we find 
Ch uan ch eng $£) or City of the spnng (or springs)” 
given as the name of this city we are probably justified 
in legarding Kung yii as standing for the Turkic word 
Kuju wlucli denotes a uell or spring the native name of 
the city being Kuyu shahr It is remarkable that the 
Fang club here does not mention the 1 White water city” 
and makes Kung yil to be above 200 li to the south west 
of Taras or half the distance given by the pilgrim 

NU CHIH KAN 

Our p Ignm next proceeds to relate that a journey of 40 or 
50 h south from Kung yu city brought him to the country of 
Ak-c/i/i Km or Kan iff This country was above 1000 h 
in circuit and it had a soil rich and fertile a dense vegetat on 
and fruits and flowers in great luxuriance grapes were thought 
much of although plentiful. There were a hundred odd cities 


• Med Res Yol I p 74 and IX p 1)1 See also Schuyler s 
Torkutan I p ”i> and 3^3 
J 51a T 1 ch 330 
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and towns each with its own governor but although the towns 
and their districts were mutually independent and distinct poli- 
tical divisions jet the collective name for all was the u Xu chth- 
lan Country” 

Of a district in tins region beanng the name Nu-clnh- 
ban, perhaps pronounced Jike Nujikkend, little if anything 
seems to be known beyond what is recorded here by our 
author. M. Saint-Martin, however, writes of Ku*chih-kau 
thus— “Isons retrouvons uidubitalement ce lieu dans la 
Nondjkeh (pour Noudjkend) mentionnee par le Mesalek- 
alabsar entre Taras et Khodjend, mais sans indication 
precise quant a 1’emplacement ” 1 This 3sujkend, it has 
been suggested, may possibly represent the Turkic com- 
pound Nuyabahkend, meaning “the territory of the nobles’\ 
a restoration which seems to suit our pilgrim’s description 

CHE SHCH (TASHKEND) 

The pilgrim goes on to state that from Nn cluh ban gomg 
west above 200 h he came to the Che shh country This was 
ahoie 1000 h in circuit, reaching on the west to the She (or Ye) 
nver, being greater in extent from north to south than from 
east to west m natural products and climate it was like \u 
clnh kan its cities and towns were some tens in number, each 
with its own chief magistrate and without ed\ general chief, but 
all subject to the Turks 

The country here described has been long ago correctly 
identified with the modern Tashkend Our pilgrim calls 
it Che sink ($£ ft), as we are told to read the characters, 
or Chesh This is evidently the Che she ig-)’ of earlier 
writers with its capital Che-clnh j&J the latter, 
D* Hirth’s “Tjadj,” is also used to designate the country s 
The name is also written Che-clnh (fjj j£) and its capital 
Che che ($$ j/f), and some western writers call the capital 
“Scket ’ The river of this country is here called She oi 
Ye (f) short for Ye-tje or Te she , the Jaxartes Another 


i J alien III p 276 

» - Tung chien bang mu, ch 23 MaT I ch 333 and 339 
s Itachw orte op c S 70 
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that Ta«likend means “stone castle,” avlnle D r Bretsclincider 
says it means “stone city,”* and gives “stony country ^ 
as the translation of our Chesh But there does not 
seem to be anj thing in the accounts of the city and district 
to justify the use of the epithets ‘ stone” or “stony” The 
land was noted for its fertility and its gram crops made 
it the granary of the country among its products are 
enumerated cotton, silk, woollen stuffs and articles of 
leather In Old Taslihend the dwelling houses aro all 
made of mud, and the mosques and other stone buildings 
are built of what we may call second hand stones 1 The 
names given to the city and district Live a different ex 
planation, and represent a proper name This was the 
personal name of one of the nine members of a powerful 
family of the Ge ft or lue chih (/J jk) na h°n The head 
of the fanuty, the eldest brother, was chief of the clan the 
members of which were known by their territorial designa- 
tion Shao-uu (03 g£), that being tho name of their original 
home north of the IC'i lien or Celestial Mountains When 
conquered by the Hiung-nu (or, as some writers tell us 
by the Turks), and driven away from their native region 
thej descended to the country between the Ts ting Ling 
and the river Ovus, occupying Kang ku (Samarkand) and 
all the surrounding country The head of the clan ruled 
m Samarkand and the other chiefs had principalities round 
about the metropolitan State, Slnh or Chesh or Tnsh 
being the personal name of the brother who ruled over 
the district bearing this name We even find Che she 
described as Kang Lil or as a part of that country In 
the 6 lh and 7 ,h centuries also wo find this district called 
the An (3c) Country, An being the name of another of 
the Shao wu brothers, but this did not supplant the other 
name Thus Shih kuo and Tashkend denote the country 
or domain of Shih or Tasli 3 

i Julies HI p 2,6 Med Res "Vol II pag 65 et al 

* Hellwald a Centralasien S 341, 3ol 397 Baber Intr p XL 
•See also Schujler a Turkistan ch 6 

* T ang shs 1 c Srn shu, ch 83 Ma T 1. 1 c Is the Sui ebu 
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BETWEEN TASHKENT) AND SAMARKAND. 

TYe now come to a part of tlie pilgrim’s narrative which 
presents some serious difficulties. He relates that— 

“From tins (i. c the Old Tasbkend country) to the Tct-han 
country south-east is above 1000 ti" Tins country, which was 
chose 4000 U in circuit, was surrounded by mountains on all 
sides it bad a nch productive soil with flowers and fruits in 
great quantity, and it produced sheep and horses it was wind) 
and cold and the people were stout hearted m speech the) 
diflered from other countries, and the) were jll-featured. For 
some tens of years the count) had been without a sovereign, 
and the local chiefs straggled for superiority, tbcir districts and 
cities were determined b> rners (J||) and natural defences. 

The country which Yuan-chuang here calls Fei-han has 
luen identified with Ferghana, corresponding in some 
measure to the present Khanate of Kilobaud- Ferghana 
became known to the Chinese in the second century B. C. 
by the name Ta-yuan (^; £jJ) its capital being Knei-shan 
(Si III), probably pronounced Kusan.t Another old name 
for the countrj was Kil-so (i£ but tins is perhaps 
only the name of the capital slightly altered.* In later 
times we find the country called Ib-han ff) or 
and I\i-han-va ff- 5J15), and Po-lo-na (flj $5), » n d « 
A.D. 7-14 the Chinese imposed on it the designation King 
yuan (5£ l)*). 3 Tho modern Chinese name is Huo-hat 
(Jj£ in Cantonese Foh-han, which apparently represent- 
the word Ferghana.* 

Now the pilgrim docs not expressly state th it he actnalh 
visited Fei-han, but some readers of tbe Records hat i 
understood him as describing it from personal observation 
while others regard him as writing from hearsay. Then 


«t»d the 77ci-*bu r/i. HO tbe tumnme of tbe ting of tLis countr; 

• Shi or lionc, but be doc* not belong to the Shao-wu clan. 

i -Sluti-cbi, rA. 123 In tbi* wort Kan gku i» placed 2000 /» nortL 
vett from Ta-mm. (7i‘icn Ifan-ibu ch. !*>J 
:JIiT.L ch. m 

* T*ang'sbu, rA. 221 • T’ang-clnen-lcang-tnu rA. SO, 12 . and 43. * 

* Ta-cb'icg-i-t'nng-chili, rA. 351: Li-ko-yen-plao, rA. 3. 
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arc several circumstances in the narrative winch seem to 
indicate that he did not vint the country called Perghan^ 
Thus he makes Fei-lian to he 1000 It south-east from 
Taslikend, and this is double the distance, given m the 
Tang-sliu and other works, of Ferghana from Taslikend. 
Then he describes his Fei-ban as having mountains on all 
sides, hut Ferghana was free fiom mountains on the west 
side Moreover lie represents the country as having been 
for above a score of years in a state of anarchy, an active 
rivalry for clueftamslnp going on among the v anous cities 
But we know from Chinese history that within a few )ears 
of the pilgrim’s visit to this region there was a king of 
Ferghana, that the king was murdered by the West Turks, 
and that he was succeeded on the throne by Ins son 1 
The royal family belonged to the great Shao-wu clan 
Thus we are apparently justified in regarding Yuan- 
cliuang’s account of the countrj as information derived 
from persons living outside of the distnct desenhed 
The narrative proceeds — 

From this (i e Fei-lian) going west above 1000 h one comes 
(or, the pilgrim came) to the Su tu h sc tia countrj This he 
describes as being 1400 h m circuit with the She (Jaxartes) 
nver on its east The She river rises m the north end of the 
Tb ung Ling and flows north west a great muddj rapid stream 
In natural products and j opular waj s Stt tu h sc-na resembled 
Tashhend there was a king but he was under the Turks 

The name of the countrj here transcribed Su-tu-h-se-na 
(% ^ SI>) was peibaps a Sanskrit word like Sutushan 

meaning “happy,” “easily satisfied’, or Sutnshna which 
means “dry,” “thirsty” It is apparentlj the same name 
which is transcribed Sii-tu sluh-m (0 BD> Sa-tui- 
sha-na, and Soh tu sha net Another name for the distnct 
was Ka-pu-tan net (ty pa JJj), and it was called bj the 
Chinese the “Tung Ts'ao (Jfr Countiy Ts'ao being 
one of the Shao-wu brothers * This is endentlj the “Se- 


• i T ang shu 1 c Ma Tile 
* T ang shu, 1 e Ma T 1 1 c 
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THE THIRSTY COUNTRY 


troushteli ’ of Ibn Haukal who says the country has no 
navigable nvei but has “running streams and fountains 
and meadows and groies’ with mines of gold, silver, cop 
peras, and sal ammoniac “It is a mountainous region, 
bounded on the east by part of Ferghana, on the webt 
by the borders of Samarkand on the north bj Chaje 
(1 e Taslikend), on the south it lie& near Kish” 1 * M 
St Martin identities the district with the Osruslma or 
Satru^hua of Musulman writers the modern TJratupe or 
Uratepe, the Ura Tube of our maps ' The identification 
is evident!) practically correct and the distance and 
direction of Ura Tube agree with the pilgrim’s account 
But the Life which does not mention Fei ban, makes 
\ uan chuang go from Tashkend direct to Sutnshan which 
it places 1000 It west from Taslikend Here there is 
evidently a mistake due apparently to the accidental 
omission of Fei ban In some Chinese woiks Sutnshan 
is placed 500 li 3 4 and in some 400 h* to the west of 
Ferghana and adjacent to Tashkend on the north 
The narrative m the Records proceeds — 

Jsorth west from the Sntnsban countrj you enter a great desert 
destitute of water and vegetation a vast blank where onlj by 
following the mountains and observing the skeletons can the 
course be directed Going above 600 it you reach the Sa wet 
lan cot»ntr\ 

The Life agrees with this account in representing the 
pilgrim as going north west from Sutnshan 600 h through 
a great sandy desert to the Sa mei(or mo) kan country 
This is as has been shown long ago the Samarkand of 
historj Now it is quite true that there is a great sandy 
desert to the north west of the Ura Tube country, but one 
could not reach Samarkand going north west from that 
countrj M St Martin does nut help us, here fat ha 
carelessly makes the pilgrim put Samarkand to the south 


1 Oriental Geography (tr Ouselev) ps 261 2G3 

1 Jul en HI p 2“8 

* T’ung-chih hao 1 c. 
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of Sutrislian or Un Tube His ’words on tins subject 
are— “D’Aurattpe ou Asrouchna i Samarkand la distance 
est d’environs 45 lieues au sud sudouest Hiouen tlisang 
marque 500 (37 lieues) dc Sou ton It sc- na a Sa mo hen 
en marebant au sud” 1 In a note to the passage with 
which we aro now engaged Julien apparently makes a 
mistake m stating that M St Martin would substitute 
south w est for the north tc<?«£ of the text Brctsclmeider 
quotes this note and declares tho change to bo unnecessary 
He, however, gets over tho difficulty of tho text by cutting 
out the important but puzzling words “ yomj aloie GOO h 
you come to the Sa-mei 1 an country ” A traveller proceed- 
ing to Samarkand from Uia-Tubc would perhaps go north- 
west as far asJizak and then turn south west, performing 
a journey of about 120 miles The fact that Yuan chuang 
does not seem to have known of the springs of bad biacki<di 
water m the northern pirt of tho desert ho describes 
might lead ono to think that if ho mado tho journey 
between tho two places ho skirted tho southern «udo of 
the desert This inference would bo stiengthened by the 
mention of mountains and of course by tho direction 
mentioned, viz north west 

But taking all circumstances into consideration wo must 
rather decide to regard the whole passage beginning 
with— “From this above 1000 U to Tcihan,” and ending 
with “going above 500 U you come to Sa mci ban” to bo 
an account obtained from others and not the rc>ult of a 
personal visit We should, accordingly, perhaps regard 
the pilgrim as going direct from Tashkcnd to Samarkand 
From this point of view our text must he regarded hero 
as defective and the last clause of our passage should 
read — ‘From Tashkend going abo\o 500 h south west he 
came to the Sa mei kan country ’ The distance seems to 
be too short, hut we find that it agrees with accounts 
given in other Chinese works 5 


Jnlien IIL p 2 9 
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SAMARKAND 

The countrj at winch Yuan cbuang now arrived is 
called by lnm Sa mo (or mei) fin (or 7 on) (ijj, it) * l 
name which has been tiken to represent '•Samarkand ’ 
"We may however regard the region indicated bj the 
term Samokan countrj to be identical with the Samar- 
kand district without holding that the two names are 
identical According to popular accounts the name Samar 
kand was derived from an Arabian hero and was not 
given to the city in this district until about A D 043 
In Chinese literature this name does not appear until the 
time of the Mongols. It was introduced by them and it 
was explained as an Arabian word meamng/on hua ({$ 
that is l listing, full of life thronged 1 
A note to our text tells us that the Samokan countrj 
was called in Chinese Kanghio (ij*- 0) which is the 
K ang and K ang kG Kuo of the Han and other histones 
This K ang ku temtory had been at one time a large region 
embracing the distnets since known as Tcrgbana, Kolustan 
Tashkend, Samarkand and other States 2 But it had 
become split up among several members of the Shao wn 
clan and m the beginning of the seventh century A D 
the Kang country was rougblj speaking that region 
bounded on the north bv the Chash (or Tash) kingdom 
on the east bj Kohistan, on the south bv Kesh, and on 
the west bj Bokhara 

Up to Yuan chuang’s time Kang seems to have been 
the only name by which this country was known to the 
Chinese generally Other names had been introduced into 


1 See the Ching ting yuan shah yu chie (li £ 3C £ da I*) 4 but 

see also cJ 6 

2 It was originally however a small state kept in restraint by 
the Yue chih(Gefce) on the *outh and by theHiung nu on the ea*t, 
and its inhabitants were nomads See Shah chi ch 1*3 Ejtngku 
was one of Asoha « outlying Provinces which he proposed to hand ■ 
over to Kunala 
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literature but they could not be said to have been gene- 
rally adopted One of these new names was Samokan 
(jj*g |$) the same with that used by Yuan-chuang, and 
another was Si-ivan (or man)-hn (£- $£ Jx), neither of 
which seems to be explained 1 Aftei Yuan ckuang’s time 
we find other names such as Sin-ssu-1 an (s#. and 

Sie-mi ssii Kan (g| J2J ^1, and these are said to stand 
for the Turkish Semez kand meaning “Fat land.” 2 Sunan 
is another form of the word for fat and the Simanhm 
mentioned abo\e may also mean Fat-Land But Sie-mi- 
ssu-Lan is also interpreted as meaning Sun-Land from 
Sams one of the names for the Sun in Arabic Tins last 
term is also given by some writers as a designation for 
Tashhend rather than for Samarkand. The interpretation 
already mentioned as given for the name Samarkand ap- 
parently takes the Sanskrit form Samara kanda as the 
correct one The word Samara means a concourse, a 
jloclang together , and Yuan-chuang’s Samohan may be for 
another Sanskrit word with a similar meaning viz Saml- 
gama 

An old name for the capital of this countiy is Sit-he 
H), that is, Su hak or Sugat, supposed by some to be 
for the Sogd of old writers 3 * It is at least doubtful, 
however, whether this was the city which afterwards became 
known as Samarkand In other Chinese writers Suhak 
was only one of the royal cities of this country! With 
these the capital has other names such as Aluti (fpj jjfi) 
and Pi t‘an [g]) in the Kavam land 52 Bf Ifi) 5 

Our author describes the country of Samarkand as being 
1600 or 1700 h in circuit greater m extent from east to west 

1 T ang shub eft 221 T ung chien tang run ch 39 (T ang T ai 
Tsung 5th y ) where the commentator gives Si fangtfj) hn as the 
name for Si tcan hn 

* See Med 'Res To! I p 76 note, p 77, 131 and Vol II p 58, 
256 See also Schuyler’s Turkistan Yol I p 236 

* Ch in Shu, ch 97 Sui shu, ch 83 Hirth Nachworte op c S 85 
Su hie is also given as a city of the Tashkend country 

• * Ma T L ch 338 

5 Chien Han Shu eft 96 Fung chien hang mu ch 4 
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than from north to south Its capital was nbo\ e 20 h m circuit, 
exceedingly strong and with a large population The countrj 
was a great commercial entrepot, was very fertile, abounding 
xa trees and flowers and yielding many fine horses Its in 
habitants were skillful craftsmen smart and energetic All the 
Hu ($J) States regarded this country as their centre and made 
its social institutions their model The Ling was a man of spirit 
and courage and was obeyed by the neighbouring states He 
had a splendid army the most of his soldiers being Chei he 
(Chat or Tak men These were men of ardent valour, 

who looked on death as a going back to their kindred and 
against whom no foe could stand in combat 
The term Chela of this passage is evidently a foreign 
word and it is inteiprcted in other hooks as meaning 
Chan shi (Sp i)i “soldier” or “warnor” 1 But another 
supposition is that it stands for Chalak, the name of a 
town to the north west of the city of Samarkand The 
district in which Ohalak lay was at this time famed for 
its tall strong men who were much sought after as soldier* 
The characters lead Chela, lion ever, seem rather to stand 
for a word like Takka, the name of a country 
The Life represents the people of Samokan as being 
Fire worshippers Other accounts describe them as being 
Buddhists in the sixth and seventh centuries although 
they worshipped also the gods of other religions and their 
own ancestors They probably were not all Fire woishippers, 
but the} were evidently haters and persecutors of Buddhism 
at the time of Yuan chuang’s visit There were two mo- 
nasteries in the capital and when the young Brethren of 
Yuan chuang’s party went to perform their religious ser- 
vices in one of these the people drove them out and burned 
the monastery The king, however, punished the evil doers 
and heard the pilgrim expound Buddhism and extol Buddha, 
aud ci cn allowed him. to hold a. tehg’ms, 
for the ordina’ion of Brethren to serve in the monasteries 
This king was the head of the Sbao wu clan and the 
name of the particular branch to which he belonged was 


Tang Shu, 1 c Here the word is written 
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"Wen (j^) 1 The Western Turks had at this time gained 
the ascendancy in these regions and had become all- 
powerful Policy and ambition made this lung wed a 
daughter of the Turkish royal family and the result was 
that the Samokan (K‘ang) country became a vassal to the 
West Turks In the jear AD 631 the king sent an 
embassy to Pluna praying to be received as a vassal, but 
the Chinese Emperoi for wise and patriotic reasons de- 
clined to accede to the request 2 
The words here rendered “looked on death as going 
back to tlieir kindred” are Slab sziijit hiei (jjijj tjs 
The expression means that the Che la men regarded death 
as a natural event, as a return to the state from which 
they had come It is a literary phrase and is sometimes 
varied bj the addition of chung ({£), ‘ the end ” 

Before continuing the nanative of lus journey towards 
India our pilgrim pioceeds to give short accounts of 
several countries in the region around Samokan and con 
nected with that country His information about these 
districts was probably obtained from living authorities 
during his stay at the capital of Samokan (or Samarkand) 
Commencing with the first country in a southeilj direction 
he tells us that 

“Sooth east from Samarkand you go to the Mi tno ha (5? 5?) 

countrj 1 This country, which was situated in the mountains, 
was 400 or 600 h in circuit, long from north to 60 uth and narrow 
from east to west In the products of the land and the ways 
of the people it resembled Samokan 

The Life does not mention this place and Yuan chuang 
it will he seen, does not tell us how far it was from 
Samokan In other Chinese books its situation is described 
as being 100 It to the south or south east of Samarkand, 
500 h from TJru-Tube on the noith west (a mistake for 
north east) and 200 h from Kesh on the south-west, or 
according to one authority 400 h from Kesh on the south s 


1 Wei Shu ch 102 

3 T ung chien kang mu, c/ t 39 T‘ang Shu 1 c 
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A note to our text tells us that the Chinese name for 
Mimoho was J&GU 7 «o, Mis country Mi being another 
scion of the Shao wu clan Its foreign name also is given 
elsewhere as Mi mo {§1 5^) and it probably was some 
thing like Maimak or Memagli Fiom othei sources we 
learn that the capital the name of which n as Po si to 
fi ft) was about two U in circuit and was on the 
west side of the Ha mi (Df, %) River This country which 
was formerly a part of the great K ang kingdom fell into 
the hands of the West Turls while Yuan chuang was on 
his pilgi image 1 

M Saint Maitm identifies Mimoho with Mouglnan or 
Maghin 1 38 lieues de Samarkand vers 1 est en mclmant 
au sud This town the Maghian of oui maps is much 
too far from Samarkand if we accept the statement that 
Mimo was 100 li 01 about twenty miles from that place 
Maghian is about sixty miles south east from the site of 
old Samarkand which was a little to the north and north- 
west of the present city 

The narrative in the Records continues— 

From this [going] north jou arrive at the Rie (Kt or Ka) pu 
tan m ft DjJ J5) country 

A note to the text tells ns that the Chinese name for 
this country was 2 hao(^) J.110 kingdom ofTsao, who was 
another brother of the Shao wu family This information, 
however is unsatisfactory as there were at this time m 
this region four Tsao kingdoms known as East, Middle, 
West Ts ao and Ts ao simply Of these the first cor- 
responded to the Sutnshan or Ura Tube district which 
as has been seen was also called Kaputana The Tsao 
of the note was apparently understood to include the 
Middle and West Tsao 

When the narrative states that “north from this’ you 
go to Kaputana the word lh s is apparently to be taken 
as meaning Samol an In the Fang chih the direction is 


1 Tung chien kang mu eh 40 (Tang Tai Tsung 16th y) 
1 Juhen III p o&i 
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given as North-vest and this is perhaps right M Saint- 
Mart m takes the words “from, this” to refer to Mt-mo or 
Maghian, and supposes the Kaput ana country to be a citj 
“Kebond” about the situation of which nothing is known 1 
But it is better to understand our author as taking Sa- 
markand as the pomt of departure, and the Kaputana 
country is then probably represented by the present Mitan 
and the surrounding district. The Ts'ao country, we are 
told, was to the north west of Kang ku and Middle Ts ao 
to its north Mitan is about thirty miles north-west from 
the modern Samarkand and m the district which includes 
Chalak once famous for its good soldiers 
Our author continues his account — 

Going west from this country for above 300 h jou come to the 
Ku shuang-ni-la or 2Tu san m ka (& f&P) country 

In other treatises we find this name written Kuei-sang- 
ni (j£ [g) read KusanniL 2 The Chinese name, we are 

told in a note to our text was J3b(fpj) Into, the kingdom 
of Ho, another scion of the Sliao wu clan The great 
Buddhist monk named Sangha, who came to China in 
AD 660, declared himself to be a native of this country, 
and claimed to be a member of the Ho family 3 
M Samt Martin supposes the Kusanmk of our author 
to he the “Koschameh or Kochania” halfway between 
Samarkand and Bokhara The Life, which has omitted 
all mention of Mimoha and Kaputana makes KusanniL to 
he above 300 h west from Samokan This, I think, is 
also the meaning of the passage in our text, and about 
60 miles west of Samokan, or north west from Samarkand, 
would bring us to the neighbourhood of the modem Panj 
snarQDa district 
Our text proceeds — 

From this country, that is apparently, KusanniL it is above 
200 h to the Hob han (P^j country 


1 Juhen III p 281 

5 Ma T 1 ch 338 T ang shu ch. 221 

3 Sung kao seng chuan, ch 18 
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The note to the text tells ms that the Chinese name 
for this country ns 1 ? Tuny An( ^ %)/tro or “Fast-An 
kingdom T Aii, as we base seen was the name of one 
of the Sliao wu brofticrs and this chief evidently lnd a 
largo principality IToh han was only a part and was 
callcl the “Small country It was south of the Art »» 
river and its capital had the same name also written 
I lol than (pj 1 . ff) and [robably pronounced like Kliakan 
or Ivhagan 1 M Saint Martin identifies this distnet with 
that of the mo lorn Kcrroineh or Kermmah and ho is 
probably nearly correct 

Re*t from Ho! Ian t >0 It was the I\i Aoh (^{J Pjjl country 
This country which a noto to our text tells us was 
called by the Chinese the “Middle An kingdom n is placed 
bj the 1 ang Shu 100 li to the southwest of Hob han 
It is the country which is called Am »n ({ft V v ) in some 
books and it is also called the An and the Great An 
kingdom Tor the P« hoh of our text we find Ft httoh 
(^i tir) and these two probably represent an original like 
Bokh or Bokliar 1 M Saint-Martin and D T Bretschneider 
identify the country with the modern Bokhara 3 and the) 
arc doubtless ngbt but the Bokh of our pilgrim was ap- 
parently to the north of the present city and district of 
Bokhara. 

Our author continues — 

From tins countrj (u e Bokh) west nl»o\ o 400 /» is the Fab U 
(ffc J&) countrj 

This is the reading of the A, B, and D texts but m 
stead of Fu ti the C text has Sk(j£) ti in on place and 
I He (or Mu fe) U m another Then the Life, which also 
reads Fall (t reduces the distance from Bokh from 400 
to 100 h The usual note to the text tells us that the 
Chinese name for the country was “H«i an kuo ’ or “West 
An kingdom 1 In the T ang Shu we find the above IFic 


‘ Sla T 1 1 c T ang Shu 1 c 
^Ia Tile T ang Shu 1 c 
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(or Mu) U given as the Dime of one of the nine Shao wu 
chiefs, and it also mentions a Su ti district m this region 1 
Taking Fah h as the reading -we ma) regard this trans 
cnption as possibly representing a name like Fttptei St 
Martin finds the modern 1 epresentative of Tab ti in Bshk, 
‘lieu situe sur la droite de lOxus i line trentame de 
lieues au sud ouest de Boukhara ” But we should probably 
regard the Fa tt of our text as having had a situation m 
the neighbourhood of the present Darganata district on 
the west side of the Oxus Tins Ta ti (or Su ti) is per 
haps the principality designated Niao na ga or T Vu na ga 
or ^ which was to the west of the Oxus about 

400 h South west from the An countrj 2 
The narrative proceeds — 

From this that is Fah ti it is over 500 li sooth west to the 
ITtio h at mi la fiUI) conntrj This lay along the 

hanks of the Oxus being 20 or 30 l\ east to west and above 
oOO h north to sooth 

M Saint Martin substitutes north uest for the south west 
of this passage, and lie is doubtless right 3 All the texts 
however, have south uest and the Life has uest but the 
T ang Shu places this country 600 ii to the north west of 
Su h (Fa ti) In the B O and D texts there is a Chinese 
note to the text which contains only the words for ‘m 
Chinese” but A supplies the name which had dropped 
out This is Huo **) hio this kingdom of H uo sin 
(or sun) one of the princes of the Shao wu family The 
country here called Huo li si mi ha or Khorismika(?) has 
been identified with the modern Khanate of Khiva cor- 
responding to the Kharesm orKliorazm of ancient authors 4 
In the T ang Shu Huo li si mi and Kuo h (,ft jflj) are 
given as synonyms for Huo sin and the country is described 
as being south of the Oxus and as having bullock waggons 


i Tang Shu 1 c 

1 Ma Tile T nng cli h 1 ao 1 c In the Stu Shu 1 c Wu 
na ka (or ga) 13 one of the Shao wu princes 
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wlncli were used hj travelling merchants 1 In some of 
the lists of the Shao-wp princes the name Duo-sin does 
not occur. 


KASANXA 

The pilgrim now resumes the narrative of Ins journej 
He relates that 

from the Samokan country be went sooth west above 300 h to 
the Kashuangna or Kasmni +1) Jj>) countrj This was 
1400 or 1500 h in circuit and it resembled Samarkand in its 
natural products and the wajs and customs of the people 
All texts and the Fang-chih seem to agree in the read- 
ing ‘from Samokan,” but the Life makes the pilgrim 
proceed Irom Ivlnresm Tins, however, is undoubtedly 
wrong and quite impossible In the Chinese note to our 
text we are told that the Chinese name for this countrj 
was Shih{$l)J’UO, the kingdom of Shib, another of the 
nine Shao-wu chiefs Trom other sources wo learn that 
the country was called also K‘a~<ha flj- (J;) and KC-sluh 
(jPj fiy which are perhaps only different forms of a namo 
like Kesh. Tins is perpetuated in the modern name of 
the district, Kesh, derived dircctl) perhaps from the name 
of the city Ki-shih (£ jji) which was built m the 7 ,h cen- 
tury The capital, corresponding to the present Shahr-i- 
sebs or Shelir, lay about ten It south of the Tu-wo (ffi Jt) 
River 3 This is probably the present Kaslika-dana “on 
which the city is founded” Kesh was formerly a depen- 
dency of Kangku which lay 240 h to the north of it 

THE IRON PASS 
Our pilgrim’s narrative proceeds — 

From Kesh he proceeded south west abo\ e 200 h and entered 
a range of mountains Here his path was a narrow risk} track, 
there were no inhabitants and little grass or water Travelling 


J T ang Shu, 1 c 
1 T ang Shu I c 
3 Med Kes Yol II p 273 
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amon" the hills m a south east direction for above 300 h he 
entered the Iron Pass (lit Iron Gate) Along this Iron Pass on 
either side is a verj high precipitous mountain Although there 
is a narrow path m it this is still more inaccessible Tho rocks 
which nse up on both sides are of an iron colour, when the 
gates were set up they were also strengthened with iron and 
numerous small iron hells were suspended on them The name 
it hears was given to tho Pass on account of its impregnable 
nature 

Yuan chuang apparently went from Kesh to the neigli 
bourhood of the place now called Ghuzar Fort, and then 
turning south east followed the Ghuzar river until ho 
reached the Iron Pass But the Life does not make any 
mention of the change of direction from south west to 
south east The words for “Although there is a narrow 
path” are in all my texts Sui yu hsia clung (g[| ft $'■ $g), 
hut Juhen’s text seems to have had instead of sui the 
word h So his translation of the clause winch seems 

to give better sense is — “Elies (1 e the “deux montagnes 
paralleles”) ne sont 6eparees que par un sentier qui est 
fort etroit, et, en outre, htnsse de precipices” But one 
does not see how there could be ‘precipices,” and sm is 
the correct reading 

In D r Bretschneider’s learned treatise, to which reference 
is so often made in these pages, the reader will find much 
information about the Iron Pass (or Gate) 1 It is the 
Buzgola Kbana or Goat-house of the Hindus and it is 
known by other names According to some its width 
varies from 40 to 60 feet and it is about two miles m 
length a stream flows through it and it contains a village 
The Life represents the actual gate as being made of the 
raw iron, at tha wv/Ji m •mA $heb t&mA. 

with iron hells, and hence according to it, came the name 
of the pass or rather Gate But the pilgrim used indn 
m the sense of Pass or Passage and he understood this 


l0 P c I p 82 and II p 274 See also Reclcs Geog T VI 
$ 502 Remusat Rout Mel As T 1 p 238, Sui Shu ch 83, 
Tang Shu 1 c , Hirths Hachworte op c p 84ff 
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to have the epithet Iron because it was strong and im- 
pregnable Later travellers relate that the Pass vras 
guarded by a barrier (or barriers) of the iron stone of 
the place clamped or faced with iron But no one after 
Yuan-cbuang’s time seems to have seen an actual gate 
hung with bells, and we read only of a tradition that there 
had once been a great gate This Pass once checked the 
Tu-kue or Turks in their western advances, and kept them 
and Tohharans apart, and it became famous in the time 
of the Mongol conquests In Chinese works of the T'ang 
and later periods it is often called the T‘ie men Jcttan or 
“Pass of the Iron Gate” It is thus described by a recent 
writer — “The famous ravine of the Iron Gate winds through 
a high mountain chain, about twelve versts to the west of 
Derbent It is a narrow cleft, 6 to 3G paces wide and 
about two versts long It is known now as Buzghala 
KhAna (i e the house of Goats) Its eastern termination 
is 3540 feet above the sea, its western termination 3740 feet 
A torrent, Buzghala Khina bulak flows, through it” 1 

TU-HUO-LO (TOKHARA) 

Our narrative proceeds to describe that 
going out of the Iron Pass j on reach the Ttt hvo lo countrj 
This was al ove 1000 h north to south and 3000 h east to west, 
it reached on the east to the Ts'ungLing, on the west lo Persia 
on the south to the Great Snow Mountains (the Hindu Kush) 
and on the north to the Iron Pass, the nvtt Oxus flowed 
through the middle of it from east lo west , for several cen 
tunes the succession to the sovereign tj had been interrupted 
and the countrj was divided into 27 States with separate chief* 
and all subject to the Turks, “When the climate becomes warm 
there is much sickness and at the end of winter and beginning 
of spring there is constant rain (in C “a succes-uon of hoarfrost 
and rain ) , hence m all the countnes south of this to Lan p o 
ranch heat sickness is a natural characteristic, hence the Buddhist 
Brethren go into Retreat of the Itaraj season on the 1G«» day 
of the 12'h month and go ont on the 1 >«> daj of the 3rd month , 
this is because there u much ram then, thus making their 


1 Tankk t Rashid hj Pitas and Ross p 20 
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religious precepts conform to the seasons ” The people were 
pusillanimous and ill favoured, but thej were m a manner 
reliable and were not gnen to deceitful wajs The} had a 
peculiar spoken language and an alphabet of 25 letters, their 
writing was horizontal from left to right, and their records had 
graduall) increased until thej exceeded those of Su h in number 
Thc> had for clothing more calico (tieh) than serge, their cur 
renC} consisted of gold, siher, and other coins which were 
different from those of other countries 
The Tit'huo lo ($g 3*5) of this passage is undoubtedly 

the Tokliara of old western geographers In the Chinese 
note to the text we are told that an old and incorrect 
name was T'U hto-lo (Pfc |$). which is the transcription 
used in the Sui-Shu There are also other transcriptions 
of the name such as the Fu-hu-lo (pj; PT ^E) of early 
writers, but the differences arc not irapoitant In certain 
Chinese translations of Buddhist treatises the namo is 
given Tu-la li (5E (or P£) tj'Jj) or Tuklmr 1 Tho Sanskrit 
name is Tuhh’iia another form of which is Tusliffra. Tins 
word has the meanings of frost, snow, and mist or tfrpoio. 

The extent and boundaries of the country named 
Tohhara found in other works differ considerabl} fiom 
those given bj our pilgrim 1 2 3 It was supposed to cor- 
respond partly to the gieat Ta-Hsia of earl) Chinese 
records, 2 and portions of tho present Bokhara and Ba- 
dakshan seem to have been once included under tins name. 
Samt Martin and Yule 4 are positive in asserting that 
Yuan-clmang’s Tohhaia was the countr} of the Yetlia, 
but tins is against Chinese authority In tho Wei-Shu 
and Sui Shu, for example, wc have distinct accounts of 
ToUiara and of the Yetha, and tlic people of the former 
are referred to the Small Yue-fj, while the Yetha arc 
said to have been of the original Yue-ti stock The Yetha 


1 Ta chib tu Inn, ch 2o (No 1169), YibbSsha Inn, ch 9 (No 1279 
tr AD 3S3) 

1 Ma T 1 ch 339 

3 T‘ang Shn, c/i 221 , T‘ung chien kang mu, ch 40 (T ang T‘ai 
Tsung 16*i» 3 ear) 

4 Julien III p 2S5 , J E A S Yol YI p 94 
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and Tohhamns lived together, bat the former were nomads, 
while the latter were dwellers m towns 
The part of the passage within, inverted commas reads 
m Jnlien’s version thus — “La temperature etant con- 
stamment tiede, les epidemies y sont tres frequentes A 
la fin de l’hiver et an commencement du pnntemps, il 
tombe des plrnes contmuelles C’est pourquoi au sud de 
ce pays, et au nord de Lanpo, il rfegne beaucoup d’6pi- 
denues De li vient que tous les religieux entrent dans 
les demenres fixes le sememe jour du douzieme mois, et 
en sortent le qumzieme jour du troisieme Cet usage est 
fonde sur i’abondance des pluies Les instructions qu’on 
leur donne sont subordonnees aux saisons” 1 Now the text 
does not seem to assert that the temperature of this large 
region was constamment tiede, and that consequently epi- 
demics were frequent Such a statement, moreover, would 
be at variance with other passages in this chuan such as 
the descriptions of Kie clnh and Damian It is true, 
however, that Ma Tnan hn, on the authority of others 
represents the Tohhara country as having a hot climate, 
but that was evidently only in the summer, for the in- 
habitants were able to store ice for use during the hot 
weather What our author apparently wanted his readers 
to understand was that the climate became warm or mild 
in early spring when the rainy season began this change 
to the temperature produced much illness which was called 
“Heat (or Spring) sickness ” In all my texts the reading 
here is wen chi $:), but Juhen’s text may have had 
*®2 h(3|[) chi, and this is rightly translated in his note 
“maladies epidSmiques” Because the early spring was 
the rainy season of these countries the Buddhist Brethren 
in them made that their time of Retreat from the Rain 


* text °i tte P a «age is— Pt) 'fl' 

S * Hi m 55- <■» o K5 $ jg ^ B g g $ 

jfi. 
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In India the rainy season was m the summer, and this 
was the time of "year m which Retreat was to be observed 
according to the Vinaya By changing the time of ^Retreat 
these Brethren departed from the letter but conformed to 
the spirit of their regulations 
Eor a long tune the name Tokhara seems to have 
practically gone out of use, and the country which once 
bore the name is now to some degree represented by 
Badahsham 1 Even in our pilgrim’s time it was properl} 
not the name of a country but of a great tribe or people 
occupying a certain large terntorj 
Proceeding with his description of the region the pilgrim 
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the same m •width its capital being 20 It in circuit It reached 
on the east to the Ext i u te country in the Ta ung Ling 

The Eu-mt te country was above 2000 h long and 200 h 
wide it was in the Ts ung Ling mountains its capital was above 
20 It in circuit on the sonth east it was near the Ox us and on 
the south it adjoined the Shhkim cointry 

To the south across the Oxus were the countries called Ta 
mo si tie-ti Po to cl xiang na Tin po 1 an Eu lang no Ex mo 
tala Pohlo Kt h st no holohi A lint Metgkan South 
east from the Etto (Kunduz) country were the E'uo-si to and 
An ta lofo countries the circumstances about these being related 
in the account of the return journey South west from Euo 
was the Fo la lang country which was above 60 It long and 
9 00 It broad its captal being above ten h in circuit South of 
it was the Ex list tmn kan country which was above 1000 h m 
c rcuit its capital being 14 or lo It in circuit To the north 
west of it was the Hu lot country which wa9 800 h in circuit 
with its capital five or six in circuit It had above ten monasteries 
with more than 600 Buddhist Brethren 
In the Life we are merely told that the pilgrim travelled 
some hundreds of h from Tohhara crossed the Oxus and 
came to the Huo country (Kunduz) Tins was the resi 
dence of Ta tu (qg Jg) the S7i8 (,$) or General in com 
mand, the eldest son of the She hu Khan and a brother 
inlaw of the king of Kao chang* This king had given 


i See Chuan XII oft XVIII 

1 The whole of this paragraph is taken from the Life ch II Julien 
I p 62 f In this passage the word Ta tu is apparenth treated as a 
personal name but it was rather a generic name qualifying a title 
It is found with a slight variation of transcription prefixed as here 
to She and also to Khan IVe must regard it as a foreign word, 
but we may hes tate to accept its identification with Tardush or 
Tardu This latter term is generally used to designate a Turkish 
tribe or horde hut it also occurs in nu inscription as the name of 
a Kirghiz envoy The Ta tu of our j assage cannot he regarded as 
having a tnbal s. gutfkaace wad bare as. in other -yAae.es at 'uexoa to 
qualify the title to which it is prefixed. See T ung chien kang mu 
eft 40 (T aug T ai Tsuug loin y ) Thomsen & Inscriptions de 1 Orkhon 
p* 63 114 146, Birth Nachworte S 130 f 

The She of this passage is of frequent occurrence in Chinese 
history treating of the Turks It is explained as meaning soldier or 

Genera? liut the title is always applied to a very high mil tarv i * * * v 

officer usually a near relative of the Khan This S/e is regarded 
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a letter of introduction, but when Yuan-chuang arrived 
tbe Kao cli‘ang princess was dead and the General was 
ill, and bearing of the pilgrim’s arrival with a letter he 
with Ins male and female retinue made uncontrollable 
lamentation He invited the pilgrim to rest for a time, 
promising that if be recovered be would accompany the 
pilgrim to India Tbe General recovered b) tbe help of 
the exorcisms of an Indian Buddlust monk, but he was 
poisoned by a young queen at the instigation of a step- 
son 1 Then this stepson T l eJJm , the son by theTIao-cb'ang 
princess being a child, usurped the position of General 
and married lus step mother (tbe young wife whom be lmd 
induced to murder her husband and bis father) On account 
of the funeral services for the General tbe pilgrim was 
detained heie more than a month In tins time he made 
tbe acquaintance of a great Buddhist monk named Dhai- 
masangha who bad a very high reputation as a profound 
scholar in Buddhism. But Yuan chuang found lum to be 
onl) superficially acquainted with tbe Hlnayfimst books, 
and he knew nothing of MabayZimsm When the pilgrim 
was ready to continue bis journe} be asked the new 
General for escoit and post accommodation 2 on the waj 
southwards towards India The General strongly recom- 


as a transcription of an old Turkish word Shad Thomsen, Inscriptions, 
p 346 , Ilirth Nachworte S 45 

1 According to the text the ShC or Military governor after his 
marriage with the Knocking princess had taken a new Khatun or 
queen This >oung concubine urged on by the son of a senior queen 
poisoned her lord, and thereupon the joung pnnee took his fathers 
jlaco to the concubine and people He is here called Te hn HJ) 
as if this were his personal name But T Z Ain is said to be for the 
Turkish word Tagra (or Tegin) meaning Pnnee, and it is of frequent 
occurrence as a high title See Schlegels St le funeraire p 6, 
Thomsen’s Inscriptions p 73 

* For “post accommodation” here the original 13 TI'ii lo (&[> 

This is a word common to the Mongols and Turks and is known as 
u/a or ti/aA. It denotes the contributions of service imposed on 
?ubjccts b\ goicrnment, and includes the supply of men and horses 
and accommodation for officials when travelling on dutj. 
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mended him to visit the Fo-hoAo country, which belonged 
to his horde, and had interesting sicred Mtcs. This advice 
was urged also by certain Brethren from tint country 
who had come to Huo m connection with the change of 
administration, and Yuan-chuang acted on the advice, and 
joined these Brethren on their return 

Most of the countries here described as ljing between 
the Iron Pass and Bamian are mentioned again in the 
account of the return journev , and it is not necessary to 
refer to them farther at present. 

FO-HO (BALKH) 

The narrative uv the Records proceeds to relate that 
West (i c from Su /in) jon reach Foho This country was 
above 600 h from east to west and -100 It north to louth, reach 
ing on the north to the 0<us TJie capital, which all called 
“Little Rajagriha city, was aboi e twenty /i in circuit, but though 
it was strong it was thinly peopled. In natural products the 
district was rich and the land and water flowers were too many 
to enumerate. There were above 100 Buddhi*t monasteries with 
more than 3000 Brethren all adherents of the “Small Vehicle’ 
system 

Outside the capital on the south west side was the Xa-fo 
(Nava) Sangh'irlma or New Monastery built by a former king 
of the country This was the only Buddhist establishment north 
of the Hindu-Kush m which there- was a constant succession of 
Masters who were commentators on the canon. The image of 
the Buddha m this monastery was artistically made of (accord- 
ing to one reading, studded with) noted precious substances, and 
its halls were adorned with costly rarities, hence it was plundered 
for gain bv the chiefs of the various states In the monasterv 
was an image of Vaisravana deva which had bona fide miracles 
and in my stenons way* protected the establishment. The pilgrim 
tells how not long before the time of his visit this deva bad 
frustrated an armed attempt of the Turkish £7ie-hw or governor 
name Ssit, the son of a governor, to invade and plunder the 
monastery 

In the South Buddha Hall of this establishment were Buddha s 
washing-basin abont one ton m capacity so bright and dazzling 
was the blending of colours in this basin that one could not 
well tell whether it was of stone or metal There was also a 
tooth, of the Buddha an inch long and of an inch broad, 
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and there was his broom made of kasa grass above two feet 
long and about seven inches round, the handle being set with 
pearls On the sis festival days these relics were exhibited to 
the assembled lay and clerical worshippers On such occasions 
the relics moved by the “thorough sincerity” of a worshipper 
maj emit a brilliant light 

To the north of the New Monastery was a tope above 200 feet 
high which was plastered with diamond-cement This tope was 
also ornamented with various precious substances, and it con 
tamed relics which sometimes shone with supernatural light. 
South west from the New Monastery was a clung fit (fj| /jjjf) 
or Buddhist temple This had been built long ago, and had 
been the resort of Brethren of high spiritual attainments from 
all quarters It had been found impossible to beep a record of 
those who here realized the Four Fruits (that is, became arhats) 
So topes were erected for those arhats who when about to die 
made a public exhibition of their miraculous powers , the bases 
of these topes were very close together and were some hundreds 
odd in number But no memorial erection was made in the case 
of those Brethren, about 1000 in number, who although arhats 
had died without exhibiting miracles In this establishment 
were above 100 Brethren, who were “day and night assiduous at 
their duties,” and one could not tell which was common monk 
and which was arhat 

The Fo ho ($£ pg,) of this passage has been identified 
with the city and district of Balkh and the identification 
is probably quite correct But we cannot pioperly regard 
the Chinese word as a transcuption of the woid Balkh, 
or of its variant Pahl, or of Vahlika the name in the 
Bphat-samhita and supposed to be the original form 1 In 
the Life the name is given as Fo ho-lo and I-ching writes 
it Fo fc*o lo 1 These transcriptions seem to require an 
original like Bokkar or Bokhara, the name of the country 
which included Balkh The Fo ho or Balkh of our pilgrim 
was evidently not very far west or north-west from Huo 
(Kunduz) and it was under the same Turlasli governor 
with that State The pilgrim, the Life tells us, beheld 
Balkh as a “Better Land”, with its cities and their sur- 


1 Julien III p 289 Alberum Vo! I p 300 Fleet Ind Ant 
• YoL AXn p 192 

5 Hsi yu ch‘iu, ch 1 and Chava&nes Memoires p" 23, 48 
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roundings u bold relief, and its rales and country districts 
nch and fertile The description which he gives of the 
capital and the surrounding district agrees with the ac- 
counts of later travellers 1 

The Nat a sangharama or New Monastery of this passage 
is the Nava vibara and Ssiti ss/i (with the same meaning) 
of I-chmg who also represents the establishment as being 
occupied by Brethren of the Hlnayana system 2 In the 
Life the Buddha’s washing basin m this monastery is of 
a capacity of two ton, and another account makes it to 
have held only a sheng The tou of the T ang period 
was a little more than nine quarts and the sheng was 
only about a pint The basin and the tooth and the 
broom were exhibited to the worshippers on the sacred 
days On these occasions the ‘thorough sincerity,” the 
full hearted earnestness of devotees sometimes had power 
to move the relics to shed a brilliant light For “thorough 
sincerity” the term in the text is Chih ch'eng (g? 5 $) a 
classical expression, derived from the “Chung yung ’3 The 
Confuciamst believed that this ‘ thorough sincerity” enabled 
its possessor to have a subtle influence over external 
nature But to the pilgrim a Confuciamst converted to 
Buddhism, its power in a believing worshipper extended 
to the mysterious powers associated with the sacred objects 
of his adopted leligion This New Monastery, Yuan 
chuang tells us was undei the protection of Yaisravana 
deva who kept guard over the establishment It was to 
this deva that India on the death of the Buddha entrusted 
the defence of Buddhism in the northern regions, and it 
was m this capacity that he had charge of the monastery 
Here at the time of Yuan chnang s visit was a very genial 
learned Brother from the Che ha country from whom our 
pilgrim received much kindness and assistance in his 


1 Cf Q Curtius B VH ch 18 Burnes Travels into Bokhara 
ch Yin 

5 Usi ju chiu \ c 
a Ch 22 
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studies W lth tins Brother, named Prajnakara, Yuan-chuang 
lead certam Abhidharma treatises and also the Vibhasha 
Sastra There were also in the monastery at the time 
two learned and esteemed Doctors m Buddhism who 
treated the Chinese pilgrim with great courtesy 
The term which the Becoids and the Life use for the 
Buddhist establishment to the south west of the New 
Monastery is, it will be observed, Clung hi This phrase 
means “the cottage of the essential ” and it is perhaps a 
synonym of Clang she, an old and common term with a 
similar meaning Oui pilgrim may have ta^en it over 
from a previous writer who used it iq the sense of Vihara, 
as Julien translates it here It is to be observed that 
the Life does not know anything of the invidious distinction 
in the treatment given to the relics of the arhats of this 
temple who died after miraculous exhibitions, and that of 
the relics of those arhats who passed away without such 
exhibitions The pilgrim, as we have seen, describes the 
100 Brethren in the establishment at his time as ‘day 
and night assiduous at their duties The words within 
inverted commas are a quotation with the alteration of 
one character from a wellknown passage in the Shih chmg 
and they are a stock literary phrase 1 He adds that one 
cannot distinguish among them the ordinary Brother from 
the arhat Instead of this last clause Julien has — “II est 
difficile de scruter le cceur des liommes vulgaires et des 
saints,” but this platitude cannot be forced out of the 
text This simplj tells us that all the Brethren were so 
zealous in the observances of then religion that one could 
not tell which was common monk and which was arhat 
At a distance of above 50 It north west from the capital was 
Ft tens city and above 40 h to the north of that was J^o-h s 
citj In each of these towns was a tope above thirty feet high 
"Now the story of these topes was this As soon as Jn lai long 
ago attained Bnddhahood ho went to the Bodhi Tree and thence 
to the Deer Park (near Benares) At this tune two bondholders 

Wa * “ th ° ° r, '"° aI nm ~^ ® ® 1 & A R ® 
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meeting him m Ins majestic glory gate him of their ’travelling 
provision* parched gram and honey. Uhagaiat expounded to 
them what brings happiness to men and devas, and these two 
householders were the first to heir the Fnc Commandments and 
Ten Virtues When they had recened the religious teaching 
they requested something to worship, and Julai gave them of 
his hair and naitf-pairingsi. The two men being about to return 
to their native country hegged to late rule and j attern for their 
Bervice of worship Julai thereupon making a s juare pile of his 
sifigluti, or lower robe, laid it on the ground, and did the same 
with hu uttarasnuga or outer rube and bis Samhachthiham, the 
robe which goes under the arm-pus, in succe’sion. On the top of 
these he placed his howl inserted, and then set up his mendicants 
staff, thus making a t»pe The two men, accepting the Julai’s 
instructions, returned oath to hit city, and according to the 
pattern thus taught b) the Buddha they proceeded to erect these 
two topes the \ery tint in the dispen»aUon of Sakyamnm 
Buddha Abo\e TO h west of the capital was a tope which had 
been built in the time of Kasyapa Buddha 

The Ti’itei (& and Poll $) of this very curious 
passage are the names of men not of cities. They stand 
foi Trapusha (or Tapassu) and Bhalliha (or Bkalluka) 
and aro the transcriptions used by some of the early 
tianshtors. 1 The former is sometimes translated as 
Huang-lua (jS\ /£) u a gourd” or “melon” and in Tibetan 
as Ga-gong with similar meaning: Bhalliha is translated 
T^un-lo (Jf f§), “a village,” but the Tibetan rendering 
means “good” or “fortunate” (Bballuka). 1 These two men 
were travelling merchants or caravan-chiefs from a far 
land 3 The story of their giving the Buddha his first food 
after he attained Buddhabood is told in many books with 

1 They are used m the Esin-lising-ptn ch‘i-ching (No. G p 4. tr. 
A.D 197), in the Fo-ahuo-tai-tzu-sui-ying-pen-ch'i-ching, ch 1 
(No 665, tr, cir. A.D. 250). 

TVft Vww ■mwi’xnmW totqbh are also given as 'E’nadra'ena and 
Bhadralik (Yin-kuo chmg, ch 3 No C66 tr. cir. A D 450), and as 
Kua or “Melon” (Trapusha) and Upali in the Sau-fen Vinaya, ch- 31 
where the men are brothers. 

s Sar. Vin P‘o seng-ahih, ch. 6 (No 1123) • Boddnll Life p. 34 
3 The village of the great alms giving is also located on the way 
between Bodhigaya and Benares and its name given as Tapusra,. 

bMit <? ;g ss f« g ix ?» 
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some variations In a late Sinhalese text these pious mer- 
chants erected a tope oter the piecious hair- and nail- 
cuttings in Ge)lon,‘ in a Buimese story the monument tv as 
erected in Bramah,” and in the account which Yuan chuang 
gives in Cliuan YIII a monument was erected at the 
place where the incident occurred 1 * 3 Some veisions re 
present the two tiaders as being men from the north 
some rcpiesent them as brothers, and in some versions 
there is only one man The ridiculous stor) told here of 
the Buddha’s extemponzed model of a tope does not seem 
to be found in anj otliei account of the incident. It 
gires us, however, the plain outline of the original 01 
eaily Buddhist tope oi pagoda, — a square Inse surmounted 
by a cylmdei on which was a dome topped bj a spue 
Julien endentlj misunderstood the passage and he bad a 
faulty text He makes the pilgrim state that Julai took 
off bis sangblti “forme de pieces de coton carrees” He 
had the Mmg text reading Ueh meaning “cotton” but the 
0 and D texts have the Ueh which means to double fold 
pile The topes which these two merchants erected in 
their respective native places are not represented as the 
fiist structures of the kind, but onl} as the first in the 
Buddhadom of Sakyamum The veiy next sentence, as 
we have seen tells of a K i$yapa Buddha tope in the 
same district 
The narrative continues 

South west from the capital [or Balkh] coming into n corner 
of the Snowy mountains yon arrive at the 3 ire niei (or mo)-t e 
countrj This was BO or 60 h Jong bj 100 h wide and its 
capital was above ten It in circuit 
Juhen who transliterates the Chinese chai act eis for the 
name of this country by Jui mo tho, suggests Jumadha as 
the foreign word transcribed But the first character (f£) 


1 Hard) M B p 186 

* Bigandet Legend vol 1 p 108 

3 The version in the Lahtavistara Ch XXIV, and some other 
•versions of the story do not make mention of the hair and nails 
relics and the topes 

H 
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was read yue and the name was piobably something like 
Yumadba Our author m this parage uses the mode of 
description which is supposed to indicate that he is giving 
a secondhand repoit not the result of a personal visit 
But we know from the Life that the pilgrim did go to 
this country at the pressing invitation of its king who 
•shewed him great kindness 

To the south we«t [of Yue-mei re] was the Hu shif kan country 
This was above oOO li JoDg and above 1000 h broad and its 
cap tal was above " > 0 It u» circuit it had many bill and vales 
and yielded good horses 

This country according to the T ang Shu, extended on 
the south east to Bamian M Saint Martin thinks that 
the 3u *hih 1 an of this passage mav he the district called 
by the Persians Jits! an which was u entre Balhh et le 
district de Merou er Roud” The pilgrim made a short 
visit to this country also we learn from the Life 1 

\orth west [from H t-shth lan] was Ta la kan Th s country 
was above 500 h long bv 50 or 60 /( wide and its capital was 
more than ten It in circuit on the we«t it adjoined To la ssu 
(Persia) 

M Saint-Martin thinks that this name Ta la 1 an ‘•nous 
conduit mdnbitaleinent i la Tale! an du Ghardjistan Title 
situ£e &. tiois petites joumees au de^sns de Merou er Roud 
dans la direction de Herat. ' The name which he has 
here transcribed may have been Talakan or Tarkan, hut 
it is not likely that the characters were used to represent 
a word like Talikan or Talekan 

The pilgrim now resumes his journey towards India. 
From Baikh he went south more than 100 h to Kte'Kaychh 
This country was above oOO It long and 300 h wide and its 
cap tal was five or six h in circuit It was a very stony hilly 
country w th few fruits and flowers but much pulse and wheat 
the climate was verv cold the people s ways were hard and 
bm qne There were more than ten mona_tenes with 300 
Brethren all attached to the Sarvastivadin school of the “Small 
"Vehicle system. 


i J alien HL p 2^0 Cf Yule mj B.A S \oln pl(P v 

1 Juhen HL p£80 Cf lole I c Med Res YoLh p S3 
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The word heie transcribed Ka-chih has been restoied 
as Gachi and Gaz, and Yule took the country to be “the 
Darah or Valley of Gaz” 1 

bamiAn 

Our narrative pioceeds to relate that the pilgrim 
going south east from Ka chih country* entered the Great Snowy 
Mountains These mountains are lofty and their dehles deep, 
with peaks and precipices fraught with peril Wind and snow 
alternate incessantly, and at midsummer it is still cold Piled 
up snow fills the valleys and the mountain tracks are hard to 
follow There are gods of the mountains and impish sprites 
which in their anger send forth monstrous apparitions, and the 
mountains are infested hj troops of robbers who make murder 
their occupation 

A journey of above 600 h brought the pilgrim out of the 
limits of the Tokhara country and into the Fan t/en-na country 
This was above 2000 h from east to west and 300 h from north 
to Bouth It was in the midst of the Snowy Mountains, and its 
inhabitants taking advantage of the mountains and defiles had 
their towns m «trong places The capital, which was built at a 
steep bank and across a defile had a high cliff on its north side 
and was six or seven h in length The country was very cold, 
it yielded early wheat, had little frmt or flower, but had good 
pasture for sheep and horses The people had harsh rude ways, 
they mostly wore furs and serges, which were of local origin 
Their written language, their popular institutions and their cur 
rencj were like those of Tokhara, and they resembled the people 
of that country m appearance but differed from them in their 
spoken language In honesty of disposition they were far above 
the neighbouring countries, and they made offerings and paid 
reverence with perfect sincerity to [all objects of worship] from 
the Three Precioos ones of Buddhism down to all the gods 
Traders coming and going on business whether the gods shew 
favourable omens or exhibit sinister manifestations, pay worship 
(lit seek, religious merit) 

The Fan-yen-na fjy $]>) of this is, as has been shewn 
by others, Batman, and Yuan-chuing was apparently the 
first to use this transcription Other transcuptions found 
in Chinese literature are Fan-yen (${ 3jE), anti Wang (i e 


1 lule 1 c 
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Bang)-ym (|| fif). each lepiesenting a sound like Bam-yan 
Our pilgrim lepiesents the inhabitants as using the natural 
strongholds of the hills and defiles for tlieir places of 
abode. The district, we learn from the T-ang-Shu, had 
several large towns, hut the people lived chiefly m mountain 
caves. 1 Writing from repoits of recent tiavelleis Colonel 
Yule tells us “The prominences of the cliffs which line 
the valley of BAmi&n are ci owned by the remains of 
numerous massive toweis, whilst their piecipitous faces 
are for six or seven miles pieiced by an infinity of an- 
ciently excavated caves, some of which aie still occupied 
as dwellings. The actual site of the old city is marked 
by mounds and remains of walls, and on an isolated rock 
in the middle of the valley are the considerable ruins of 
what appear to have been the acropolis, now known as 
Ghulghlila”2 This Ghulghula probably repiesents part of 
our pilgrim’s capital, the uame of which m the 7 ,h century 
was Lo-lan $]). Ibn Haukal tells us that “Bamian 
is a town about half as large as Balkli, situated on a 
lull. Befoie this hill runs a river, the stream of which 
flows into Guyestan. Bamian has not any gardens nor 
orchards, and it is the only town in this district situated 
on a hill.”* The Life tells us that when Yuan-chuang 
arrived at tlio capital the king came out to meet him and 
then entertained him in the palace and that m this city 
the pilgrim met with two learned Brethren of tlio MnhV 
safigika school who were very kind to him The king was 
probably legarded by Yuan-cliuang as a descendant of 
the S.ikya c\ile from Kapilavastu who went to Bamian 
and became its king. 

In Bamian there were some tens of Buddlnst monasteries with 
several thousands of Brethren who were adherents of ttwAHtaa.- 
jSnn school which “declares that [Buddha] transcends the ordi- 
nary”, that is, the Lokottaraaildin School. 


* T ang-shu, c/i 221, 

1 Sco “The Rock cut Caves and Statues of Bamian” m J. R A. S. 
Vol. mm Art. XIV. t 

1 Or, Goog. tr.*Ouselej p. 223 
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Por the words heie placed within inverted commas the 
original is Shuo chit shih (Jfc £ij it) This expiessiOn as 
has been shewn by others is used to tianslate the Sanskrit 
Lokottaravadm Julien interprets this and its Chinese 
equivalent as meaning those dont les disconrs s’elfrvent 
au dessus du monde 1 2 Burnouf renders the term by 
ceux qui se pretendent suptneures au monde” 0 Eitel 
translates it Those who pretend to have done with the 
world’ 3 But all these mtei pretations judged by the 
accounts of the school seem to be wrong and misleading 
Wassiljew explains the term better as meaning “those 
who argue about eraeigence from the world that is argue 
that in the Buddhas there is nothing which belongs to the 
world 4 * So also Bocklnll using Tibetan texts explains 
the term thus — “Those who say that the blessed Buddhas 
have passed beyond all worlds (i e existences) that the 
Tathigata was not subject to worldly laws aie called 
[“Those who say that the Tathagata] has passed beyond 
all world or Lol ottai avadms ■> The school which bore 
this name is descnbed as an offshoot from the Malm 
saugiha or Church of the Great Congregation of Biethren 
which arose in the MadkyadeSa or Mid India of Chmese 
writers The name was given to the sect fiom the pio 
mmence which its founders gave to the doctrines that the 
Buddhas were not begotten and conceived as human beings 
that theie was nothing uorlilly in them but that thej 
were altogethei aboie this uoild world transcending In 
Chinese Lokottaravadm became Shuo ch‘u sink (or Ch u 
si ih shuo) as in Yuan chuang s translation or Gh‘u shih 
chien yen yu or Chu shih clnen shuo 6 The former mean* 


1 Melanges p 330 333 

2 Bur Int p 4o° 

J Handbook Cb Buddhism s v Lokottara vSimah 

4 "Waos Bud S ^oO 

* Rockbill Life p 183 I have taken some liberty with il r Koci. 
hill s text as there is apparently something omitted. 

» « See the Shih pa pa lun (\o l«8fl and I pa Iron- 2^ l-n 
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‘stating that [Buddha] transcends the world” and the 
latter means ‘ tali, [of Buddha] transcending what is in 
the world” In the Hatovastu we have apparently a 
sort of text hook of this sect though the treatise represent 
itself to he portion of the Yinaya 1 It teaches with 
iteration the doctrine of the unworldliness or super world 
lmess of the Tathagatas or Great Rishi and consists 
mainly of legends of the past and present lives of the 
Buddha As Ya^umitra shew the Lokottaravadins like 
the other sect* which branched off from the Mahasaugika 
bodv differed from the latter onlv in the accidentals not 
in the essentials of doctnne and precept The peculiar 
doctrme about the Buddhas must he excepted In the lists 
of the Buddhist schools given m the Dipavamso the Lokot 
taravadin school is not mentioned 
The descnption in the text proceed * 

On the deelmtv of a hill to the north-east of the capital was 
a *tand ng image of Buddha made of <tone 140 or 150 feet high, 
of a brilliant golden colour and resplendent with ornamentation 
of precious substances To the ea*t of it was a Buddhist mona 
sterj built bv a former king of the country East of this was 
a standing image of Sahjamum Buddha Bbove 100 feet high 
made of bu sJ i)i the pieces of which had been cast «eparatel\ 
and then welded together into one 6gure 

The large Buddha image of this passage is evidently 
the “big idol, male ’ which Captain Talbot measured with 
his theodolite and found to he 173 feet high. A picture 
of this image is given at p 341 m Yol xvw of the R, A 
S Journal m the Article alreadv quoted from Captain 
Talbot states that the image was “hewn out of the conglo 
merate rock hut the finishing drapery, JLc., was all added 
by putting on stucco’ Our pilgrim’s statement that the 
una^e. was. <s£ a “hrvllvsat gobies. eabBws* agrees \Vs 
name “Surkbut’ or “Gold image* > and this is said to be 
probabh the meaning of another of its names the Red 
Idol.” The second image we have seen was made of 


> ^labSvastu cd. Senart T I lni» p 2 p lo *1 
1 J R A. S \ ob six p 1G’ 161 
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t'u-shi This word -written ft (or Hi) is heie rendered 
by Julien laiton , but in some other passages he translates 
it by cutuc jaune. Native dictionaries and glossaries also 
give different and conflicting cxplanitions of the two 
characters These are sometimes treated b) native scholars 
as two words, but the) evidentl) stand for one word which 
is apparently a foreign one, perhaps the Turkish word 
tuj which denotes bronze Chinese interpreters use l u-slu, 
called also Vu-Ssii ( J ^J), to translate the Sanskrit riti 
u bell metal”, ‘•bronze”, and also as the equivalent of fim- 
nka from Umra which means “copper” It is also desciihed 
as a “stone like gold”, and as a metal made from copper, 
being yellow when of good quality . It seems to be some- 
times used in the sense of “Copper ore”, hut in these 
Records wc maj generally lender it hj bronze This 
bronze image has been identified with the “female figure 
120 feet high” of Chptain Talbot, who sa)s this, like the 
other image, was hewn out of the conglomerate rock It 
is also the White Idol of the Persian account which also 
makes it to have been cut in the rock and calls it a 
female figure It is about >/i of a mile to the left of the 
larger image We cannot explain away Yuan-chuang's 
statement that the image was made of metal by the hypo- 
thesis that it was of stone covered with metal If the 
Shah-mameh is the image east of the monaster) then 
Yuan chuang was misinformed as to its material 
The description continues. 

In a monaalerj 12 or 13 h to the east of the capital was a 
recumbent image of the Buddha m Nirvana abo\e 1000 feet long 
Here the king held the Quinquennial Assemblj at which he was 
wont to give away to the monks all his j ossessions from the 
queen down, Ins officials afterwards redeeming the valuables 
from the monks 

In the D text and in the Eang-chih the monaster) of 
the Nirvana Buddha is only two or three h east from the 
capital, and this is probably correct In the Life the 
.Nirvana image is at the monastery near which was the 
tuj or bronze Buddha The length of the Nirvana image 
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established neai Mathuia The greatest of his disciples 
was Upagupta whom he made his successoi as Master of 
the Vroaya Aftei this Sanakavasa went to Kipm, a 
noithem legion mclndmg Kashmu, 01 to Champa, but 
leturned to Mathuia Theie he died and his lemaras weie 
ciemated and a tope elected ovei them 1 * In oidei to 
account foi his name and caieer a stoiy is told about 
him in a foimei life He was then the chief of a caravan 
of 500 meichants and on his journey he fell m with a 
PiatjeLa Buddha djmg in lonely helplessness The caia\an 
chief devoted himself to the suffering saint, and mused 
hun with great kindness This Pratjeka Buddha had an 
old worn gairaent of Sana, a kind of cloth made from the 
san hemp, and the caiavan chief wished him to change it 
foi a new cotton lobe But the saint declined the offei, 
not wishing to pait with the old lobe which was associated 
foi him with all his spiritual progi ess The cat a\ an chief 
expiessed his strong desire that when he next was boin 
m this woild he should be in all respects like this Pratyeka 
Buddha By the merit of his kindness to the Piatyeka 
Buddha and Ins prayei he was led to join the Buddhist 
Order and to weai all his life the linen lobe in which 
he was oidained, and hence he had the name ^anakavasin 
or “Weaiei of linen” The legends about him having 
been six years in Ins mother’s womb, and having been 
bom in a linen shirt, aie onlj in some of the accounts 
Tins aihat, who lived within 100 yeais after the Buddha, 
figiues m the Divyavadana and in the Buddhist bool s of 
Nepal, Tibet, and China 2 but he seems to be unknown 
to the Pali scriptures We can scaicely legal d him as 
identical with Somka, the thera of Rajagaha, mentioned 
in the Mah&vaipsa and other works although m some 
circumstances there is a lesemblance 3 The word she rut 


i Fu fa tsang yin yuan clung (or clman) ch 2 (No 1340 tr AD 
472) A ju vang chuan (No 14o9j.tr AD 300) 

• ' Diyj3v p 319 Bud Lit INep p 67, Rockhill Life i 161 

1 Mah eh IV Dip V 22 
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ja id the arhat’s name is also explained as meaning tzii 
jan fit (g JJK) or ‘ natural”,— “self existing clothing”, as 
if for sanaka fiom sani which means “eternal”, “self 
existent” 

The words here rendeied “in 505 existences intermediate 
and human” aie pecuhai and merit attention In all the 
texts and in the Life the original is yu-uni pai-shen chung 
yin sheng-ym 3l # 4» I£ £ f£)’ and J uben translates 
this by ‘pendant cinq cents existences successives”. But 
this is not all that the author states, and the sense in 
which I understand the words is evidently something like 
what the constiuction requires It is also apparently the 
sense in which the authoi of the Fang-cluh understood 
the passage, foi he transcubes it wu-pai chung-ym shen 
shang 01 “500 intermediate states and human "buths” The 
Chung yin, called also chung yu (4* H), is the antara- 
bhaia oi intei mediate state, the life elsewhere which intei - 
ienes between two existences on this woild Human death 
oi ssu yin (5£ [£) is the dissolution of the skandha (yin) 
which form the living bodj, and this is followed in due 
time by a new human bnth, the sheng-ym, m which the 
skandha are recombined In the period which elapses 
between these two events that which was, and is to be 
again, the human being, lives on in some other sphere or 
spheres of existence, and this unknown life is the chung- 
ym. This in the language of the Buddhists is the road 
which lies between but connects the tw o villages of Death 
and Ite-birth The term will be further explained when 
we come to Chuan YIL 

KA-PI-SHIH (EAPIS) 

The narrative proceeds to relate that the pilgum 
going east from Ibis entered the Snow Mountains crossed a 
black range and reached Kapishih This country was above 
4000 7i in circuit with the Snowy Mountains on its north and 
having black ranges on its other sides, the capital was above 
ten h in circuit. It yielded various cereals, and fruit and timber, 
and excellent horses and saffron, man) rare commodities fro hi 
other regions were collected in this country , its climate wae 
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Ka-jn-sluh Q5^J£), 1 and js described as a gi eat rendez- 
vous for tiadeis. The Sanskrit name is given as Karpi- 
saya and this is tianscubed in Chinese by Ka-jn-sM-ye 
(M Jb & *&) A - s Kamshki is Kanerka so Kapis may be 
Kafir a name which is preserved in the modem Kafinstan. 
As to the area ot the country Cunningham tells us that 
if Yuan-chuang’s “measuiement be e\ en approximately 
correct, the distuct must have included the wuole of Ivafi- 
nstan, as well as the two large s alleys of Ghoiband and 
Panjshu, as the e e last aie togethei not more than 300 miles 
m cu cuit” 0 

Among the pioducts of the country lieie enumei&ted 
is one called Yu-dun, that is, “saffion” The translators, 
however, give “Curcuma” as the meaning of the woid and 
it is so rendeied hy others in various books As we have 
to meet with the word again the reasons for tianslatmg 
it by “saffron” are to be given hereaftei 
Our nanative pioceeds 

About three or four h east of the capital under the north 
mountain was a large monastery with above 300 Brethren all 
Hinayamsts Its history the pilgrim learned was this When 
Kanishka reigned in Gandhara his power reached the neighbouring 
States and his influence extended to distant regions As he kept 
order hy military rule over a wide territory reaching to the east 
of the Ts ung Ling a tributary state of China to the west of the 
Aellow River through fear of the king’s power sent him [princes 
as] hostages On the arrival of the hostages Kamshka treated 
them with great courtesy and provided them with different 
residences according to the seasons The winter was spent in 
India, the summer m Kapis and the spring and autumn in 
Gandhara At each residence a monastery was erected, this 
one being at the summer residence Hence the walls of the 
chambers had paintings of the hostages who in appearance and 
dress were somewhat like the Chinese When the hostages 
returned to their hnums. the.y Gvxdl'j TOK/Hafoiwi 'ivj&atM. 
here, and continued to send it religious offerings. So the Brethren 
of this monastery with grateful feelings had kept up religious 
ser\ ices on behalf the hostages every year at the beginning and 
end of the Bain season Retreat To the south of the east door 


i Su-kao seDg-chuan, ck 2 (Ko 1493), K‘ai j uan lu, cli 7. 
J Anc Geog Ind p 17. 
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to tale the word m the sense of Ifm-year, Mount Arufla 
having to do homage openly to Shu na dova when the 
latter was receiving the Kew-yea^s worship of the king 
and grandees of Tsao-hu t‘a The A-lu-no of this passage 
is evidently, as has been conjectured, for Anina which 
means “red, the colour of the dawn”. In Alberum we 
read of the Arutia mountain to the west of KaiUsa and 
described as covered with perpetual «mow and inaccessible ‘ 
Shu-na, also pionounccd Ch l u-na, may he for Suna, and 
Shu na si lo may he for Sunasirau, a pair of ancient gods 
associated with faming But si lo is perhaps for £ilt, “a 
lock”, the name of the mountain being Shuna’s rock This 
Shuna or Ch'una was the chief god among the people of 
Tsaokut'a, but he was feared and worshipped beyond 
the limits of that country. A deity with a name like this 
is still worshipped in some of the hill districts beyond 
India, I believe He was perhaps originally a sun-god, as 
Aruna was the dawn, and the name Shun still survives in 
Manchoo as the word for Sun. 

Returning to the Records we read that 
above 200 li north west from tbe capital was a great Snowy 
Mountain on tbe top of which was a lake, and prayers made at 
it for rain or fine weather were nnswered The pilgrim then 
narrates the legend about this lake and its Dragon kings In 
the tune of Kamskkft the Dragon king was a fierce malicious 
creature who in his previous existence had been the novice 
attending an arhat of GandkSra As such in an access of passion 
and envy he had prayed to become a \ uga king m his next 
birth and accordingly on his death he came into the world as 
the Dragon king of this lake Keeping up his old bad feelings 
he killed the old Dragon king , and sent ram and storm to destroy 
the trees and. thft ‘RuddKvd. so n.wkaA'txy ti, vJsa t' 2 /ih *s£ ttut ■mjM.wVz.Yi 
Xani3hka enraged at the persistent makce of the creature pro 
ceeded to fill up his lake On this the Dragon kmg became 
alarmed and assuming the form of an old brahmin he remon 
strated earnestly with the king In the end the kmg and the 
Dragon made a covenant by which Kamshka was to rebuild tbe 
monastery and erect a tope, the latter was to serve as a lookout 
and when the watchman on this observed dark clouds rising on 


1 Yol u p 143 
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vaksha On a mountain two or three h west of the caves was 
an mage of Kuan tzu t'3i P u=a to devotees of perfect earnestne«s 
the P u«a would come forth from the mage and comfort them 
with the sight of his beautiful bodj Above 30 It c ontb east 
from the capital was the Bahula monastery with its marvel 
working tope built bv a statesman named Eahul3 
Above forty /i south from the capital was the city called 
Si P i to fa la tzu ( i? 5 ^o]) VThen the rest of the 

region was visited bj earthquakes and landslips this city and all 
round it were quite undisturbed 

For the name of the city here transcribed Julien who 
transliterates the last character s?e suggests Sphitavaras 
as the possible Sanskrit original and Saint Hartin pro 
poses SvetavSras But the last character sse or tzu is 
one of those which the Chinese do not like to use in 
transcriptions and it is probablv a Chinese word in the 
sense of temple The other characters may stand for 
isTetavat one of the epithets of Indra the god who rides 
a white (sveta) elephant Thus the name of the city would 
be Sveta' at alaya the Abode or Shrine of Indra 

To the south of this citv and at a distance of above 30 It 
from it was the A 1 1 no Mountain steep and lofty with gloomy 
cliffs and gorges Every [New] year the summit increased in 
he ght several hundreds of feet appearing to look towards the 
Shu »i lo Mountain in Tsao-ht fa and then it suddenly 
<ollap*cd The explanation given to the pilgnm by the natives 
was this Once tl e god Shu na arriving from afar wanted to 
stop on this mountain but the god of the mountain becoming 
alarmed made a convulsion SI tt na deva then sa d to him — 
N ou make this commotion becau*e you do not want me to lodge 
with yon if jou had granted me a little hospitality I should 
have filled vou with riches now I go to the Tsao ku t*a country 
to the Shu na si lo mountain and even [New]jear when I am 
receiving tic worship and offerings of the king and statesmen 
vou are to he a subordinate spectator Hence the A In no 
mountain increases its height and then suddenly collapses 
For the “!New veir of this rendering the ts 

simply on (J£) "year”, hut it was evidently at a particular 
time of the year that the mountain prolonged its summit. A 
native scholar was of the opinion that the word m this 
passage meant hariest the time when thank, offerings we^e 
made to the god for the good crops But it is perhaps better 
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to take tlie word in tlie sense of New-year, Mount Arana 
having to do homage openly to Shuna deva when the 
latter was receiving the Kew-yeat’s worship of the king 
and grandees of Tsao-ku-fa The A-lu-no of this passage 
is evidently, as has been conjectured, for Arana which 
means “red, the colour of the dawn”. In Alberum we 
read of the Arana mountain to the west of KaiUsa and 
described as covered with perpetual snow and inaccessible * 
STm-na, also pronounced Ch'u-na, may he for Suna, and 
Shu-na si lo may be for Sunasirau, a pan of ancient gods 
associated with farming But si lo is perhaps foi Sila, “a 
rock”, the name of the mountain being Shuna’s rock This 
Shuna or Clihina was the chief god among the people of 
Tsao-ku-t'a, but he was feared and uoi shipped beyond 
the limits of that country. A deity with a name like this 
is still worshipped in some of the bill districts beyond 
India, I believe He was perhaps originally a sun-god, as 
Aruna was the dawn, and the name Shun still survives m 
Manchoo as the uord for Sun. 

Returning to the Records we read that 
above 200 U north west from the capital was a great Snowy 
Mountain on the top of which was a lake and prayers made at 
it for rain or fine weather were answered The pilgrim then 
narrates the legend about this late and its Dragon kings In 
the time of Kamshka the Dragon king was a fierce malicious 
creature who m his previous existence had been tbe novice 
attending on arbat of Gandbara As such in an access of passion 
and envy he had prayed to become a Naga-king in his next 
birth, and accordingly on bis death he came into the world aa 
the Dragon king of this lake Keeping up his old bad feelings 
be killed tbe old Dragon king, and sent ram and storm to destroy 
•id'vWi "Uau 'iub "jj ciMitr n/i rnunatf icry af fire loot, xA fue mountain 
Kamshka enraged at the persistent malice of tbe creature pro 
ceeded to fill up his lake On this the Dragon king became 
alarmed and assuming tbe form of an old brahmin he remon 
strated earnestly with the king In the end the king and the 
Dragon made a covenant by which Kamshka was to rebuild the 
monaster) and erect a tope, the latter was to serve as a lookout, 
and when the watchman on this observed dark clouds rising on 

* Vo! u p 143 
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the mountain the gong was to be at once sounded whereupon 
the bad temper of the Dragon would cease The tope still con 
tinued to be used for the purpose for which it was erected. It 
was reported to contain flesh and hone relics of the Ju lai about 
a pint in quantity and from these proceeded countless miracles 

In Juliens translation of the passage flora which the 
above has been condensed there occuis a sentence in 
which the original does not seem to have been properly 
undeistood The words here lendeied “assuming the form 
of an old biahmm he remonstrated earnestly with the 
king are in Juliens tianslation pnt la foime dun vienx 
Brahmane se prosterna deiant l elephant tin roi et addre^sa 
a Kamel la des representations Tor the words winch I 
have put in italics the Chinese is Kou uang hsiang eth 
clnen (PJJ 5s M ) hteially “striking the hng s elephant 
he remonstrated’ But the meaning is simply “he sternly 
reproved’ oi earnestly lemonstiated with The ex 
pression coiresponds to the common Clunese plnase Kou 
ma clnen hteially ‘striking Ins hoise reprove’ But there 
is no strihng of eithei horse or elephant the expression 
being figurative To make the brahmin kotow to the 
elephant is neither Chinese nor Indian and it spoils the 
story The phrase Kou hsiang occuis again in Chuan VI 
and Julien again make the same curious mistake His 
translation (p 326) is there even less appropriate than 
it is here 

To the north west of the capital on the south bank of a large 
nver was an Old King a Monastery which had a milk tooth one 
inch long of Sakya P usa South east from this was another 
monastery also called “Old King s and in this was a slice of 
Jnla s ushnisba above an inch wide of a yellow white colour 
with the hair pores distinct It had also a hair of Julais head 
of a dark violet colour above a foot long hut curled up to about 
half an inch The ushiusha was worshipped by the king and 
great officials on the six fast days To the south west of this 
monastery was the Old Queens monastery in which was a gilt 
copper tope above 100 feet high said to contain relics of Buddha 
It is curious to find our pilgrim here telling of a slice 
of Buddha’s ushmsha as easting in Kapis I chmg also 
writes of the Julais ting lu or ushnisba as being m this 
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country 1 Our pilgrim, we shall see presently, agieemg 
with Fa-hsien makes the city Hilo in another countrj 
possess the ushmsha apparently in a perfect state As 
Hilo was a dependency of Kapis we maj regaid I-chmg’s 
pilgrims as paying reverence to the ushmsha of Hilo and 
getting their fortunes from it Hut we cannot understand 
how a monasterj m Kapis had a piece of the ushmsha 
at the same time that the whole of it was in Hilo Then 
a century 01 so aftei our pilgrim's time Wu-k‘ung found 
the ushmsha relic of Sakya Ju-lai m the Yen-t'i-li vihaia 
of Kamslika in Gandhara It was near the capital of 
Gandhara also tint Wu-k‘ung saw the Dragon-king mo- 
nastery which Yuan-chuang places 200 h north-west from 
the capital of Kapis 2 


To the south west of the capital was the Pi lo sho lo Mountain 
This name was given to the mountain from its presiding genius 
who had the form of an elephant and was therefore called Pi lo 
sho lo While the Julai waa on earth this god once invited him 
and the 1200 great arhats to his mountain, and here on a large 
flat rock he gave the Julai worship and entertainment On this 
rock king Asoka afterwards built a tope above 100 feet high 
This tope, which was supposed to contain about a pint of the 
Buddhas relics, was known to the people at the time of Yuan- 
chuang’s visit as the Pt lo sho lo tope 
To the north of this tope and at the base of a cliff was a 
Dragon Spring In it the Buddha and the 1200 arhats cleansed 
their mouths and chewed their tooth sticks, after eating the food 
supplied to them* by the god, their tooth sticks being planted 
took root and became the dense wood existing at the time of 
the pilgrims visit People who lived after the Buddha’s time 


erected at the place a monastery to which they gave the name 
Ping (or Pi yto-ka ff 

The Pi-lo sho (oi so)-lo of this passage tianslated by 
the Chinese as “Elephant-solid”, has been restored by 
Juhen as Ptlusura This was the name of the tutelary 
god of the mountain and of the mountam itaelf, and it 
was the name given to the Asoka tope erected on one of 
the rocks of the mountain 


1 Hsi yii ch m eh 1, 2 and Chavannes Memoires p 24 105 

3 Shih li ching, Chavannes in J A T VI p 3o7 

I 
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A note added to the Chinese text here tells us that 
Ping (or Pi) to-la is in Chinese Chto-yang-chth (|ig 
literally “chew willow twig” This is the teirn used to 
describe the Buddha and lus arhats chewing their tooth- 
sticks m the operation of cleansing their mouths, and it 
is the common phrase in Chinese Buddhist works to denote 
this operation One of the Chinese names for the tooth 
stick which the bhikshu was ordered to use daily was 
Yang clilh or “willow twig”, but in India at least the tooth- 
stick was not made of willow We are not obliged to 
accept the native annotator’s translation of the foreign 
word heie, and it is apparently not correct It will be 
noticed that the name Pmg-to-ha , according to oui pilgrim, 
was given to the monastery built here by people who lived 
after the time of the Buddha and his arhats, and appaiently 
at a period when there was a thick clump of tiees at the 
place The transcription m the text may possibly represent 
the word Pmdaka nsed in the sense of a chimp of trees, 
the monastery being called the Pindaka-nhara 



CHAPTER V. 

CHTJAN IL 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF INDIA 
Its jsaties 

The pilgrim having now armed at the frontiers of the 
great country which he calls Yin-tu (India) gives his readers 
a “Pisgah-sight ’ of the land before taking them through 
its various kingdoms And first he tells them of its name 
and its meaning and probable origin His statements 
about the name may be roughly rendered as follows — 

We find that different counsels have confused the designations 
of Tien chu (India), the old names were ShSn-tu and Eien (or 
Sien)-tou t now we mast conform to the correct pronunciation 
and call it Yin fit The people of Yin tu use local appellations 
for their respective countries , the various districts having different 
customs, adopting a general designation, and one which the 
people like, we call the country Yin-tu which means the “Moon”. 

This rendering differs m some respects fiom that given 
by Julien which is neither very clear nor conect Here, 
however, as in several other passages of the Records, it is 
not easy to make out the precise meaning of the author’s 
statements It is plain, however, that he is not dealing 
with names given to India generally but only with those 
used in Chinese books Then his words would seem to 
indicate that he legal ded T‘ien-chu, Shen-tu, and Sien-tou 
as onl) dialectical varieties or mistaken transcriptions of 
Yiu-tu, which was the standard pronunciation Further 
his language does not seem to intimate, as Jnlien undei- 

I* 
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stood it to intimate, that Yin-tu was the name for all 
India used by the inhabitants of the country. In some 
'other works we find it stated that Yin-tu was the native 
name for the whole country, and Indu -deia given as the 
original Sanskrit term. Oar autlior may have had this 
opinion hut this does not seem to he the meaning of his 
statements here. On the contrary he apparently wishes 
us to understand that the natives of India had only 
designations of their own States, such as Slagadha and 
Kausambhi, and that they were without a general name 
under which these could be included. It was the peoples 
beyond, as for example the Turks, who gave the name 
Yin-tu, and the Hu who gave Sin-tu, to a great territory 
of uncertain limits. Then the Buddhist writers of Kashmir, 
Gandhara, and other countries beyond India proper,' seem 
also to have sometimes used the name Yin-tu. But, as 
I-ching tells us, although this word may mean “moon” 
yet it was not the current name for India. In Buddhist 
literature India is called Jamhudvipa, and portions of 
It AryadeSa and Madhyadesa. 1 <5ne of the other names 
for India to be found in Buddhist literature is Indra- 
vardhjna % But in the Chinese accounts of letters or 
missions sent by Indian rajahs to the court of China 
the rajahs are only represented as styling themselves 
kings of special countries in India. Thus the great 
Siladitya, who treated our pilgrim with great honour, 
is made in Chinese liistoiy to call himself king of 
Hagadha. 

Let us now examine in detail Yuan-chuang’s statements 
about the terras he quotes as used in China to denote 
India and the history of these terms. The old name, as 
he tells us, is that which he, following precedent, writes 
STien-fu (Jj 55) as. the characters are now pronounced. 
This word emerges in Chinese history in the account 
which the famous envoy Chang Cb‘ien (Kien) gives of his 
experiences in the Ta-hsia country (Bactria). In that we 


i Xan-haS-ch'i-kuci, eh. 25; Hunter’* Infl. Emp. p. 33. 
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read that when Chang returned from his mission to the 
"West he leported to Han Wu Ti (apparently about B C. 
123) that when in Ta-hsia he had seen bamboo poles and 
cloth from a district which is non comprised in the Pro- 
vince of Sshchuan He had been told, be relates, that 
these commodities had been obtained at Shen tu, as the 
name of the place is given in the ordinary texts of his 
repoit to the Emperor Now Chinese writers tell us, 
and "Western scholars have adopted and repeated the 
statements, that the Shen-tu of this story was India, and 
that all the other designations for that country in Chinese 
books such as Hsien-tou, Hsien-tu, Kan tu, Ktian (or Yuan)- 
tu, T‘ien chu, T*ien-tu, and Yin-tu are only phonetic cor- 
ruptions of ShSn tu These opinions seem to have been 
lightlj formed and heedlessly followed, and it may be use- 
ful for us to enquire whether they have a good basis 
In the first place then we find that there is doubt as 
to what was the precise form of the name of the country 
in Chang’s statement So instead of the character for 
Shen in Shtin-tu given above we meet with several various 
readings Such are and -£ which probably represent 
one sound, something like Get or K'at Now a foreign 
name like K‘atu or Gachu as a name for India seems to 
have been in use Then a third various reading for the 
Shen of Shen-tu is K‘ien or Kan ($£) which may have 
been original!} a copyist’s slip for one of the characters 
read K‘at * We find also a fourth various reading for 
the syllable Shen of Shen-tu, viz — Khan or Yun ($|) 2 
But the country described in Chinese literatuie under the 
name Yun tu was evidently one to the east or north-east 
td aVi Wit Vis been caTied India ^ Yuen accepting the 
character now read Shen as the genmne text of Chang’s 


1 Shib. chi ( jli pB) ch 123. Commentary In the T nng chien* 
kang mu, ch 4, loan ahou (% $$) 1 st y , this passage of the Shih 
chi is quoted with the reading JEan-te ($£ #>) instead of Shen tu 
See also Kanghsi Diet 9 t 
•2 Han Shu, ch 96 

3 T ung chih hao, the Tu >1 hao, ch I, Han Shu, 1 c 
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leport we aie told tint in tins name it is to be pronounced 
like i« or yin This does not seem verj improbable But 
in etymological autliontj tells «s tint the character in 
question Ins in this nami the sound Tien 1 There maj 
be some truth in this statement But it is not supported 
by authority and seems rather fanciful 

The district 01 region which the envoi Chang reported 
as named let us continue to «a\ Slitn tu, is lined) 
described b) him and others of the Han period It was 
seveial thousand h south ea«st trom Bactna neai a mei 
(01 sea) its inhabitants used elcplnnts in fighting Some 
writeis describe them as Buddhists, and they were m m my 
lespects like tho people of Bactrn or like the Geti 
(Yue ti) according to anotliei account Their country was 
about 2000 U south west from what is now the Ch tng tu 
and ISing yuan distucts in Ssuchuan and it had a regular 
tiade with the mei chants of the Chingtu distnet, 'ome 
of whom seem to have settled in it Turthei, this country 
was not far from the western bonier of the Chinese ernpue 
m the Han time and it was on the way fiom China to 
Bactna So though the name Sian tu came to be after 
wards green to India jet in its fiist use it apparentlj 
denoted a small region in what is now Yunnan and 
Bui mail 2 

The name H^ien tou was appaientlv applied to a region 
diffeient from that designated Shun tu 2 Like Hsien tu 
(f£ JJQ> which term it is perhaps only a lanety this 
name was piobablj used fii s»t by the Chinese for the Indus 

' OVen chi tien chu ([$ ^ Jh pi), cA 2 p 22 The change of 
Shtn tu into T len tu maj point to & Burmese pronunciation of Smdn 
as Thuodu 

5 Han Shu ch 9o, Hou Hau Shu ch 63, Ma T 1 c/i 338 gives 
nisei ta formation about India complied not very carefully from 
previous authorities, his account is translated in Juliens H£Ian"es 
1 147 

3 But Hsien (Hien) tou (£? JJ.) came to be used as a name for 
India and we find it described as a natn o designation for the whole 
country projerly called Indravardhana Su hao seng chuan chr-° 
See also Fang club ch 1 
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called Sindhu in Sansl rit Tho name was afterwards 
extended by them to a mountainous region, perhaps Ladak, 
through which the Indus flows. "We tmd the Hsien tu 
countrj mentioned m tho same passages of the Han Histor} 
with SliCn tu 

We next come to T‘icn chu ~) ' in '^ T ien*tu (/fj) 
said to represent onh one name pronounced something 
like Tendu orTmtok We are told hj one Chinese writer 
that the name Tien chu was first applied to India m the 
Han Ho-Ti period (A D 89 to 10G) but the authority for 
the statement is not gnen Another account m ikes Ming 
K‘an (about AD 230) the first to identify T len chu with 
Sht.n tu, but this likewise is unsupported b} authority 
We are also told that the chu (i£) of T icn chu is i short 
wav of writing fn a statement which is open to very 
serious doubt 1 This word tu occurs in tho ancient clas- 
sical literature, and native students declare that it repre 
seats an earlier chu This is specially noted with reference 
to the occurrence of tu m a well known passage of the 
“Lun-Ytt” Then ns to the first part of the name there 
seems to have been an old and perhaps dialectical pro 
mmciation of the character as Hien or Ihu This pro- 
nunciation is found at present in the dialect of Shao-wu 
foo in the Province of luhkeen in which % ii is read 
Jhen-lu 2 

But what was the sound origmall) represented b) the 
character now read Chu in the compound T*icn-chu 9 It 
seems that no satisfactory and decisive answer can be 
given at present to this question We find that m the 
Han period the character represented several sounds which 
cannot be said to be very like each other Tho upper 
part chu meaning bamboo is not significant here, we are 
told, but only phonetic, and the lower part is significant, 
and refers the word to the category earth The character 
might then be read something like du, but this account 


* Sbih chi J c 

4 The Chinese Recorder for September 1891, p 408 
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of the syllable may be doubted, as we learn also that the 
character was read like tek, an old and still cuirent pro- 
nunciation of the word foi bamboo Then this same 
charactei was also read as chlih, tiih, kat, and ko or gou 1 
Something like the lost was perhaps the earliest pio- 
nunciation of the chaiacter, and this is probably a cor- 
ruption or abbreviation of a foim like kao (%) or kang 
(*E) This last form, unknown to the dictionaries apparently, 
occurs often in Japanese texts of Buddhist books instead 
of the character for chu N ow in the fact that ko or gou 
was an old sound of this character we have an explanation 
of a proper name found m the Tibetan version of the 
Buddhist “Sutra in Forty-two Sections” One of the two 
Indian monks who came to China in the time of Han 
Ming Ti, and translated or drew up the above scripture, 
is styled in Chinese text Chu Fa-lan These words ap- 
parently represented an Indian name like Dharma-pushpa, 
that is, Flower of Buddhism Now the Tibetans transcrib- 
ing the sounds of the characters for Chu Falan according 
to their own language wrote apparently Go-ba-ran and this 
became in the modern transcription Gobharana This last 
word is neither Sanscrit nor Tibetan, but it has been 
adopted by Feer who has been followed b} Beal and 
Eitel That Chu in such expressions as Chu-Fa-lan (££ 

]®)> 1S n °f P^t of the name, but means “India" 01 
“Indian” we know from its occurrence in other expressions 
of a similar kind "We may also infer it, in this case, 
from the fact that it does not occur in some old editions 
of the above-mentioned scripture, which have onlj Fa-lan 
as the name of the Indian monk So also in another 
Tibetan work we find him described as “BhuanaPandita ”. 2 
There is also anothei woid in which we maj peihaps 

1 Shuo T\en, ed Kuei Fu bsio a v In the Fo kuo phi this 
character must be pronounced like Tiih or Tak as it forms the first 
syllable of the name Takshasila 

5 Feer’s Le Sntra en 42 Articles p 47, Ssu shih erh chang clung, 
and Bun No 678 and App* II col I, Journal Bengal AS Ko 1*1 
p 89 , Hath, Gescbichte d Bnd in d Mongolei,tr from Tibetan, S 101 
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recognize the fo pronunciation of car character chu This 
word is tho old “Tangut”, more correctly Tun ku which 
was the Turkish Persian designation for the countn now 
called Tibet • It is not improbable that, as some have 
supposed this Tan ku is simply tho TUeii chu of Chinese 
writers And so this last maj have been originally t 
Turkish terra used to denote a countn immediately 
to the west of China and between that country and 
Bactna 

T‘icn til on the other hand was tho name of a place 
in the Eastern Sea mentioned in the “Shan h u*ching 
along with Chao-Jisicu or Korci Ibis place ivas after- 
wards identified wrongly with tho T ten chit of writers on 
India and Buddhism 5 But we find mention also of another 
T'icn tie (written in the same way) a small country to 
the west of China which has been supposed by some to 
be the Shtn tu of Chang Ch len 

■Whatever the name T icu<} u may have signified ori 
ginallv however, it came to be given bv the Chinese in 
their literature to the great extent of territory between 
tbc Bay of Bengal and tho Arabian Sea and reaching 
from the Knpis country m the north to Ceylon in the 
south Thus used it supplanted tho old Shin tu, and all 
other names for India among the Chinese, and it continued 
to he the general literary designation for that country 
down to the Tang period when the new name Tin tu was 
brought into fashion Wc even find tho term T ien-chu 
used with a wider applicition and it is employed as a 
synonym for “Buddhist countries , for example in a title 
given to the “To kuo chi" of Fa bsien ISor has the term 
been quite put out of use by \uan chuang’s conect name 
Yintu and Yuan ebuang himself continues to uso it 
occasionally We find also each of its component parts 


i Georgi s Aii b Tib p 10 In the Hai kuo t u cl ih it is ex 
presslj slated that Taen chu has been ident Red with tl o modern 
,Hsi Teang or Tibet 

i Shan bai clung eh 18 
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sometimes made to do duty for the whole This Chuny- 
Tien and HsiTien aie lespechvely Middle and West 
India, while Chit in the Han and Chin periods and later 
was commonly used for India or Indian a way in which 
Hsi Tnen is also used 

Leaving Tiencku to continue as a Chinese name for 
India Yuan chuan" puts aside what he considers to be 
the corruptions of the term Yin tu and proceeds to use 
that form as the correct designation of the country He 
goes on to su n gest a reason for this word meaning “moon’ 
having come to he so employed His explanation is ap 
parently as follows — 

The unceasing revolutions of mortals existences are a dark 
long night were there not a warden of the dawn they would 
be like the night with it9 lights which succeeds the setting of 
the sun although the night have the light of the Htars that is 
not to be compared to the light of the c!e*v moon Hence 
probablj India was likened to the moon a9 [since the san of the 
Buddha set] it ha9 had a succession of holj and wise men to 
teach the peoj le and exercise rule as the moon sheds its bright 
influences —on this account the countrj ha9 been called \in tn 

The comparison and explanation of our author, it must 
be admitted are sorry things, and they are not improved 
in any of the translations But the passage has probably 
some copyist’s mistakes and we must at least supply a 
clause which apparently has dropt out of the text This 
clause is the important phrase Fo jih chi yvl ($10 (& RJ) 
which means “when the sun of the Buddha set” I haye 
restored these words within squaie brackets m the body 
of the pilgrim’s explanation, but it is probable that they 
occurred at the head of it also The ‘ long night” of the 
text is the interminable succession of renewed existences 
to non Buddhists, and to the Buudhists the period between 
the death of one Buddha and the advent of anothei, 
but it is lather a state of affairs than a tract of time 
It denotes a condition of spiritual darkness to mankind 
an endless repetition of mortal life m many varieties , each 
life ignorant of the one befoie and without any hint of 
the one to follow There is no Bnddha in the world, and 
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so there is no one to end the night, and bring in the dawn 
of Nirvana The Buddhi is the SsQchtn (JIJ J}) or 
"Warden of the Dawn, the officer in charge of daj break 
who ushers in the light of intelligence and the perfect 
way 

Now on earth, when the “lights of night” succeed the 
setting of the sun, thero me stars, and there is the moon 
The stars however, have only a shining, the brightness of 
a glow But the moon has a light which illuminates and 
influences the world, and which transcends in brightness 
all other lights of the night So other lands hive had 
sporadic sages who made a glory for themselves revolving 
each in his own peculiar eccentric orbit But India had 
a Tegular succession of great Sages who 'followed the 
great wheel’ of ancient authority eacli successor onl) ex- 
pounding, renewing or developing the wise teachings of 
lus dinne or human predecessors, thus beeping the light 
of primitive revelation shining among mortals In Buddhist 
writings the Buddha is often compared to the moon, while 
the stars are sometimes the nval teachers of his time, and 
occasionall) his own great disciples 

A later Chinese writer, apparently under the impression 
that he had the authority of Yuan chuang for the state 
meat, tells us that T ten-chu means moon But he, like 
seveial other authors, explains the giving of tins name to 
India in a different v\a) fiom that described b) the pilgrim 
He says that the country was called T ion chu or Moon 
because it was as great and distinguished above the o*her 
countries of the woild, as the moon is great am on 7 t_A 
stars of night — “velut inter ignes Luna mmore " fk_-tr 
wafers, like I cuing for exampfe, are more d: 
and re&am from proposing any explanation r r in* mm-* 
for India Admitting, they say , Tin lu tob*& Sin.* in' 2 

denoting the moon, yet it was not for that n tmi tf * 
Chinese gave it as a name to the conn try n r i„<- mm* 
the universal one Tin fu is th* mm* f - In la 

, a s Chi na and Chen (an are f*rmj c.«*i m t. c 
to denote China, and apart from *n*-n c.*® t^*-**. r 
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hare no signification 1 This is going too far, and the 
woid India at least lias a satisfactory explanation When 
our pilgrim enquued about the size and form of the 
country, he was told that it was shaped like a crescent 
or as it is in the text a half moon The term used was 
apparently Indu kala, transcribed Tin tela lo (fjl eft 
f{£) 2 This word means a digit of the moon or a crescent, 
but it is rendered in Chinese simplj by yueh or moon 
It was perhaps this fact which led to the absurd com 
panson and explanation of our text 

Our author in this passage mentions another general 
name for India viz — Country of the brahmins (P*o lo 
men Ino) 

Among the various castes and clans of the country the brab 
mins he says were purest and in most esteem So from their 
excellent reputation the name Brahmana countrj had come to 
be a popular one for India. 

Now this is also a foreign designation, and one used by 
the Chinese especially It does not seem to have been 
eier known or at least cuirent, m India In Chinese 
literature we find it etuplojed during the Sui peuod (AJD 
589 to 618) but it is rather a literary than a popular 
designation In the shoitened form Fan kuo ($£, 
however, the name has long been m common use in all 
kinds of Chinese literature \ 

lhe terntory which Yuan cliuang calls lin-tu was 
mapped off by him as b} others into five great divisions 
called respectively North East West, Central and South 
lin tu The whole tcrutory, he tells us 

was aboie 90000 It in circuit with the Snowy Mountains (the 
Hindu Kush) on the north and the sea on its three other sides 
It was politically divided into above seventy kinglems, the heat 
of summer was very great and the land was to a large extent 
marshy The northern region was hilly with a brackish soil, 


• Nan hai ch i kuei I c 

3 Soj i lement to I ch te cl ing yin ji cl 3 This of course is not 
the ong n of tl o name for Ind a but it maj account for the Chinese » 
use of "i in tu as a de*ignation for the country 
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the east was a rich fertile plum, the southern division had a 
luxuriant vegetation, and the west had a soil coarse and gravelly. 


Indian ^Measures or Si*ace 
Our author now proceeds to give the names of measures 
of space and tune which were in use among the people 
of India or were taught in their standard hooks of learning 
and religion 

He begins at the top of the gradation with the Yojana wlncli, 
he eajs, had always represented a da\’s journey for a royal 
army The old Chinese equivalent for it, ho sajs, was 40 h, the 
people of India counted it ns thirty ft, while the Buddhist boohs 
treated it as equal to onlj sixteen U 

"We are not told, however, that m India the Yojana 
varied m different places and at different times 

Then the Yojana, he states, was divided into eight Krosa, the 
Krosa into 600 Bows the Bow into four Cubits, aud the Cubit 
into twenty four Fingers Forgetting, apparently to mention 
the division of the Finger into three Joints Yuan chuntig pro- 
ceeds to state the division of the Finger joint into seven Wheat 
(properlj Barlej) grains Thence the subdivision by sevens is 
earned on through the Louse, the Hit, Crevice dust, Ox hair 
[Bust], Sheep wool [Dust] Hare hair [Dust], Copper [Dust], 
Water [Dust], and Fine Dust to Extremelj Fine Dust This 
last is the ultimate monad of matter and is indivisible 
This enumeration of Indian measures of space was ap- 
parently written down from memory, and it does not quite 
agree with any of the other accounts we have In the 
Abhidharmamahavibhasha Iun,t compiled by the 500 Arhats 
and translated by Yuan chuang, we find a similar enume- 
ration, leaving it undecided, how ever, whether “seven copper- 
dusts” made one “"Water-dust”, or seven of the latter made 
one of the former In this, and in the other hooks in which 
we find the measures of space given, the word for dust is 
added to each of the terms Ox-hair, Sheep-wool, Hare’s- 
hair, Copper, and Water, and I have accordingly inserted 
it in the version heie given of Yuan clmang’s account 
Instead of Vung, copper, the D text has clan, gold , perhaps 

1 Abhidharma la vibhasha lun c7t 386 (Bun No 1263). 
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used in the sense of metal, *tnd this is the reading of 
Yuan chuang’s “Abhidharma-tsang-hsien-tsung-lun” Then 
the “ Abhidh ‘irma-koS'i-lun”, which also has chin instead 
ot tun//, makes seien “metal-dusts” equivilent to one 
“water-dust” thus reversing \uin chuang’s arrangement 1 
The woid (lust here should perhaps be replaced bj atom 
or particle 

Another enumeiation of Indian measures of space is 
given m the Lahtavistaii and its translations Tibetan and 
Chinese, and another in the Avadana X X X III of the 
Divy&vadana of Me^s” Con ell and Xeil 2 The latter is 
represented in the Chinese collection of Buddhist books 
bj foui treatises In none of all these works is there 
anything corresponding to the words “copper” and “water” 
of our authors list Moreover each of them makes the 
Window-Dust or Sunbeam-mote — the “Crevice-Dust” of 
our authoi— to be one serentb of a Bare (or Moon)-Dust 
and equal to seien particles of Fine Dust Juhen took 
the “copper water” of our text to be one term and trans- 
lated it by “l’eau de cuivre (Tamrapa-’)”, but this is un- 
doubtedly wrong 2 In this gradation of measures the 
“Extremely Fine Dust” is a monad of thought, a logical 
necessity, and has no sepaiate existence in matter The 
lowest actual unit of flatter is the anu of the Divyavadana, 
which is the “Fine Dust” of our authoi This too, however, 
though visible to the deva sight, is invisible to the human 
sight and impalpable to the other human senses But it 
is a material substance, the most minute of all material 


1 Abhidharma tsang hsien tsung lun, ch 17 (No 1266), Abhidharma 
bosa lun ch 12 {No 1267) 

* Lahtavistara ch 12 Foucaux’s Kgya cher rol pa, p 142 and 
note, Fang Luang ta chuang jen ching ch 4 (No 169), Divyav 
p 644 Matacga sutra ch 2 (No 645) 

* See also the T«a abhidharma hsien lun, ch 2 (No 1288), Albe- 
rum ch* XXXIV and XXXVII , Abhidharma shun cheng li Inn, 
ch 32 In this treatise we have all the measures of space given bv 
Yuan chuang but tbe “Metal dust is one seventh of the “Water- 
dust 1 It gives also the division of the Finger into three Finger 
joints 
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sizes *and quantities, and the ultimate atom into which dust 
or metal or water can be analysed It tabes seven of 
these, according to some, to equal one Atom (trail or tu- 
ti), and seven of the«e to make one Sunbeam -mote If 
we omit the two woids “Copper’ and “Water’ fiom oui 
text, and remove the teim “Crevice-Dust’ to its place, we 
have an enumeration of measures which agrees substan- 
tial!) with that of the Divjavadlna up to the Kio^a 
Some of the Chinese texts represent the Kro-a, tianslated 
by slung (Jft) a sound, to bo 2000 Bows, and in some tho 
Barley-gram is subdivided, not as b) Yu m-chuaug, but 
into seven Mustard-seeds 

Measures 01 Timl. 

Oui author next goes on to describe the measures ot 
time in India beginning with the divisions of the Da)- 
mght period Here also he mainl) follows Sangliablmdra’s 
treatise >, and differs from most othei writers, Buddhist 
and orthodox. 

He calls the Kihana the shortest space of time and makes 
120 of it equal to one Tatksha»a Then CO Tatkshatjas make 
one Laid 30 Laias make one Mithurta, five of theso make one 
“time" and six 'times’ make one Da) night The six 'times’ 
of this last are, we are told, distributed equall) between the 
day and the night But the non Buddhist people of India 
Yuan ckuang tells us, divided the day and night each into four 
“times ' 

It will be seen that Yuan ebuang here puts the Ksliana 
below the Tatkshana, in this agreeing with tho Abludharma 
treatises of Sanghabhadia and Dharmataia The Div) r i- 
vadana, on the other hand makes 120 Tatkslnnas equal 
to one Kshana, aud 60 Kshanas equal to one Lava In 
some Clunese versions of the sacied books the tatkshana 
is not mentioned The ksliana is defined as the time 
occupied by a woman m spinning one hsun (?£) of thread, 
but the word is generally used by Buddhist writers in 


* i Abhidharma shun oheng Ii Inn, 1 c. For the measures of Time 
generally see the references m the above note 3 on p 142 
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the sense of an instant, the tmnUing of an eye, the tery 
shortest measurable space of time 
The word hsliana is commonly tinnscnbed in Chinese 
books as in out text, and it is rarely translated The lata 
is sometimes lendeied by shih time, and sometimes 
by fen (#*), a diusion So also Mukurta is sometimes 
tianslated by shih, tun*, but more frequently by hsu yk 
(<S &)* an instant or moment, such being also the original 
meaning of mubutta But hsu-yu when used as a trans- 
lation of this woid does not denote an instant but a period 
of 48 minutes, the thntieth part of a Day-night The day 
is divided into tkiee “times”, viz forenoon, noon, and 
afternoon, and hence it is called Tnsandhy a In like manner 
the night is divided into thiee “times” 01 watches and 
hence it is called Triyamu 

Our authoi next goes on to enumerate the divisions, 
natural and artificial, of the month and the year m India 
He distinguishes between the common four-fold division 
of the seasons, and the three-fold one used by Buddhists 
The lattei division was into a hot season (Gnshma) 
followed by a rainy season (Yarsha), and then a cold 
season (Hemanta) We have next the names of the months 
of the year in their order beginning with Chaitra Then 
comes an interesting passage which, as it appeals in our 
texts, piesents some difficulty. The meaning seems to be 
something like this — 

“Hence the professed Buddhists of India, complying with the 
sacred instructions of the Buddha, observe (ht sit) two periods 
of Retreat either the early or the later three months The 
former period begins on our 16* day of the 6th month and the 
latter on the lb* of the 6* month Previous translators ol the 
Sutras and Vinaya use “Observe the summer 1 or “Observe the 
end of the winter” These mistranslations are due to the people 
of outlying lands not understanding the standard language, or to 
the non harmonizing of provincialisms 

The fust sentence of this passage evidently means that 
the Buddhist monks of India could make either the former 
or the latei three months of summer their period of 
Retreat My interpolation of the passage differs a little 
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from that of Julien who substitutes yii (ftj) ram, for the 
hang (ffj) two, of the test, supporting his change of read- 
ing by a quotation of the present passage in a Buddhist 
Cyclopedia But one of two copies of this Cyclopedia m 
my possession gives hung and the other has huo (j^) 
Moreover all texts of the “Hsi yu chi” seem to agree in 
having liang here and we read in other boohs of two and 
even three periods of Retreat For the monks of India, 
however, these were all included within the Ram season, 
the four months which began with the 16 th of their fourth 
month and ended on the 15 A of the 8' b month The full 
period of Retreat was three months, and Buddha ordained 
that this period might be counted either from the middle 
of the fourth or the middle of the fifth month The con- 
jecture may be hazarded that Yuan-chuang originally 
wrote hang yu($ f ]]j)-a« c7w that is “two Ram Retreats” 
and that a copyist thinking there was a mistake left out 
the second character This restoration does not make 
good style hut something of the land is apparently needed 
as Yuan chuangs expression for the Retreat was yh an chu 
The Sanskrit term for the Retreat is Varsha (in Pali 
Vassa) which means simply rams, the lainy season, from, 
t aisha which denotes, along with other things tain and 
a year The usual expression for “keeping Retreat” is 
tars/mm ins (in Pali vassam vasati) or tarsham htha, 
meaning respectively to reside and to rest, during the 
iamy season For these terms the Chinese give various 
equivalents such as the Tso lisia and Tso la of some, and 
the Tso an-chu or Tso yil an chu of Yuan chuang and 
others, Fra ttw, BaMtasta, ladva as fra tha vAhra 
people of that country the “iamy season’ began on the 
16 th of the month Ashtdha (the fourth of their year), and 
continued for foui months This was chiefly for religious 
purposes, hut to the non Buddhists of India tluee months 
of this penod formed also their summer This may help 
to explain the use of the plnase Tso lisia which is a short 
form for the full expression Tso hsia yu an~chii meaning 
u to observe the Summer Ram Retreat”. Then Tso hsia 
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and Tso la mean also to pass a year as an ordained 
monk, the precedence of a brother being settled by his 
“years m religion” The phrase Tso la or Tso la an-chu is 
used specially of the strict anchorite ■who observed two 
Eetreats one m the summer and one m the winter It 
might be also applied to brethren in strange lands, Tokhara 
for example whose Rainy season occurred at the end of 
the wintei Yuan chuang seems to think that the terms 
Tso Hsia and Tso La aie not correct renderings from the 
Sanskrit and they certainly are not literal translation' 
He supposes the mistakes to have arisen either from the 
translators having been natives of countries remote from 
Mid India and so ignorant of the correct term and its 
propei pronunciation, 01 from the use of an expression 
which had only local application and currency Bat the 
“non*harmomziDg of provincialisms’ denotes not only the 
misuse of local terms but also ignorance of the idioms in 
one language which should be used to represent the cor- 
lespondmg idioms of another Thus a Chinese or Indian 
scholar translating a Sanskrit book into Chinese without 
a thorough knowledge of the Sanskrit and Chinese idioms 
would not harmonize the countries’ languages Juhen 
takes “Mid kingdom” here to mean China but it certainly 
denotes Mid India In that region people called the 
Rainy season Yarsha but in other places the word was 
pronounced lasso, or bath, or bar} h, or harsh So trans 
lators Yuan chuang thinks may have m some cases mis 
taken the word, or they may have misunderstood eithei 
the original or the Chinese term the} were using in trans 
lation Thus the important fact that the Retieat was 
ordained on account of the Rains is put out of view by 
the renderings Tso Hsia and Tso La There was not, 
however, any ignorance of Sanskrit or Chinese m the use 
of these term', and good scholars in the two languages 
such as Fa hsien and I clung use Tso-hsia and An chQ 
indifferently In countries in -which there was no long 
regular Rainy season the Retreat became of importance 
as a time for spiritual improvement by study of the sacred 
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boo Vs and prolonged meditation, and as giving a year’s 
seniority to the brother among his brethren 

Cities and Houses 

"We have next a short description of the general cha- 
racters of the cities and buildings of India. The passage 
is an interesting one and the meaning may he given some- 
what as follows — 

“As to their inhabited towns and cities the quadrangular walls 
of the cities (or according to one text, of the v anous regions) are 
broad and high, while the thoroughfares are narrow tortuous 
passages The shops are on the highways and booths (or, inns) 
line the roads Batchers, fishermen, public performers, exe- 
cutioners, and scavengers have their habitations marked by a 
distinguishing sign They are forced to live outside the city and 
they sneak along on the left when going about in the hamlets 
As to the construction of houses and enclosing walls, the country 
being low and moist, most of the city -walls are built of bricks, 
while walls of houses and mclosores are wattled bamboo or 
wood Their halls and terraced belvederes have wooden flat- 
roofed rooms, and are coated with chunam, and covered with 
tiles burnt or unburnt They are of extraordinary height, and 
in style like those of China The [houses] thatched with coarse 
or common grass are of bricks or boards, their walls are orna- 
mented with chunam, the floor is punfied with cow dung and 
strewn with flowers of the season, in these matters they differ 
from us But the Buddhist monasteries are of most remarkable 
architecture They have a tower at each of the four corners of 
the quadrangle and three high halls in a tier The rafters and 
roofbenms are caired with strange figures, and the doors, 
windows, and walls are painted m various colours The houses 
of the laity are sumptuous inside and economical outside The 
inner rooms and the central hall vary m their dimensions, and 
there is no rule for form or construction for the tiers of the 
terraces or the towb of high Tooms Their doors open to the 
east, and the throne faces east 

For seats all use corded benches The royal family, the 
grandees, officials and gentry adorn their benches in different 
•ways, but all have the same style (or form) of seat. The sover- 
eign’s dais is exceedingly wide and high, and it is dotted with 
small pearls tVhat is called the “Lion’s Seat" (that is, the 
actual throne) is covered with fine cloth, and is mounted by a 
jewelled footstool. The ordinary officials according to their 
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fine* carrf the frame* of tl^ir a^at* in different wa*r on J o lr»m 
tl»em with preeiou* *nl Manets 

Dni' 1 - tsi> iri'ONAi uut \cri 1 istics. 

Tic inner clothing ant < utward aMire of th* [rople fare no 
tailoring n to c I ur t fn*h «i itc i* esteemed hri l motley u 
of no oreount 7le men wind a *tri[ of rfrth roan! lie waist 
and uj t the armj it» anl leave tie rigl l ilfiullcr 1 are The 
women wear a Ion? r le which r r era IkiIi »h oiler* Bed fa’J» 
down lo le Tie hair * n the crown of the leal it n le into 
A tv t! all tic re* t of the I iir 1 *»?ing <1 wn Some clip their 
mutUcl e* t r lave tier fanta*tic fa*! ion* t'arlardi are w rn 
on tie hen I an ) nrrklarr* in i) l*ml» 

The tame* f r tl eir 1 'line material* are *A? ye Kao 
ehein anl ro«*l t hrf anl raliro p» hauMr-ya l>*in;r t IV. 
from a will nilk w rm Ch (1 r Cftt-mo K*1 auhial a hind of 
linen, /Ian or /an*f+i fa hnmM* • fcrf*rrv> <f fne wool 
(ihcej * wool or goal* lair), anl ifo h h IUI* a texture made 
from ll e wool t f o will animal^ tl it w >ol l*mj f ne and toft 
and end} spun anl woven i* pnrel a* a malerni f>r clothing 
In North In ha where tie climate u *crv mid elo*ely ft’ing 
jackets are w m tomewhat like tho*e of the Tartar* (Huh 
Hie pari t of the non Hud !1 i*t* irchgirux) are varied and extra 
ordinarj Sime wear peacock*’ tails, some adorn themtelvet with a 
necklace of skull*, tome are quite naked, tome cover the l>od* with 
grass orloardt, tome pullout tl eir hair anl clip tl eir mnuMaebes, 
some mat their side hair and make a top knot coil Their cloth 
inp it not Gxed and the colour vanet 

In tins passage, it will be noticed, the clothing materials 
used by the las people of India are arranged m four 
groups The first is called by the pilgrim “Kausheya 
clothing and muslin and cloth” (ifj 91 > ^ ££ ;fl, <£) 

Now kausheya (or hiuseya) is sift made from the cocoon 
of the Bombyx Mon, and tieh pit is rof/on-efoth or tieh 
and cotton doth It is perhaps better to regard tieh and 
pit as names of two materials and m another treatise we 
find Kausheya, tieh, and fs‘in (&) grouped together ' This 
*«*»» was apparently a bind of coarse cotton cloth, and 
we find a is'tu la-pei or “rough cotton” used to stuff 
cushions The term hausheaa was applied not only to 


i Ta fang teng ta chi thing ch II (No 61 tr cir A D 400). 
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silk stuffs but also to mixtures of silk and linen or cotton » 
Oul pilgrim evidently makes one gioup of “silk clotlnng” 
and cottons Tins is not to be much wondered at when 
we reflect that he like the other Chinese of Ins tune and 
district, knew nothing of the cotton plant and the cloths 
denied from it Morcoaer we should probablj regard 
this description of the dress of the natives of India as 
derived from an earlier account 
The second kind of clothing material here mentioned 
is the Kshauma or Linen This term also is to bo re- 
garded as denoting a class It comprehends, we must 
suppose, the fabrics made from the Kshum i or ilnx, the 
**an£ or jute, and the bhang i or hemp These three plants 
aio mentioned in Chinese translations from the Sanskrit 
as yielding stuffs from which clothes were made This 
word kshauma denotes not onlj linen hut also silk textures 
The third group ib the kambah This word, winch 
denotes “woollen cloth” and * a blanket”, is here evidently 
u^ed m the sense of fine woollen cloth for making cloth- 
ing Lil e the kausheja and the kshauma the kambflla 
clothing was allowed to tlio Buddhist Brethren 

The fourth kind of stuff mentioned as used for clothing 
material is called bj Yuan chuang Ho la It (fV} f £) 
There does not seem to he anj known Sanskrit word with 
winch this can he identified As Yuan chuang spells 
foreign words the three characters maj stand for R.al, a 
Tibetan word meaning “goat’s hair”, from Ru, a goat. 
Tins Ho la U or Ral is also probably tlio Zo i (5$. ,£) or 
“Lo (Ra) clothes ’ of other Buddhist texts In Sanskrit 
also we find rdllaka winch denotes a wild animal and a 
s'tuS made from its hair, and rcillal a Icanibala which is a 
fine woollen cloth 

Our pilgrim’s description proceeds — 

The clerical costume of the Sba men (Sramanas) is only the three 
robes and the Seng lio ti and Ni p o so na. As to the three 
robes the Schools adhere to different styles having hroad or 


Sar Yin vibhasha ch 5 (No 1135) Seng chi lu ch 9 
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narrow fr nges and small or large folds The seng hio hi goes 
over tlie left shoulder covers the armpits joined on the right 
and opening on the left side and in length reach ng to below 
the wa st As to the \ipo so na since no belt is worn when 
it is put on it is gathered into pla ts and 'ecured by one of 
the'e the sue and colour of the plaits vary in the different 
schools 

For the fir»t part of this passage Julien has the follow 
ing Les Cha men (Qramanas) n ont que trois sortes de 
vetements savoir le Seng 1 a tchi (Sanghati) le Seng lao hi 
(Sankakchik i) et le 2\i po sie na fNivasana) La coupe et 
la fagon de ces trois vetements varient suivant les ecoles 
Les uns ont une bordure large ou etroite les autres ont 
des pans petits on grands Here the translator spoils 
the description by interpolating the words savoir le 
Seng I id tchi (Sangh&ti) leavmg out the word for and 
and inserting 1 ces in the clause La coupe et la fa$on 
de ces trois vetements The Three robes” of the Buddhist 
monk are quite distinct from the two articles of his dress 
here mentioned by name The ‘three robes are always 
given as the Antaiavasal a the Samghati and the Uttara 
sauga Of these we have already met with the second 
and third in our travellers account of Balkh and there 
we met also with the article of clothing called Seng 1 io hi 
This last word js apparently for the original which is 
SamLachchika in Pali and Julien s Sanskrit Sankakshil a 
This is translated in a Chinese note to our text by 
“covering armpits Professor Rhys Davids translates the 
Pah word by “\est but the description given seems to 
suit a rude shirt or jacket with one sleeve which was 
buttoned or looped on the left shoulder One name for 
the vestment as worn bj monks m China is f*/en shan 
(fh ?$) or “one sided jacket' 1 The other aiticle of monks 
costume mentioned bj name here is the JNiposona or 
Isivasana This is rendered in Chinese by chiln (${J) an 
old native term denoting a “skirt* on the lower part of 


> Skih »h h jao Jan i£, X ^), ci 1 \ inaja \oI i p 2^2 
and tinaya Texts VoL m p 3 j 1, Seng chi In L c 
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'i robe of cercmonj. JvnVin'i is a common term for an 
under-robe or lower garment, but it is here used m its 
restricted scn^e as designating the particulai kind of skirt 
or under robe womb} Buddbi't monks This w as, iccord- 
mg to regulation, four ells long by odc and a half in width, 
and it reached from the waist to about three finger breadths 
above the ankle As Yuan-chuang here tells us the Schools 
were distinguished by differences in the wearing of the 
Xn isana * Thus, as I clung tells us the San istiVadins 
wore the skirt with a pair of plaits turned out on both 
sides of it, and the Mali isanghikas crowed the end of the 
right side to the top of the left side, tucking it in to keep 
the skirt in its place This ^kirt or Jvi\asa had no string 
or girdle and it was evidently something like the Mali) 
Sarong which, as Colonel Yule tells us, is an old Indian 
form of dress This garment also is «=elf securing, and is 
not m need of a belt or girdle The two articles of dress 
here mentioned and described viz. the Sankakshika and 
the NivSsan i were in addition to the Three Bobes which 
formed origmalh the full clerical costume of the b!iik«hu 
The) are often mentioned m the canonical hooks, having 
been allowed ipparenth as soon as Buddhism began to 
spread The mode of wearing the Nivfisana and its colour 
ind fishion caused much discu«<>ion and unpleasant feeling 
in the early church 
The pilgrim’s description continues— 

The X*ha‘njM and Urahmms are clean Landed and unosten 
taUous pure and simile in life and ser> frugal The dress and 
ornament* of the kings and gran lees are \erj extra ordinary 
Garlands and tiaras with precious stones are their beat adorn 
Trents, and their bodies ore adorned with rings bracelets and 
necklace* "Wealthy mercantile jcojlc have onh bracelets Most 
of the people go biref »ot and shoes arc rare The) stain their 
‘rcth red or black wear tleir lair cat e\en, bore their cars 
ba\e long noses and large c\es, such are thc\ m outward aj 
{•earancc 


• » Sm f a lu eh !•>, Nan hai-ch i luei ef 10 11 and Takainru, 
V*i m ran -cbm g eh B 
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They are pure of themselves and not from compulsion Before 
everj meal they must have a wash the fragments and remains 
are not served up again the food utensils are not passed on 
those utensils which are of pottery or wood must be thrown 
away after use and those which are of gold silver copper or 
iron get another polishing As soon as a meal is over they 
chew the tooth st ck and make themselves clean before thev 
have finished ablutions they do not come into contact with each 
other they always wash after urinating they smear their bodies 
with scented unguents such as sandal and saffron "When the 
Ling goes to his bath there is the music of drums and stringed 
instruments and song worship is performed and there are bath 
ing and washing 

The last sentence of this passage is m Juhen’s version — 
u Quand le roi se dispose a sortir des musiciens battent 
le tambour et chautent aux sons de la guitare Avant 
d offnr un sacrifice ou d adresser des prieres (aux dieux) 
lls se Invent et se baignent’ Here Julien evidently had 
for the first clause the B reading chun Kang chtang ts u 
meaning ‘ when the ling is about to go out ’ But in the 
A, C, and D texts the reading instead of ts'u is yu mean 
ing “to bathe’, and this is evidentlj the correct reading 
Then Julien seems to change the authors meaning bj 
making the second clause a new sentence and introducing 
the word “avant The author’s meaning seems to be 
that when the king took his hath there was the per 
formance of certain acts of worship 1 

TVbitte> Afro spohiln Language &c 
The description next proceeds to tell of the writing and 
learning of the Hindus 

Their system of writing was invented as is known by the de\a 
Brahma who at the beginning instituted as jattems fort\ seven 
[written] n erds These were combined and appl ed as objects 
arase and lurcnTOjianrea iim'.rmd razsifjisg AA.e sirzasss ibaj 
spread far and wide becoming modified a little by place and 
j eople In language speaking genera) )r they have not varied 
from the original source but the people of “Slid Ind a are 


1 Tic text u-lj H Jfl! I(> „ 0 Si $- Itr ER £5 Jttt 3T 3T 
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preeminently explicit and correct in speech their expressions 
f being harmonious and elegant like those of the devas and their 
intonation clear and distinct serving as rule and pattern for 
others The people of neighbouring territories and foreign 
countries repeating errors until these became the norm and 
emulous for vulgarities, have lost the pure style 
The statement here made to the eftect that the Sanskrit 
alphabet was invented bj the god Brahm i is repeated in 
several other hooks bj Buddhist writer* Some tell us 
that Brahma was once a rajah on earth, and that he then 
invented an alphabet of 72 letters called the “Kharu writ 
mg” (tt JJJ -jg) Disgusted with the bad treatment given 
to these letteis he proceeded to swallow them all, but 
two, a and an escaped from his mouth and remained 
among men 1 But w e are also told that Brahma invented 
the Brahma writing first and that afterwards Kharoshtha 
produced the script which hears his name 2 Another ac 
count represents the Brahman writing (or Devanagan) to 
have been the invention of a wise (kovida) Brahmin and 
the Kharu writing to have been the work of a stupid 
(kharu) rishi This Kharu writing is that mentioned in 
the Lalitavistara and other books undei the name Kha 
roshtha (or Kharosta) This word is translated bj “Ass 
ear”, and is the name of an ancient rishi who was a great 
astronomei and astrologist In some Buddhist treatises 
we find the invention of letters ascribed to the Buddha 
and in some Siva, as in Indian tradition is credited with 
the first teaching of spelling and writing 3 The “forty 
seven words” of our passage are the twelve symbols which 
represent the ten vowels and anusvara and visarga, and 
the thirty five consonants, and so constitute the alphabet 
The letters admit of endless combinations to make words 
as objects require names and circumstances need expres 
sion Some authors give the uumbei of the letters in the 


i Pai lun su (fj 

" Liu shu liao ( 7 ^ Hft) ch o 

♦ 3 SeeTa pan me p an ching ch 8 (No 113) , Si t an san mi ch ao 
(? X ^ & %}), ch 1, Si tan tsang ch 1, Si tan tzu chi (iyt 
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Sanskrit alphabet as less, and others as more, than the 
Dumber here given, but this is generally regarded as the 
correct number With the statements here made by 
Yuan chuang about the Sanskrit alphabet and language 
we may compare the more detailed account given m the 
third chuan of the Life 1 

It is evident that Yuan-cliuang, like other non Indian 
Buddhists, had been taught to regard the spoken and 
written language of “Mid-India” as at once the parent 
and the standard of all the dialects of “Xorth India” 
These latter had departed a little from the correct form 
in their writing some of them, as in Gandhara having 
written alphabets so unlike the parent one that they had 
special names In oral speech the border lands and 
outlying regions generally had come to differ much from 
the people of “Mid-India" They had lost the nch punty 
of the standard language, and had persisted in erroneous 
forms of expression until these had come to be taught as 
the rule 

The description continues— 

As to their archives and records there are separate custodians 
of these The official annals and state papers are called collec 
1 1 veil) tu lo-pt t « (or ch a), m these good and had are recorded 
and instances of public calamity and good fortune are set forth 
in detail 

The Ki-lo-pi f‘u of this passage has been rightly restored 
by Julien as Nilapita, and the Chinese annotator tells us 
the word means “Dark-blue store” We find the word 
Nllapifa in our Sanskrit dictionaries, but the P W. gives 
only one illustration of its use, and that is the passage 
before us 

Proceeding to the education and learning of the people 
of India our author writes — 

In beginning the education of their children aud winning them 
on to progress the) follow the ‘■Twelve Chapters’ When the 
children are se\en years of age the great treatises of the Five 


* Julien I, p 165, cf Albernni ^ ol i p 170, Buhler’s Ind Palieo* 
graphic p*. 1 and 19 to 30 
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Sciences are gradually communicated to them The first science 
is Grammar -which teaches and explains words and classifies their 
distinctions The second is that of the shilled professions [con 
cemed with] the principles of the mechanical arts the dual 
processes and astrology The third is the science of medicine 
[embracing] exorcising charms, medicine, the use of the stone 
the needle moxa The fourth is the science of reasoning bj 
which the orthodox and heterodox are ascertained and the true 
and false are thorough]} sought out The fifth is the science 
of the Internal which investigates and teaches the five degrees 
of religions attainments (lit the u fne vehicles") and the Bubtle 
doctrine of karma ' 

The “Twelve Chapters" of this passage is in the original 
Sin-Mi cluing (-p ZL 9) and Julien translates this by “un 
livre en douze sections” In a note to this rendering he 
translates a short passage from a well-known Buddhist 
Dictionary about a booh called the “Siddham-chang” 
This is doubtless the sort of work to which the pilgrim 
refeis as the first hook which the children of India learned 
The name is made up of Siddham which means, we are 
told, “Perfection" oi “May good fortune bo attained”, and 
cluing the Chinese word for a “section” oi “chapter ’ But 
Julien makes the whole stand for a Sanskrit compound 
Siddhaiastu, a term apparently known only from his use 
of it From a passage in I- clang’s “Nan hai ch'i-kuei” and 
from other works we learn that the Siddham-chang was 
the name of a child’s primer ABC, the first chapter of 
which was headed by the word siddham 1 This word forms 
an “auspicious invocation”, and the Buddhists used it alone 
or with “Namo SarvajnSya, “Praise to the omniscient 
[Buddha]” prefixed, at the beginning of their pnmeis 
’They used it in a similar way to head such documents 
as deeds of gift to religious establishments In these 
places BUhler took the word to mean “Success”, i e 
may there be success, an intei pi etation which agrees with 
the accepted Chinese lender m g But Fleet thinks that 
siddham in these places is to be understood as meaning 
“Perfection has been attained by Buddha”, an mter- 

* JJan hai ch 1 tuei, ch 34, Si tan san mi ck ao, 1 c 
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pretation winch does cot seem to he so good 1 Instead 
of siddham the non-Buddhist teachers in India placed 
“siddhir astn ’ meaning “May there he success (or accom- 
phshment)” at the head of their ABCs Thus these books 
came to be called Siddham or Siddhir-astu, the former 
being the name by which the} became known to the 
Chinese There are many varieties of them and the 
number of chapters or sections ranges from nine to eight- 
een, the latter being the number m the work which may 
be regarded as the standard one in China This is the 
Si t an ten chi (C 5 ? ^ 31) by the monk Chih Luang JgT) 
of the Tang period taken from the Siddham of Prajna- 
bodhi of South India A Siddham gives the Sanskrit 
alphabet, beginning with the vowels and proceeding m the 
order in which the letters are given in our Sanskrit gram- 
mars then the combinations made by single consonants 
and vowels, and then those made by two or more con- 
sonants with a vowel In some of the Siddhams made 
for Chinese use we are told that this word denotes “the 
alphabet ’ while in others we are told that it is a designa- 
tion for the twelve so called vowels but the statements 
are not borne out b} any authority, and are evidently not 
correct It may be interesting however, in connection 
with subject to quote a statement from Alberum He 
relates — “The most generally known alphabet is called 
Siddha matnka, which is b} some considered as originat- 
ing from Kashmu for the people of Kashmir use it But 
it is also used m Varanasi This town and Kashmir are 
the high schools of Hindu science The same writing is 
used in Madhya deal, 1 e the middle country, the country 
all around Kanauj which is also called Aryavarta” ■* 
According to I ching a child began his primer when he 
was six years of age and learned it within six months 
After mastering the Siddham the Indian child, accord- 


1 Buhler in Ind Ant. Vol x p 273,^Fleet in Corp Insc IncL 
Vol iu p 2o » 

5 Alberum Vol l, p 173 
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mg to Tuan cliuang, was mtioduced to the “great Sastras 
of the Five Sciences (Wu-ming-ta lun RJJ pro) The 
word ming of this phrase is often used to translate the 
Sanskrit word vidya but a five-fold classification of vidya 
does not seem to be known to Indian liteiature We 
find, however, our pilgrim’s list in certain Chinese trans- 
lations of Buddhist books and the “sciences” are there 
acquired by aspiring Bodhisattvas 1 They are called the 
“Five Science places” or the “Five Science Sastras” In 
his translation of the present passage Julien has treated 
the name of each mmg as the name of a treatise This 
is evidently a mistake, and the context shews that mmg 
here denotes a department of knowledge, and that the TFh- 
mmg named are the liteiatures of five categories of learn- 
ing and speculation Yuan-chuang properly places at the 
head the ShZng mxng or “Science of Sounds”, i e Grammar 
Julien agrees with I-ching in giving 6abdavid}& as the 
original foi this term But Sabdavidyl was apparently 
the Buddhist name for Giammar which by the people of 
India generally was called Vytkarana It is this latter 
word also which Yuan-chuang elsewhere uses as the ori- 
ginal for Sheng mmg The next group is called Clnao- 
or in some texts Kung-chiao{Ji Jfi) mmg, the “Science of 
the Arts and Crafts” Julien retranslates the Chinese 
name by Silpasth inavidya, which seems to be rather the 
original for the “Arts place Science” of the sutra. The 
third group is the Ifang-mmg, “Healing-prescriptions 
Science”, that is Medical science in all its branches 
l 7ulien gives as the Sanskrit original for the Chinese name 
Chikits Indy 1 ! ot Science of Medicine, but this seems to 
bo onlj a conjecture The fourth group m our passage 
is the Tiu(\f})~mmg or the Science of Reasoning Julien 
restores the Sanskrit equivalent as Hetuudyl which, like 
I in mmg, means literally “Science of causation” But 
Yinmnng is the technical term used to translate the 


• i Fan -wang- clung, ch 2, Glossarj , Yoga-sliili ti lun, ch 88 
<\o 1170), Pu sa ti cbih clung, ch 3 (No 10S6 tr cir AD 416) 
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Xyaya or Logic of Indian writers, and Julien learned 
afterwards that it wls Nyaya winch was the original for 
Tin mmg The fifth is the Aci(ft) tmng or “Internal 
Science”, Julien translates “la science des choses in* 
tenenres’ and gives as the Sanskrit original Adliyitma- 
Tidya This word adhyatma means (1) the highest spirit 
and (2) belonging to oneself In Kapila’s system adhyat- 
mika means .elf-caused (in Chinese i-net f£ ft) and it is 
opposed to that which is due to extern il influences But 
m the present passage, as the context shews, and is we 
learn from other authorities, the net vnng or Inner science 
is Buddhism The son of Buddhist parents went through 
a course of secular instruction like other hoys, and he 
al'O studied the books of his religion including the meta- 
physical and argumentative treatises of the great Doctors 
of Ablndharma In these he learned all about the Five 
degrees or “Five Vehicles, the fivelold gradation of moral 
beings These “vehicles” or progressive stages are given 
as lay believer (or “inferior degree ’), ordained disciple, 
Pratyeka Buddha, Bodhisattva, Buddha. They are also 
said to be Men, Devas, ordained di'Ciples, Pratyeka 
Buddlns, and Bodhisattvas, and there is further difference 
of opinion as to the classes of beings which form the 
successive groups 1 In the Buddhist sustras moreover the 
student found the doctrine of karma stated, defended, and 
illustrated with a subtlety of intellect and boldness of 
imagination almost matchless All the five groups of 
learning here enumerated were apparently comprised in 
the training of an Indian Buddhist, and no one could be 
a leader m the church, or an authontj on dogma, who 
did not shew himself a proficient in these departments of 
learning We are told ofKumarajlva that he studied the 
* istras of the Five sciences, and of Gunahhadra it is 
recorded that in his youth he learned all the <istras of 
the Five sciences, astronomy, arithmetic, medicine, exor- 


i Slab - cbno - fa tho, eh 1, Ta-jnisg-*an»tJang-fa-Bho, eh. St! 
(No 1G21) 
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cisms The religious training m the Tnpitaka •was accord 
ing to some authorities a separate affair while others 
treat it as a part of the “Inner Science 
Our author’s description proceeds 
The Brahmins learn the four Yeda. treat >=es The first called 
Sfou (v*) “Longevity (the Ayur Veda) tells ot nourishing life 
and keeping the constitut on in order the second called Tzu 
(Tpp)) “VTorsl ip (the k ajur Veda) tells of the making of offer 
ings end aupphcat ons the third called JPmff (”f-) “Making 
even (l! e Sama Veda) describes ceremonial etiquette divination 
and mil tary tactics the fourth called Shi or Arts (the 
Atl arva Veda) tells us of the various skilled arts exorcisms 
medic ne The teacher must have a wide thorough and minute 
knowledge of these with an exhaustive comprehension of all that 
is abstruse in them 

The words here rendered ‘the foui Veda treatises’ are 
m the original l ssufei telun (J51 Vj' v f£ p fo) Julien trans- 
lates them simply by “les quatres Ycdas” and Beal by 
“the four YEda Sistras’ Neither of the translators 
attempts to explain why the first Yeda is here not the 
Big but the Ayur The latter term denotes life or long 
euty as Yuan chuang translates and there is an Ayur 
Yeda But this is only a supplement or appendix to the 
Atharva Yeda and denotes rather the science of medicine 
than any particular treatise It is reckoned as Yeda we 
learn because its teachings have been found by experience 
to bo wise and beneficial Yuan chuang knew that the 
Big was the first the original Yeda jet he does not 
e'en mention it here His descriptions of the other Yedas 
also are not good and it is plain that he knew very little 
about them and the great literature to which the} had 
gnen rise The Sima Yeda for example with its Brail 
manas and Sutras has nothing to do with the subjects 
which Yuan chuang assigns to it and it is concerned only 
with the worship of Indra and Agm and the Soma 
When writing this pas age Yuan chuang maj have had 
in view only those Yedic works which were m writing and 
were known to or owned bj the Brethren in ‘ orth India ’ 
Some of these Buddhists were converted Brahmins and 
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it, was perhaps by some of them, as has been suggested, 
that the Vedas were first reduced to writing The Rig- 
veda itself still existed only in the memories of the Brah- 
mins, and it was taught entirel} by oral communication, 
but there were commentaries and othei Vedic treatises 
in writing Moreover we are pjobablj justified in ti eating 
the word “Veda” m our text as denoting a group or col- 
lection of treatises, each Veda being a title under which 
several departments of learning were classed. The trans- 
lators into Chinese sometimes render Veda like vidya by 
wing (Dfl) which simply means knowledge, science, intelligence, 
as with the Brahmins the Traji-ndya or “threefold 
Science” denotes the Rig, Yajur, and Sama Vedas The 
reader also will observe that Yuan chuang here does not 
use the words books, treatises with the terms for Ayur, 
Yajur, Sama, Atliaiaa 

Our author proceeds to sketch the Brahmin teacher’s 
way of educating his disciples 

These teachers explain the general meaning [to their disciples] 
and teach them the minutiae, they rouse them to activity and 
skilfully win them to progress, they instruct the inert and 
sharpen the dull When disciples, intelligent and acute are ad 
dieted to idle shirking, the teachers doggedly persevere repeating 
instruction ‘ until their training is finished When the disciples 
are thirty years old, their minds being settled and their educa- 
tion finished, they go into office, and the first thing they do 
then is to reward the kindness of their teachers • 

"We have next some account of a land of men pecubar 
to India and long famous in the world Our author 
writes — 

There are men who, far seen in antique lore and fond of the 
refinements of learning, “are content m seclusion", leading lives 
of continence These come and go (lit sink and float) outside 
of the world, and promenade through life away from human 
affairs Though they are not moved by honour or reproach, 


» The anginal for “doggedly persevere repeating instruction is 
^ KB This is the reading of the D text but instead of fan- 
k l ai the Ming edition has JX Is9 and Julien translates the four words 
■*ils les attachent et les tiennent enfennes”. 
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their fame 13 far spread The rulers treating them with ceremony 
and respect cannot make them come to court Now as the 
State holds men of learning and genius in esteem, and the people 
respect those who hare high intelligence, the honours and praises 
of such men are conspicuously abundant, and the attentions 
private and official paid to them are very considerable Hence 
men can force themselves to a thorough acquisition of know- 
ledge Forgetting fatigue they “expatiate in the arts and sciences”, 
seeking for wisdom while “relying on perfect virtue ’ they "count 
not 1000 h a loug journey” Though their family be m affluent 
circnmstances, such men make up their minds to he like the 
vagrants, and get their food by begging as they go about "With 
them there is honour ta knowing truth (in having wisdom), and 
there is no disgrace in being destitute As to those who lead 
dissipated idle lives, luxurious in food and extravagant in dress, 
as such men have no moral excellences and are without ac- 
complishments, shame and disgrace come on them and their ill 
repute is spread abroad 1 

Buddhism 

Our author passes on to make a few general observa- 
tions about the internal condition of Buddhism as he 
heard about it and found it in India. His statements on 
the subject are meagre and condensed to a fault, and the 
precise meaning in some cases has perhaps not yet been 
ascertained The whole passage should be regarded as 
forming a sepaiate section, and should not be divided as 
it has been^by the translators Bor the present the in- 


1 The ‘content in seclusion’ of this passage is in the Chinese fei 
t un (112, JHi) which is the fex tun (BE, lif) of the commentary to the 
33 rd Diagram of the Yih Ching The phrase means “to be com- 
fortable and happy in a life of retirement \ to be content and cheer- 
ful in a voluntary seclusion, m a life of final withdrawal from the 
contact of bad men m the burly burly of an official career 

For the words 'seeking for wisdom while relying on perfect 
■virtue’ the original is /an? tao yijen jJi fj5t {z) The phrase yi- 
ytn, “depending on (or following) benevolence" is a quotation from 
the Lun-yu, so also is the expression for “expatiate m the arts and 
sciences, then “count not 1000 U a long journey’ is from the first 
chapter of Mencius, and ‘acqmred accomplishments' is for the shth- 
hst (I) ^ or “constant practise’’ of the first chapter of the Dun yu 

L 
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formation vrhich it gives may be roughly interpreted to 
the following effect — 

As the religions system of Julai is apprehended by people 
according to their kind, and as it is long since the time of the 
Holy One, Buddhism now 13 pore or diluted according to the 
spiritual insight and mental capacity of its adherents The 
tenets of the Schools keep these isolated, and controversy runs 
high , heresies on special doctrines lead many ways to the same 
end Each of the Eighteen Schools claims to have inteUectnal 
superiority, and the tenets (or practises) of the Great and the 
Small Systems (lit. Vehicles) differ widely They have sitting m 
silent reverie the walking to and fro and the standing still, 
Samadlu and Prajna are far apart and many are the noisy dis- 
cussions “Wherever there is a community of Brethren it makes 
(its own] rules of gradation The Brother who expounds orally 
one treatise (or class of scripture) in the Buddhist Canon, whether 
Vina) a, Abhidharma or Sutra is exempted from serving under 
the Prior, he who expounds two is invested with the outfit of 
a Superior, he who expounds three ha 3 Brethren deputed to 
assist him, he who expounds four has lay servants assigned to 
him, he who expounds five rides an elephant, lie who expounds 
six rides an elephant and has a surrounding retinue Where the 
spiritual attainments are high, the distinctions conferred are 
extraordinary. 

The Brethren are often assembled for discussion to test in- 
tellectual capacity and bring moral character into prominent 
distinction, to reject the worthless and advance the intelligent 
Those who bring forward (or according to some texts, estimate 
aright) fine points in philosophy, and give subtle principles their 
proper place, who are ornate in diction and acute m refined 
distinctions, nde nchly capansoned elephants preceded and 
followed by a host of attendants But as for those to whom 
religious teaching has been offered in vain, who have been 
defeated in discussion, who are deficient in doctrine and redundant 
in speech, perverting the sen*e while keeping the language, the 
faces of such are prompt!) daubed with red nnd white clay, 
their bodies are covered with dirt, and they are driven out to 
the wilds or thrown into the ditches As the moral are marked 
off Xtaw the J.wfflA'S.' the evssi west (ike ssd Ike etspsd 

have outward signs of distinction A man knowing to delight 
m wisdom, at home diligently intent on learning, ma) be monk 
or la) man as he plea si s 

For offences against the Vinaya the Communit) of Brethren 
has a gradation of j enallies If the offence is slight a rcprimrod 
is ordered For an offence next above this in gravity there is 
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added a cessation of oral intercourse with the Brethren "When 
the offence is serious the punishment is that the community 
•wilt not live with the offender, and this involves expulsion and 
excommunication Expelled from a Community, the monk ha3 
no home, he then becomes a miserable vagrant, or he returns 
to his first estate 

This passage contains several phrases and expressions 
■which may seem to require some comment or explanation 
Thus m the first sentence we are told that Buddha’s 
“religious system is apprehended by people according to 
their land (#n 51 % %)'\ that is, every one 

understands Buddha’s teaching according to his individual 
nature and capacity The statement is derived from the 
canonical Scriptures in which we are told that the Buddha 
preached m one language, but that all hinds of creatures 
understood him in their own ways He spoke, we are 
told, the “Aryan language” but Chinese, and Yavans, and 
the peoples of Bactna and Bokhara, heard him as speak- 
ing in their own tongues Moeover each man m a con- 
gregation which the Buddha addressed heard his own 
besetting sin reproved, and the same words called the 
unchaste to chastity and the avaricious to liberality 1 This 
may have been right, and attended with only good con- 
sequences while the Buddha was bodily present among 
men, teaching and preaching and giving rules and precepts 
But at Yuan chuang’s time a long period had elapsed 
since the decease of the Buddha His teachings had been 
collected, committed to writing, transmitted and preserved 
with very unequal faithfulness Great differences of opinion 
also had arisen as to whether certain doctrines were or 
were not the "Buddha's teaching Hence inYuan-chuangh 
time the orthodox religion as professed in India was 
genuine or adulterated according to the moral and in- 
tellectual characters of its professed adherents Some 
held to what they were taught to believe was the original 
Canon settled by the first Council Others doubted and 


•> Abhi ta-vibb-lun eh 79, Hua-yen-yi-sheng-chiao &c , ch 1 
(No 1591) 
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argued, -wrested Scripture from its proper meaning to suit 
their personal news, and lightly admitted spurious texts 
to have authority 

We next have mention of the Eighteen Pu or Schools 
which had arisen m Buddhism and of their rivalry These 
Schools were famous in the history of Buddhism, and 
various accounts are given of their origin and growth 
"We know that the first split in the Church after the 
Buddha’s death led to the formation of the two great 
Schools of the Sthanras and Mahasangkikas The former 
m the course of tune yielded eleven, and the latter seven 
Schools, and so there were actually Twenty Schools, but 
the total number is generally given m the books as 
Eighteen Each of these Schools became famous for the 
propagation and defence of some peculiar doctrine In 
Professor Rhys Dands’s articles on the Buddhist sects 1 
there is an excellent summary of what we know of these 
Eighteen Schools, with references to other authorities 

Then we have mention of another famous division in the 
Buddhist Church viz the Great and Small Vehicles 
Yuan chuang tells us that “the tenets (or practises) of 
the Great and the Small Vehicles differ widely” Ta- 
hsiao - f;rh - sh eng- chu - chih- ch‘u pie (^c jJ» H ^ or ^ Jh 
PI 350) Julien translates— “Les partisans du grand et du 
petit Vehicle foment deux classes a part”, but this does 
not seem to give the author’s meaning The term chu clnh 
lit. resting or sojourning denotes here tenets, or outuard 
obsenances or practises, and ch'u pie means very unlike or 
genericalhj different Yuan chuang does not state that the 
adherents of the two systems formed two classes apart 
he knew that in some places they even lived together in' 
one monastery But he tells us that the tenets of the 
two Systems, their ways of belief and conduct were far 
apart. It is a pit) that the word Vehicle has coma to 
be generally used as the rendering for the Sanskrit Yana 
m the words Mabajana and Hi nay in a. We should often 


1 Journal of tlio Royal Asiatic Soc 3891 and 3892 
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substitute for it some term like Creed or System, and 
Hmayana should be the Primitive and Maliayana the 
Developed System As is well known, it was the adherents 
of the latter who gave the name “Small Vehicle” to the 
creed from which their own grew Their doctrines and 
religious observances came to differ very widely from 
those of the early system The Mali ryamsts had a more 
expansive Creed, a different standard of religious perfection, 
and a more elaborate cult than the Hinayimsts As to 
particular tenets, they differed very much from the early 
Buddhists m such matters as opinions about arhats and 
Bodhisattvas, their views of th8 relation of the Buddha 
to mankind, of the efficacy of pray er and worship and of 
the elasticity of the Canon Our author illustiates his 
statement as to differences in the Great and Little 
Systems by one or two examples, at least such is the 
general opinion as to the passage which follows In the 
rendering here given its reads — They have sitting m silent 
reverie, the walking to and fro and the standing still 
Samadhi and Prayua are far apart, and many are the noisy 
discussions’ Julien’s tianslation which seems to he the 
result of a serious misconstruction of the passage is— 
“Les uns meditent en silence, et soit en marchant, soit 
en repos tiennent leur esprit immobile et font abstraction 
du monde, les autres different tout ’i fait de ceux ci par 
leurs disputes orageuses” 1 The text given below, plainly 
does not admit of this rendering which does great violence 
to meaning and construction In this passage ting , or 
“absorbed meditation” (Samadhi), seems to be declared to 
he far apart from prajiia hut or 1 transcendental wisdom. 
But samadhi although known to early Buddhism, is 
characteristic of Mabayamsm and is often found, as here, 
with hut, which is strictly Mahayamst IV e read of a 
great controversy which was earned on between two 
Hinayana Schools as to the relative merits of samadhi 


text mnh 
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and prajna But we should perhaps understand our author 
here as stating that the Hmajanist practices of quiet 
thought, walking up and down, and standing still were far 
removed from the Samadhi and Prajna of the Mahayamats 
For the sentence— ‘Wherever there is a community of 
Brethien it makes rules of gradation’ the original is [S§ it 
$ JS $ ft Eft an ^ Juhen translates— “Suivant le lieu 
qu’ils hahitent, on leur a fait un code de r Elements et de 
defenses d’une nature speciale” This is not m accordance 
with Buddhism, and it is not a fair rendering of the 
author’s words These mean that each community of 
Brethren had its own hierarchy piomoted according to a 
recognized system The system of promotion Yuan chuang 
explains, was briefly this— the Brethien m any establish 
ment were advanced according to their ability to expound 
and teach the canonical treatises of the Vmaya Abhid* 
karma, or Sutras In the D text the original is “without 
distinguishing Vinaya, Ablndharma, Sutra, in Buddha’s 
canon— (4nt £g), but the B text has the 

words chi fan (f(* JL) after Fo clung and 0 adds the word 
lata ({j|) after fan Juhen having the reading ot the B 
text translates — ‘ Les regies de la discipline (Yinaya), les 
Traites plnlosopkiques (Sastras) les textes saercs (Sutras), 
les Predictions (V y ikaranas) Ac sont tous cgalement des 
hvres du Buddha” He tells us in a note how he gets 
“les Predictions”, viz by altering the of the text to p£ 
This emendation is quite untenable and unnecessary, as 
is also the insertion of “Ac” by the translator There is 
no classification of the Buddhist Scriptures which contains 
the four heads of division given m Juhen’s translation 
All the canon is contained in the Three Baskets (or 
Stores) Vinaj a Sutra and Abhidlnrma, and the Chi (g}) 
or “les Predictions' 1 ' constitute one of the subdivisions of 
the sutra 1 In the passage undei consideiation the words 

1 But in the passage quoted by Julien and in other places citing 
or sutra is given as one of the classes of Scripture along with the 
Skou ch or Predictions, the chxng is the first of tbo twehe classics 
of scriptures the Chi (or Slou chi) being also one of the twelve 
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On Jan are not -wanted, they -were probably inserted to 
satisfy the demands of style 
The first step in promotion, Yuan chuang relates, was 
that a Brother who could teach one treatise (or class of 
writings) m the Canon “was exempted from serving under 
the Prior” For the words within inverted commas the 
original is— iVaj mien seng chili sink (J$ % and 

Julien translates — ‘est dispense des devoirs de religieux 
et dinge les affaires du convent” This faulty inter- 
pretation, it will be seen, puts the disciple of one talent 
above the disciples of two or more talents The S&ng- 
clxih skill or Karmad&na in a Buddhist monastery had 
control of its secular affairs and the common monks were 
under his orders for all kinds of menial work. When a 
Brother proved himself well versed m one subject 01 
department of the canon, and skilled in eloquent exposition 
of the same, he was, as a first step m advancement, 
exempted from performing the ordinary work of the 
establishment This exemption was granted also m 
monasteries to winch the learned Brother went as a guest 
There is an Abhidharma treatise in which we find an 
illustration of our text A stranger monk ainves in a 
monastery and is tieated as a guest at first Afterwards 
the Pnor tells him that according to his seniority he is 
to take part in the daily routine of the establisment But 
the guest said— No I am not to woik, I am a Pli D, 
a Lun shih, and his claim to be exempted was allowed 1 
For the woids here rendered bj ‘But as for those to 
whom religious teaching has been offered in vain’ the 
original is 75 Julien wrongly connecting these 

woids with what precedes translates “A son arnvee ll 
passe sous des portes tnomphales” It will be readily 
admitted that yi men cannot be translated “triumphal 
gates’ and that hsilp'i cannot possibly be rendered by 
“ll passe sous” The term yi men, lit ‘ door of meaning” 
is used m the senses of article of creed, essential doctrine, 


Sar Yin Mu te ka ch G (No 1134}, Ablu ta vib lun ch 118 
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course of instruction. In ordinary Chinese literature the 
term is not unknown and it is an honourable epithet or 
distinction A yi-men is an unselfish or public spiritual 
clan , as a family which keeps together for a long time, 
five or six generations, living and messing on the same 
premises But here yi-men has a Buddhistic use and 
means “cause of religious instruction” Then hsup'i is 
“vainly open”, and the clause means “as for those to whom 
religious teaching has been offered to no purpose” It 
introduces the words which follow, telling the dreadful 
fate of the man who does not learn, and yet pretends to 
be wise 


The Castes or India 

Our author passes on to give a few particulars about 
the division of the people of India into castes His 
statements may be loosely rendered as follows — 

There are four orders of hereditary clan distinctions The first 
is that of the Brahmins or purely living”, these keep their 
principles and live continently, strictly observing ceremonial 
purity The second order is that of the Kshatriy a«, the race of 
kings , this order has held sovereignty for many generations, and 
its aims are benevolence and mercy The third order is that of 
the Vaisyas or class of traders who barter commodities and 
pursue gam far and near The fourth class is that of the Sudras 
or agriculturists, these toil at cultivating the soil and are in- 
dustrious at sowing and reaping These four castes form classes 
of various degrees of ceremonial purity The members of a 
caste marry within the caste, the great and the obscure keeping 
apart. Relations whether by the father s or the mother s side 
do not intermarry, and a woman never contracts a second 
marriage There are also the mixed castes, numerous clans 
formed by groups of people according to their kinds, and these 
cannot be described 

It wu'f fie seen from tins passage that Yuan-cbuang, 
like other Chinese writers on India, understood the term 
Brahman as meaning those who had brahman in the sense 
of a chaste continent habit of life The Kshatnyas were 
the hereditary rulers, and as such their minds were 
be bent on benevolence and mercy. This is in accordance 
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with Manu who lays it down that the king should he a 
protector to his people 1 * 3 Yuan chuang here puts the castes 
in the order given m brahmin hooks, but in the Buddhist 
scriptures the Kshatnyas are usually placed abov e the Brah- 
mins The phrase which he applies to the VaiSyas, whom 
he calls the trading caste, viz “they barter what they 
have not” is one of some interest The words are mao - 
chUen-l/U-ltu (5£ if§ to), and they are to be found in the 
Shu-ching with the substitution of for , the two 
characters having the same sound but very different mean- 
ings 2 Our pilgrim, it will be noticed, makes the 6udras 
to be farmers But in Mann, and in some Buddhist works, 
the Vaiiyas are farmers, and the business of the Sudras 
is to serve the three castes above them ' 

The sentence here rendered “The members of a caste 
marry within the caste, the great and the obscure keep- 
ing apart” is in the original hun-chu Vung chHn-fei fu-yi-lu 
($£ 5c il. $1 IK ft 5&). ht “marriages go through the 
kindred, flying and prostrate different ways”. Julien 
translates the words — “Quand les hommes ou les femmes 
se manent, lls prennent un rang eleve ou lestent dans 
une condition obscure, suirant la difference de leur origine ” 
This rendering seems to be absurd and it does violence 
to the text leaving out the two words t'ung ch‘in and 
mistranslating yi lie What our author states seems to 
be clear and simple Marriages take place within a caste, 
and a Yaiaja man, for example, may marry any Taisya 
maid And he will marry no other To Yuan chuang a 
caste was a gens or a clan denoted by one surname (£J) 
and. all who belonged to the. gens were, hm/lted, thaj were, 
of one jati So members of the caste might intermarry 
provided the} were not already related by marriage But 
though a man might espouse any maid of las caste, the 
rich and great married among themselves, and the poor 


1 Ch 1 89 et al 

* * L C C Yol in, p 78, Shu Ching ch 2 

3 Cheng sbih lun, ch 7 (Iso 1274), Manu 1, 91 
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and obscure kept to themselves in their marriages The 
words fet, “flying” and fu “prostrate”, used for piosperoas 
and obscure have a reference to the first chapter of the 
Yih-clnng "With what Yuan-chuang tells us here we 
may compare Manu who lays down the law that “a father 
ought to give his daughter in marriage to a distinguished 
young man of an agreeable exterior and of the same class”, 
and of the lady he says — “let her choose a husband of 
the same rank as heraelf ” 1 

The “mixed castes (tsa-lising #£) ’ are properly not 
“castes”, but guilds and groups of low craftsmen and 
workmen. These include weavers shoemakers, hunters, 
fishermen, and also water-earners and scavengers Albe- 
runi’s account of these and his description of the four 
castes may be used as a commentary to the short account 
given by our pilgrim 2 


The Army 

"We have next a short notice of the army of India 
begmning with its head, the Sovereign Of the latter 
Yuan-chuang states according to Juhen’s rendering — “La 
sene des rois ne se compose que de Kchattriyas, dans 
Vorigme, se sont ileits an pouioir pa> l’usurpation du 
trone et le meuitre du souverain Quoiqu'ils sont tssus de 
families Gtrangeres, leur nom est prononce avec respect”. 
The italics are mine and they indicate interpolations, un- 
necessary and unw an anted, made by the translator, who 
seems to have forgotten the passage he had just trans- 
lated What our author states is to this effect — 

The Bovereigntj for many successive generations has been exer- 
cised only b) Kshatnj as rebellion and regicide have occanonally 
arisen, other castes assuming the distinction 
that is, calling themselves kings The sovereign de jure 
Yuan chuang thought, was always of the Ivshatrija caste, 
and it was that caste alone which could lawfully produce 


> Manu IX, SS 
5 AJbernni, eh IX 
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a Ling, but there were instances of men of other castes, 
Sudias for example, raismg themselves to the throne 
Our author proceeds. 

The National Guard (lit ■warriors) are heroes of choice valour, 
and, as the profession is hereditary, they become adepts in 
mihtarj tactics In peace they guard the sovereign’s residence, 
and in war they become the intrepid vanguard. 

The army is composed of Foot, Horse, Chariot, and Elephant 
soldiers The war elephant is covered with coat of mad, and his 
tusks are provided with sharp barbs On him ndes the Com- 
mander m chief, who has a soldier on each side to manage the 
elephant The chanot in which an officer sits is drawn by four 
horses whilst infantry guard it on both sides The infantry go 
hghtlj into action and are choice men of valour, they bear a 
large shield and carry a long spear, some are armed with a 
sword or sabre and da«h to the front of the advancing line of 
battle They are perfect experts with all the implements of war 
such as spear, Bhield, how and arrow, sword, sabre &c having 
been drilled in them for generations > 

Social and Legal Matters 

Our pilgrim next sums up the character of the Indian 
people. 

They are of hasty and irresolute temperaments, but of pure 
moral principles They will not take anything wrongfully, and 
they yield more than fairness requires. Thej fear the retribution 
for sins in other lives, and make light of what conduct produces 
in this life They do not practise deceit and the} keep their 
sworn obligations 

He then describes the judicial processes and modes of 
punishment 

j As the government ishonestlj administered and the people live 
together rm. %uarl tevwA the <ava.viaJ. dia a w email Tta. tta&a&t 
law is sometimes violated and plots made against the sovereign. 


1 For ‘They are perfect experts with all the implements of war’ 
the original is JL nS ^ ^ and Julien translates 

“Toutes leura armes de guerre sont piquantes ou tranchantes". But 
this is manifestly wrong and a little reflection should have shewn 
Julien that shields and slings, two of the armes de guerre, are not 
piquantes or tianchantes On p 77 of this volume of the Mcmoires 
Julien translates fengjui hj “la supenonte” 
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when the crime is hronght to light the offender is imprisoned 
for life, be does not suffer any corporal punishment, but alive 
and dead he is not treated as member of the community (lit. as 
a man) For offences against social morality and disloyal and 
nnfilial conduct the punishment is to cut off the nose, or an 
ear, or a hand or a foot, or to banish the offender to another 
country or into the wilderness Other offences can be atoned 
for by a money payment 

The narrative proceeds to describe the four ordeals by 
which the innocence or guilt of an accused person is 
determined 

These are by water, by fire by weighing and by poison In 
the water ordeal the accused is pat m one sack and a stone m 
another then the two sacks are connected and thrown into a 
deep stream if the sack containing the stone floats, and the 
other sinks the mans guilt is proien The fire ordeal requires 
the accused to kneel and tread on hot iron, to take it in his 
hand and lick it, if he is innocent he is not hurt but he is 
burnt if he is guilty In the weighing ordeal the accused is 
weighed against 8 stone, and if the latter is the lighter the 
charge is false if otherwise it is true The poison ordeal 
requires that the right hind leg of a ram be cut off, and ac- 
cording to the portion assigned to the accu«ed to eat, poisons 
are put into the leg, and if the man is innocent he survives, and 
if not the poison takes effect. 

Julien tabes a very different meaning out of the text 
for the last sentence He understood the author to state 
that the poison ordeal consisted in placing in the incised 
thigh of a ram “une portion des aliments que mange le 
prevenu”, poisons having been previously spread over the 
“portion”, and if the ram then died the accused was guilty, 
and if the poison did not work he was innocent But 
this cannot be regarded as the meaning of the text (which 
is not however, very clearly expressed) Our author’s 
account of these trials by ordeal in India differs both as 
to the actual ordeals, and the mode of procedure with 
them, from the descriptions to he found in other works 
Manu, for example, does not give either the weighing or the 
poison ordeal, but these are mentioned by other authorities ‘ 

i Manu VIII, 114, Alberum Vol n, p 159 
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Acts of salutation and deference 

Our author nest tells us about the Frays of shewing 
respect and doing homage among the people of India. 
He relates— 

There are nine degrees in the etiquette of shewing respect 
These are (1) greeting with a kind enquiry (°) reverently bow 
mg the head (3) raising the hands to tl e head with an. inclina 
tiou of the body (4) bowing with the hands folded on the breast, 
(5) bending a knee (6) kneeling with both knec3 (lit kneeling 
long) (7) going down on the ground on hands and knees (8) 
bowing down with knees elbows and forehead to the ground 
(9) prostrating oneself on the earth The performance of all 
these nine from the lowest to the highest is onh one act of 
reverence To kneel and praise the excellences [of the object] 
is said to be the perfection of reverence If [the person doing 
homage] is at a distance he bows to the ground with folded 
hands if near he kisses (lit licks) the foot and rubs the ankle 
(say of the king) All who are delivering messages or receiving 
orders tuck up their clothes and kneel down The exalted 
person of distinction who receives the reverence is sure to have 
a kind answer and he strokes the head or pats the back [of the 
person paying respect] giving him good words of advice to 
shew the sincerity of his affection Buddhist monks receiving 
the courtesies of respect only bestow a good wish Kneeling is 
not the only way of doing worshij Many circumambulate any 
object of reverential sen ice making one circuit or three circuits 
or as many as tbe\ wish if they have a special request in mind 
Our author’s statement here that the nine degrees of 
showing respect enumerated by lnm made one act of 
worship or reverence does not appear in Juliens trans- 
lation The original is fan ssu chtn teng chi net yi pai (JL 
Iff. — ft) aQ d Julien connecting this with the 
words which follow renders the wrhole thus — “La plus 
grande de ces demonstrations de respect consiste •’i s’age 
nouiUer devant quelqu’un apr&s l’avoir salue une fois et \ 
exalter ses vertues’ This sentence cannot possibly be 
regarded as a translation of the text which Julien evidently 
did not understand According to Yuan chuang’s state 
gient there were nine degrees of showing respect but to 
go through all these constituted only one service of worship 
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or reverence Perhaps no one of the nine was ev§r per- 
formed alone as an act of respect, and we often find in 
Buddhist literature four or five actions performed to make 
one service of reverence 1 But we may doubt whether 
the whole nine acts were often gone through as one act 
of worship The Buddhist Brother however, spoke of 
performing the dim pai or ‘ nine reverences” to his abbott 
or other senior in religion Tins phrase is found m 
popular literature, e g in the Shui hu chuan and it is 
apparently sometimes used like our “your obedient humble 
servant” Although Yuan chuang does not state so ex- 
pressly, yet his language seems to indicate that the refer- 
ence in tins passage is to the reverence or worship paid 
to kings, great Brahmins, and the Buddha It will be 
noticed that he does not make any mention of the signs 
of respect to a superior shewn by taking off one’s shoes, 
or by uncovering the right shoulder 

Sickness and Death 

We have next a few particulars as to the ways in which 
the people of India treat their sick and dead Our author 
tells us — 

Every one who is attacked by sickness has his food cut off for 
seven days In this interval the patient often recovers but if 
he cannot regain his health he takes medicine Their medicines 
are of various kinds each kind having a specific name Their 
doctors differ in medical skill and in prognostication 

At the obsequies for a departed one [the relatives] wail and 
weep rending their clothes and tearing out their hair sink- 
ing their brows and beating their breasts There is no distinction 
in the styles of mourning costume and no fixed period of 
mourning For disposing of the dead and performing the last 
ntes there are three recognized customs The first of these is 
cremation a pyre being made on which the body is consumed 
The second is water burial, the corpse being put into a stream 
to float and dissolve The third is burial m the wilds the body 
being cast away in the woods to feed wild animals 


i Pi m mu clung, ch 4 (No 1138), Life ch III and Julien C 
p 144 
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When the sovereign dies the first thing is to place his suc- 
cessor on the throne in order that he may preside at the reli- 
gious services of the funeral and determine precedence Meri- 
torious appellations are conferred on the living, the dead have 
no honorary designations No one goes to take food in a family 
afflicted hy death, but after the funeral matters are again as 
usual and no one avoids [the family] Those who attend a 
funeral are regarded as unclean, they all wash outside the city 
walls before entering [the city] 

As to those who have become very old, and whose time of 
death is approaching, who are afflicted by incurable disease and 
fear that their goal of life has been reached, such persons are 
content to separate from this world, and desire to cast off 
humanity, contemptuous of mortal existence and desirous to be 
away from the ways of the world So their relatives and friends 
give them a farewell entertainment with music, put them in a 
boat and row them to the middle of the Ganges that they may 
drown themselves m it, 6ayiog that they will be born in Heaven, 
one out of ten will not carry out his contemptuous views 
The Buddhist Brethren are forbidden to wail aloud (i e over 
a departed one), on the death of a parent they read a service 
of gratitude, their “following the departed" and “being earnest 
about his death" are securing his bliss m the other world 

The clause “one out of ten will not carry out his con- 
temptuous nev-s” is a literal rendering of the original 
Sliih-i/ii-ch'i-i/i-nei-cftm-pi-clnen (-}- ^ it — 5 ^ Jg; gft jl). 
Julien, connecting the first part of this with what precedes 
and the latter part with what follows, translates — u On en 
compte un sur dix 11 y en a d’aal) es qiu , n’ayant pas 
encoie compl^tement renonce aux erreurs du si&cle, sortent 
de la famille et adoptent la vie de» rehgieux”. The words 
which I have placed in italics are the translator’s inter- 
polations, and the last clause is for the words Cli'u-chia - 
sSng-chuny which belong to the next sentence This 
treatment of the text quite destroys its meaning. 'What 
the author states is that out of ten old men who declare 
that they are sick of life, and want to leave it, only one 
is found acting inconsistently at the critical moment, say- 
ing that he is sick of life, and yet shrinking from suicide 
by drowning in the Ganges 

The Buddhist Brother, we are told, may not lament 
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over the death of a parent, but he shews his grateful 
remembrance by a religious service and his filial piety by 
obtaining for a deceased parent a happy hereafter The 
expressions “following the departed and “being earnest 
about his death’ are taken from the first chtian of the 
Lun yu There Tseng tsu says that “if there be earnest 
ness about the death [of a parent] and a following of the 
departed one (l e parent) the moral character of the 
people will return to a state of thorough goodness’ By 
* earnestness about the death of a parent ’ the Confuciamst 
meant being careful to have all the funeral rites duly 
observed and by following the departed parent ’ he 
meant keeping up the solemn services of worship to the 
deceased These were services m which a man shewed 
his perfect filial piety hut the professed Buddhist carried 
out his views of filial piety and a future state in securing 
to his parents happiness m other spheres of existence* 
To the Confuciamst the death of a relative was the ‘ end’ 
of the relative, but to the Buddhist death was only a 
passing to another life 

Revenue and Taxation 

Our author next gives us a few particulars about the 
fiscal matters of Government in India 

As the Government is generous official requirements are few 
Families are not registered and individuals are not subject to 
forced labour contributions Of tbe royal land there is a four 
fold division one part is for the expenses of government and 
state worship one for the endowment of great public servants 
one to reward high intellectual eminence and one for acquiring 
religious merit by gifts to the various sects Taxation being 
light, and forced service being sparingly used ever) one keeps 
to bis Lereditar) occupation and attends to his patrimony The 
king s tenants pay one sixth of the produce as rent Tradesmen 
go to and fro bartering their merchandise after pa) rag light 
duties at femes and barrier stations Those who are employed 
in the go\ ernment service arc j aid according to their work. 
They go abroad on military service or they guard the palace 
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the, summonses are issued according to circumstances and after 
prechmation of the reward the enrolment is awaited Ministers 
of state and common officials all have their portion of land, and 
are maintained by the cities assigned to them ** 

In this passage the words foi “every one attends to 
his patrimony” are in the original chk-frien-JJou-fen (fit 
f|g P $*)» an ^ Julien translates “tous cultivent la terre 
pour se noumr”. This is not a correct rendering of the 
words and is at variance with what follows about the 
traders The Ic'Oit-fen in China was originally the farm 
of 100 mow given out of government lands to a married 
couple to maintain the family and keep up the ancestral 
worship This farm was called k'ou-fen-shih-i/e-ch ih-Pien 
(Q 51) or “the arable land which is hereditary 

property for the maintenance of the family” Then t‘ien 
(fig) which means “to cultivate”, means also “to administer” 
or “manage”, and VienJtou-fSn is “to look after the family 
property”, h'ou-fen being used in a general sense 
As to one sixth of the crop being paid by the king’s 
tenants as rent we find mention of this in Manu and other 
authorities 1 


General products of India. 

Our author now proceeds to tell us something of the 
commodities which India produces and first of its vege- 
table products He writes — 

As the districts vary in their natural qualities they differ also 
in their natural products There are flowers and herbs fruits 
and trees of different kinds and with various names There are, 
for example, of fruits the amra or mango, the amla or tamarind, 
the Madhnka (Bassia latifolia), the hadara or Jujube, the kapittha 
or wood apple, the amala or tnyrobalan, the tinduka or Dios* 
pyros the udumhara or Ficus glomerata the mocha or plantain, 
the nankela or Cocoa nut, and the panasa or Jack fruit It is 
impossible to enumerate all the kinds of fruit and one can only 
mention m a summary way those which are held m esteem 
among the inhabitants [Chinese] jujubes, chestnuts, green and 
red persimmons are not known in India From Kashmir on, pears, 


'« Mann YU 130, 131, VEtl 308 
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plums, peaches, apricots, grapes are planted here and there, 
pomegranates and sweet oranges are grown in all the ccftintries 
As to agricultural operations, reaping the crops, preparing the 
soil (lit ploughing and weeding), sowing and planting go on in 
their seasons according to the industry or laziness of the people 
There is much rice and wheat, and gmger, mustard, melons 
pumpkins, kunda (properly the olihanum tree) are also culti- 
vated Onions and garlic are little used and people who eat 
them are ostracised 

Milk, ghee, granulated sugar, sugar candy cakes aud parched 
gram with mustard seed oil are the common food, and fish 
mutton, venison are occasional dainties (lit are occasionally 
served m joints or slices) The flesh of oxen asses, elephants, 
horses pigs dog* foxes, wolves, lions monkey b apes is forbidden 
and those who eat such food become pariahs 
There are distinctions in the use of their wines and other 
beverages The wines from the vine and the sugar-cane are the 
drink of the Kshatnyas the Vaisyas dnnk a strong distilled 
spirit, the Buddhist monks and the Brahmins drink syrup of 
grapes and of sugar cane, the low mixed castes are without any 
distinguishing drink 

As to household necessaries there is generally a good supply 
of these of various qualities But although they have different 
kinds of cooking implements they do not know the steaming 
boiler (i e they have not large boilers sncb as are used in large 
households m China) Their household utensils are mostly 
earthenware, few being of brass They eat from one vessel in 
which the ingredients are mixed up, they take their food with 
their fingers Generally speaking spoons and chop sticks are 
not UBed, except in cases of sickness when copper spoons are used 
Gold, silver, tu shih (bronze?), white jade, and crystal lenses 
are products of the country which are very abundant Rare 
precious substances of various kinds from the sea ports (lit. sea- 
bays) are bartered for merchandize But in the commerce of 
the country gold and silver coins, cowries, and small pearls are 
the media of exchange 

The words “Prom Kashmir on” in the first paragraph 
of the above passage seem to mean “from Kashmir on 
towards China”. But Julien understood the words in a 
very different sense and translated the passage containing 
them as follows 1 — “Dcpuis que les deux esptces de poiners 

‘The words are&iHjl^ M £ * i£ SB & S & 
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h et nai, le ptcher, l’amandier, la vigne et autres arbres 
fruits out 6te apportcs du rojaumo de Cachemire, on 
les loit croitre do tous cotts Les grenadiers et les 
orangers t frmts doux se cultnont dans tons les royauraes 
de 1’Inde” In tins, not to notico other faults we have 
the words “ont ctt apportts” interpolated to the serious 
detriment of the author’s meaning Yuan chuang knew 
better than to state that pears and plums, and the other 
fruits mentioned had been brought from Kashmir into 
India and there cultivated ever) where Throughout the 
Records there is only, I believe, a single mention of an} 
of these fruit trees in India This one instance is to be 
found iu the account of C/u-nnpo ti m CUuan IV (Julien 
II p 200) and there the peach and pear are represented 
as having been first introduced into India from China In 
no account of India, so far as I know, down to the present 
time are the above trees enumerated among those grown 
commonl) throughout the countrj Ibn Batuta does not 
mention them and they are not given in Sir W Hunter’s 
account of India But the) are grown m many countnes 
between Kashmir and China, and in Chmn XII of the 
Records we find several instances mentioned On the other 
hand pomegranates which are said to grow wild in the 
Himalayan legion, and sweet oranges have been evteuswely 
cultivated in India for many centuries 
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CHUASf n COHT D 
LAMPA TO GANDHARA 

Otra pilgrim has now reached the territory which he, 
like others before and after him, calls India But it 
is important to lemembei that the countries which he 
describes from Lan p'o to Rajpur both inclusive were not 
regarded by the people of India proper as forming part 
of their territory It was only by foreigners that these 
districts weie included undei the general name India. 
To the inhabitants of India proper the countries m question 
were “border lands” inhabited by barbanans This was 
a fact known to Yuan-chuang, but he named and described 
these States mainly from information obtained as he 
travelled. The infoimation was apparently acquired chiefly 
from the Buddhist Brethren and believing laymen resident 
m these countries To these Buddhists Jambudvipa was 
India and the miracles and ministrations of the Buddha 
extended over all the gieat region vaguely called Jambu- 
dvlpa Moreover the great foreign kings who had invaded 
India from the north had included these States in their 
Indian empire and the memory of these kings survived in 
the Buddhist religious establishments 

LAN-PO (LAMPA) 

From Eapis the pilgrim continued his journej going east 
above 600 h through a verj mountainous region, then crossing 
a black range he entered the north of India and arrived in ihe 
Lan p'o countrj 
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Yuan-cbuang writes tlus name fig Jj£, and this apparent!) 
is for him the name both of the country and its capital 
Some other authors write hi an( * the local pronun- 
ciation was perhaps something like Lampa or Lumba. 
The word is supposed to represent tbtj old Sanskrit Lam- 
ptika, and the Lambatai of Ptolcm),* and the district lias 
been identified with the modern Laghraan (or Lughman), the 
Lamghanat of Baber. This emperor mentions the curious 
tradition which derives the name Lamghanat from Lam, 
father of Noah, whose tomb was supposed to be m the 
country 1 2 3 But no piobable explanation of the name 
Lampa (or Lumba) seems to have b^n given, and the 
word is probably foreign, that is, non-Indian 

Lampa is descn&cd 6) the pifgnms as being above 1000 A m 
circuit, having on the north the Snow mountains and on the 
other Bides blach ranges 

Another writer of the T‘ang period represents this 
country as of much greater dimensions than thoso here 
given and as extending on the north te> Kunduz and 1) ing 
west of the Wti-je-chih or Anavatapta Lake < So also in 
Baber’s time Lamghanat vs as a large region of much 
greater extent than Yuan-chuaug’s Lampa or the modern 
Lughman. 

The capital, Yuan chuang tells us, was above ten h in circuit 
For several centuries the native dj nasty had ceased to exist, 
great families fought for preeminence, and the state had recently 
become a dependencj of Kapis The country produced upland 
nee and sugar cane, and it had much wood but little fruit, the 
climate was mild with little frost and no snow, the inhabitants 
were very musical but the} were pusillanimous and deceitful, 
ugl) and ill mannered , their clothing was chiefly of cotton 
(pai tick) and they dressed well There w ere above ten Buddhist 
monasteries and a few Brethren the most of whom were Mahaja- 
msts The non Buddhists had a score n r two of temples and 
they were very numerous 


1 See e g Sung Shih, ch 490 

2 A G I p 42 Cnndle s India from Ptolemj p p 104, 106. 
* s Baber p 141—143 

1 Fang chib, eh 1 
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In tie common texts here the author is made testate 
that the non-Buddhists were very feu., but the old reading 
is found in the A text viz. to ‘many’ and it is evidently 
the right one This reading moreover is confirmed by 
the Fang clnh which quoting from our pilgrim’s account; 
of this country tells us that m it ‘ the non-Buddhists weie 
remarkably numerous’ 

This country does not seem to have ever been much 
known to the Chinese generally, and it is rarely mentioned 
even in the translations of the Buddhist books or in the 
accounts of the travels and m the biographies of eminent 
worthies of the Buddhist religion There was however, 
at least one distinguished Buddhist scholai who is called 
a Brahmin fiom the Lampa country and who is recorded 
as having visited China This pious and learned Brother 
we are informed in the year AD 700 assisted in the 
translation from Sanskrit into Chinese of a celebrated 
treatise of magical invocations 1 Lampa was evidently a 
district of some importance and it may have been known 
by some native or local name 

3STAGA3L 

The pilgrim according to the narrative in the Records pro 
ceeded from Lampa south east above 100 h crossing a high 
mountain and a large river and reached the 2<a kie(la) MiO 
country 

The Life here represents Yuan chuang as going south 
from Lampa and crossing a small range on which a tope 
to commemorate the spot at which the Buddha having 
travelled on foot from the south rested on arriving in 
these regions Then the Life makes the pilgrim continue 
his journey from this range still going southward for above 


* The title of this treatise is ‘ Pn k nng chuan so t o lo m clung 
(Bun. No 314) The translators name is given as Li wu lao and he 
is called a brahmin of Lan pom North India It is doubtful 
however whether the Chinese test of No 314 was actually the work 
of this man , see the note appended to the work See also Su kn» 
cl in j i chug tu chi (No 1488) 
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twenty h descending tlie hills and crossing a river into 
the ha halo ho country 

This country, which we may suppose to ha\e been called 
by a name liLeNagar, is one of considerable interest, and 
*as the accoimt given of it in the Records and the Life 
is peculiai, and rather puzzling, it ma) be useful to exa- 
mine the account at some length 

In the Records \uan chuang describes Nagar as being above 
600 h (about 120 miles) from east to west and 2o0 or 260 h 
(about 50 miles) from north to south The country was aur 
rounded on all sides by high mountains steep and difficult of 
passage Its capital was above 20 h in circuit but tl ere was 
no king and the State was a province of Kapis Grain and 
fruits were produced in abundance the climate was mild the 
people were o! good character courageous slighting wealth 
and esteeming learning reverencing Buddha and having little 
faith in other religious systems But although there were 
many Buddhist establishments the Brethren were very few 
There were five Deva Temples and above 100 professed non 
Buddhists 

About two h to the east (in the Life south cast) of the capital 
stood a great stone tope above 300 feet high which had mar 
vellous sculptures Close to this tope <ra the west aide was a 
vihara and adjoining the viharft on the south was a small tope. 
The former of these two topes was said to have been built by 
ling Asoka at the place where Sahya P usa having spread in 
the mud his deer skin mantle and bis hair for Dipankara Buddha 
received from the latter the prediction of Buddbahood At the 
periodic annihilations and restorations of the world the traces 
of this incident are not effaced and on fast days showers of 
Row era descend on the spot which is regarded with great reverence 
The small tope was at the spot where the mantle and hair were 
spread on the mud (the other tope] having been erected by 
king Asoka m a retired place off the highway 
Yuan chuang next takes us into the city and tells us of the 
foundat ons which still remained of the grand tope which he 
was informed had. once contained a tooth relic of the Buddha 
Close to these was a remarkable small tope of unknown origin 
and popularly supposed to have come down out of space The 
narrative in our text next takes us to a tope above ten h 
south west of the city This tope marked the spot at which 
the Buddha alighted from his aerial voyage from Mid India to 
• this country Jfear the tope of the Descent on the east side 
was another tope to commemorate the spot at which on the 
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occasion of the meeting the Pusi bought five lotus floors for 
an offering to Dlpankara Buddha 
Continuing in a south western direction from the city , and 
at a distance of above twenty /» from it the pilgrim takes us 
to a email range of rocky hills containing a stone monastery 
with lofty halls and tiers of clambers all silent and unoccupied 
Within the grounds of this establishment was a tope 200 feet 
high built by king Asoka. 

Going on again sooth west from this monastery we come to 
a ravine with a torrent the tanks of which were steep rocks 
In the cast bank was the cave inhabited by tbc Gopala dragon 
very dark and with a narrow entrance and with water trickling 
from the rock to tbo path In this case the Buddha had left 
his shadow or rather a luminous image of himself in tl c rock 
once a clear and j crfect reseml lance but at the j cnod of our 
pilgrims visit to the district the wonderful likeness was only 
dimly visible and only at certain times and to certain persons 
Outside the Shadow Case were two square stones on one of 
which was a light emitting impress of the Buddhas foot On 
either side of the Shadow Cave were other cases which had 
been used by the Buddha s great disciples as j laces for ecstatic 
meditation (samadhi) In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Shadow Cave also the pilgrim found various topes and other 
objects associated with the Buddhas personal visit to this 
district 

Following the narratise in the Records we have now to return 
to the city Starting again from it and going in a south east 
direction for above thirty h we come to a city called Zf» lo (or 
He lo) This city, which was four or five It in circuit bad a 
strong elevated situation with charming gardens and ponds 
Within it was a two storeyed budding in which were carefully 
preserved the Ushmsha bone of the Buddha his skull one of 
his eyes his mendicants staff and one of his clerical robes To 
the north of this Relic house was a wonder working tope which " 
could be shaken by a touch of the finger 

There are one oi two discrepancies between the account 
here given and that in the Life Thus in the Records 
the Buddha conies to hfagar country through the air and 
alights at a spot ten h south west from “the city”, but m 
the Life he arrives on foot at a place north of hsagar 
Then as to Hilo, the Life differs from the Records in 
placing this city at about 12 li distance south east from 
the Flowers Tope 
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The, Nagar of our text, it is agreed, is represented by 
the region m modern times called Nunguehar, that is 
Nine Rivers In Baber’s time Nungmbar, ‘in many 
histones written Nekerhar”, tv as a tuman of Lamghan 
(Lampa) i The Nagar country thus included the present 
district of Jelalabad the valley of the Cabul Rivei from 
Daninta on the west to Mirza Kheyl on the east and 
according to M r Simpson, it “might reach from about 
Jugduluck to the Khyber” 2 Our text makes Yuan chuang 
visit two cities of this country, the capital and Hilo the 
former capital As to the latter all investigators seem to 
be agreed that the Hilo of Yuan chuang and the other 
pilgrims is represented by the modem Hidda (or Heida 
or Hada) a place situated about five miles south of 
Jelalabad 

As to the site of the city called Nagai supposed to 
have been the capital of the country “in the Buddhist 
penod ’ there is some diversity of opinion The Na lae 
(ka) lo ho of Yuan chuang is evidently the Na lae(ka) of 
Fa hsien who uses the name foi city and country It is 
also the Na kie city and the Na ka lo ho of the Sung jam 
narrative in the “Ka lan chi”, and also the Na kie of a 
Vmaya treatise translated in A D 378 3 

Juhen makes Na ka lo ho stand for Nagarahara and m 
a note he tells us that in the Sung annals we find Nang- 
go lo ho lo which answers exactly to the Indian ortho 
giapbj furnished by the inscription discoveied by Captain 
Kittoe. Julien is of couise followed, and his identification 
accepted by subsequent writers, and on his and Lassen’s 
authority the P “W gives Nagarahara as the name of a 
kingdom But tins word cannot be made out of Yuan- 
chuang’s four characters -which apparently give the full 
name Then as lo Nang go lo-ho lo the writer in the 


« Baber p 141 

s J H A S VoL im Art YII 

'* 3 Fo kuo chi d 13, Ka lan chi di o, Pi di je chmg (the Chie 
yin yuan clung Ban. Ko 1130> 
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“Simg Shi” quotes a Buddhist monk -who evidently, wiote 
without knowledge The passage lefeired to by Julien 
puts TJdyana, which was immediately to the north of 
GandhSra, twelve days’ journey to the east of that country. 
Then it places Gandhaia at a distance of twenty days’ 
journey eastwaid from Nang-go-lo-ho-lo and it makes the 
lattei to be ten daj s’ journey to the east ofLampa 1 But 
Yuan chuang’s Nagar was onlj five or six da} s’ journey 
north west fiom Gandhara and about twenty miles south 
or south east fiom Lampa Thus Nang-go-lo ho-lo does 
not agiee with Nagai eithei in distances 01 directions 
and its situation is imaginary and impossible Then the 
Nagarahara of Kittoe's Sanshut insciiption of about the 
8 th 01 9 th century is evidently not the Nagai of Yuan 
chuang and the other Chinese pilgiims The inscription 
represents Ynadeva, Bon of India Gupta a Biahman of 
Bengal, as becoming a Buddhist and going to the “holy 
convent called Kanishka” (Sum at Kamshkam upagamya 
mahS-Yiharam) in Nagarahara 5 Now there is no mention 
by any of the pilgrims of a gi eat Kanishka monastery in 
Nagai, city or country. But there was a celebrated one 
m Gandhara near Purushapur and the NagarahSra of the 
Kittoe inscription is evidently the Gandhaia country. 

Cunningham places the capital of Yuan chuang’s Nagar 
“at Be gram, about two miles to the west of Jalalabad”. 3 
Saint Martin supposes it to have been a little to the west 
of this BegrSm M* Simpson, who writes after caieful 
inspection and study of the locality, places the site of the 
Nagar capital west of Begram on a rocky elevation at 
the junction of the Suihhab and Cabul rivers No one 
of these identifications meets all the requirements of the 
descriptions, hut each is supported to a certain extent by 
the statements m the Records 

If we take the narrative in the Recoids and read it m 


* Sung»Shib I c 

1 J A S Hen Yol tui p 494 

* A G 1 p 44 
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connexion with that in the Life we find that theie were 
three cities in this district visited bj the pilgrim These 
are the capital, the city of the Dlpanhara Buddha, and 
Hilo the city of the Hshntsha lehc Now as the Records 
make mention of only the first and third of these by name 
it may perhaps he taken foi granted that Yuan-chuang 
mixed up in Ins mind the fust and second when writing 
out his notes So the teim “the cit) ” seems to stand 
sometimes for the capital but moie frequently foi the city 
of Dipankara The confusion apparently affected the 
compilers of the Life also 

Combining the two narratives we find that Yuan-chuang 
on entering the country apparently went dnectlj towards 
the capital This he descubes, as has been stated, as 
“above 20 li [m circuit]”. The word Chou foi “in circuit” 
is found only m the D text, but some such term is needed 
and the use of C7iom agrees with Yuan chuang’s usual way 
of describing towns and districts The leader will observe, 
however, that we aie not told anything about the natuial 
and artificial charactenstics of the capital, about its 
situation 01 sunoundmgs This silence is very e\tra- 
ordinar) if we regard the city to have been on the site 
pioposed and described by M r Simpson 
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Moreover the Admapur of Babei was appaientlj # on the 
site of Yuan-chuang’s Nagar (or Na gar-hot) and it was a 
fort Baber describes tbe fort as “situated on an eminence, 
which, towards the river, is forty or fifty gez (100 feet or 
upwards), in perpendicular height”, a description which 
agrees with that given by M r Simpson of the Nagar rock 
This fort Baber tells us was the official residence of the 
darogha or commandant of the district 

Let us now substitute “Nagar fortress” for “the Capital” 
and “the city” in the first part of the pilgrim’s narrative 
We find then that the great Asoha tope was about two 
h or nearly half a mile to the east (or south-east) of the 
fortress Turning to Masson and Simpson we find that 
they give a tope called “Nagara Goondee” which is 
apparently about three furlongs to the east or south-east 
of the Nagar rock 1 

Fiom the Flower Tope near the Asoka Tope the pilgrim, 
according to the Life, set out south-east for Hilo, the 
city of the Ushnisha relic On the way apparently, but 
this is not quite clear, he learns of the Gop3la Dragon 
cave with the miraculous hkeness of the Buddha Wishing 
to visit this, Yuan-chuang had to go out of his way to the 
Teng-kuang (J£ ^) city in order to obtain a guide The 
term Teng-kuang is used to translate the word Dipankara, 
name of a very early Buddha, but we need not suppose 
that it represents the name of the city. Now the Teng- 
kuang city was apparently that called Na-kie(ka) bj 
previous pilgrims, and it was apparently a little to the 
west of the site of the modern Jelalabad. One name for 
it was Padmapur or Lotus city. This is given by some 
Chinese as Hua-shi ch‘eng, or Flower City; and it is said 
to be another name for the capital of the Nagar country. 
A more common name for Dipanhara’s City in Buddhist 
hooks is Dipavati from dipa, a torch or light We may 
for the present, however, use Padmapur to represent the 
name of the city, as we have no means of knowing what 


1 Hasson's Ar Ant. p 100 et at 
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the n;yne actually -was, that is, supposing it not to have 
been simply Nagar 

This Padmapur then, let us assume was the Na-ka city 
which had the ruins of the Tooth tope, a tope which had 
been seen by Ta hsien in perfect condition It was this city 
also from which Hilo was distant about 30 U to the south- 
east Then from it Yuan-cliuang went south-west to the 
Shadow-Cave, and from this south east to Hilo 
Now going flora Padmapur south-west at a distance of 
above 20 It was a small rock) lull which had a great 
Buddhist monastery with an Asoka tope above 200 feet 
high This monastery and tope may he represented by 
the ruins at Gunda Chismeh of M r Simpson’s map, “the 
smooth lounded mound of a tope and the rednngnVxT- 
mound of a vihara” Some distance from this on the east 
hank of a torrent was the Di agon’s cave with the luminous 
picture of the Buddha on the rock Pa-hsien places the 
cave about half a Yojana south fiom the Nakie city 
His words are “Half a Yojana south of Nakie city is a 
cave as yon follow the course of the hills towards the south - 
west” The words in italics are for the Chinese ffj [1( m 
f(j |pJ which our translators understood to mean a great 
mountain totem ds the south west The phrase poh-shan is 
certainly used in the sense of a “great mountain” and 
this is its pioper meaning Here, however, as in some 
other cases the construction seems to require that the 
words he taken in the sense of going along a hill (or 
senes of hills) This word poll is probably, as has been 
stated already, the poll of hut poll (jjuj. ?,lf) of Chuan I of 
these Records, and also the poll ($j) of various passages 
in the Fo kuo chi and other works 

There does not seem to be any satisfactory explanation 
of the names Nagai and Hilo If the former he for 
Nagara its memory may he kept up in the modem 
designation Begram which like Nagara means a “city” 
Or the sj liable Nag or Nak may possibly be for the 
Indian word naga winch denotes the sun, a snake, a 
mountain, an elephant Masson says that the old name 
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for the country was Ajuna and Saint Martin and Cun- 
ningham think this word may be a corruption of another 
old name for it, uz Udyanapur or “the city of the 
Garden”. But no one seems to give any authority foi 
this last old name and it is apparently unknown to Chinese 
authors and translators It may be added that this district 
is lefened to in some Chinese books as in tbe Yue-shi 
(Getze) country of North India It is also called Ye-p‘o- 
kan-t‘& $ $£ |5£), that is perhaps, Yavakanda, and it 
is said to be to the west of Udyana 

As to Hilo, Cunningham would have us regard this 
word as a transposition of the Sanskrit word Had da, 
meaning a “bone” But there were several Hilos in North 
India, and the relic supposed to have given the name is 
not called m Sanskrit by any term containing a woi d foi 
“bone” It was the Ushnisha of the Buddha that Hilo 
contained along with other relics of the Buddha Some 
Chinese translators, it is true, call the rebc “the bone of 
the top of Buddha’s head,” but others give a different 
rendering, or keep the original word The full name and 
some of the translations will be given a few pages farther 
on We may perhaps regard the name in our text as for 
Hila which was probably a local pronunciation for Sila 
This word means a rocl or locky eminence, and tbe name 
suits the description of the place 

BODHISATTVA AND DIP ANKARA 

From the account given of the Nagar country bj our 
pilgrim we see that the district had several objects of 
attraction to a Buddhist The principal of these objects 
were the mementos of the Pusa’s meeting with Dipankara 
Buddha, the luminous image of Gautama Buddha in the 
Dragon’s cave, and his Ushniska-bone A few additional 
observations about each of these may be of interest to 
the student 

The story of the P'usa m an exceedingly remote period 
of time m his existence as a Brahman student meeting 
the Dipankara Buddha and giving him worship and service 
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as a veil known one It is found in the Sanskrit Mahs 
vastu f and Divy ivad'ina 2 in the Pali Jzitakas 3 and in 
several forms in Chinese translations fiom Indian on 
gmals No one of all these treatises so far as I know, 
places the scene of this meeting m a country called Nagar 
In the different accounts vanous names are given to the 
city of the incident Thus it is called Rammanagara (oi 
Rammavatl oi Rammagama) * This would seem to point 
to Ayodhya the modern Oudh but the Jitaka places 
Ramma city in “the frontier territor)’’ The city is also 
called Dipavatl or Dfpavat 5 fiom dipa, a light It is also 
Padma piua oi Lotos city in Chinese Lien liua ch tog or 
Hua sin ch eng ® The last name means simply Flow er city 
and it is properlj applied to Pifakpur It is said, how 
ever as has been seen to be an old name for A agar city 
and it was given on account of the Lotus Ponds of the 
city 

The P usa as brahmin student variously named Megha 
Su medba and otherwise on his way to see Dlpanlara 
Buddha met a maiden carrying seven lotus flowers for the 
seivice of a shrine m the palace grounds The Pusa 
bargained with the maiden for five of her flowers that he 
might have them to throw on the Buddha as he passed 
m procession At the spot where the flowers were bought, 
an act involving great consequences m the distant futuie, 
king Asoka had built a tope It is remarkable that the 
Pah Jataka does not make any mention of the purchase 
and offering of the lotus flowers 

Then there was the place at which the Pusa spiead 
out his deer skin mantle and his hair on the muddy road 


* Mahavastu Tip 193 
2 Divyav p 246 

2 Rhys Davids Birth Stones p 7 B gandet a Legend Yol i p 7 

* Mahavamsa Int p XXXII 

4 Yin Luo ching (Bun No 666) 

* Fo shno t a tzu smjrng pen chi ching ch 1 (Bun No 665) 
Tseng yi a han ching ch 11 (Bun No 643) Esmg chi ching cl* 2 3 
<Bun No 680) 
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to preserve Dipankara’s feet from being defiled. On the 
road by which this Buddha was proceeding to the capital 
on this memorable occasion were several dirty muddy 
places which the people were trying to make clean. The 
brahmin student, at his own request, was allowed to put 
right a hollow m the road made by running watei. Un- 
able to fill up this muddy gap on the appioach of the 
Buddha, he spread out m it his deerskin mantle, and then 
lay down prostrate with his long han spread out for the 
Buddha to step on Though the world had passed away 
and been renewed since the time of Dipankara and Megha 
(or Sumati) jet the depiession m the road remained visible, 
being renewed with the lenewal of the world Close to 
the spot was a small tope of great antiquity, the successor 
of the original wooden stake, and not fai from it was a 
very magnificent tope built by king Asoka 
Tins myth of the Pusa and the Dipankara Buddha 
seems to be very unbuddhistical, and its ongin should 
perhaps be sought outside of religion We remember that 
one of Gotama’s royal ancestors was a king Dipankara 
who with “his sons and grandsons also twelve royal princes 
governed their great kingdom in Takkasila best of towns ” l 
A picture of this long, with a conquered chief prostrate 
before him, may have suggested the story. Such a picture 
may be seen in Hate VII fig 5 of the “ Ariana Antiqua ” 
Compare with this the illustration of Dipankaia and the 
P'usa in Burgess's “Buddhist Cave Temples” p. 66 Here 
the Buddha does not tread on the hair of the prostrate 
devotee at his side The story is explained by some as 
originally an allegory to express Gautama’s resolve to 
undergo all things in this world of impurities in order to 
obtain perfect wisdom and iearh tie way thereof to mortal 
creatures A simplei theory is that the brahmin student 
laid down his deer-skm mantle and his hair before the 
Buddha to declare to the latter the student’s resolve to 
give up Brahminism and become a professed Buddhist 


Dipavamsa p 131 
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As such he must share his head and cease to wear gar 
meats made of the skins of animals 

THE SHADOW CAYE 

According to Yuan chuang’s account the Gop tla Diagon 
cave, with the hkeness of the Buddha slumng at times in 
the lock opposite the entrance, was on the east side of a 
torrent among the heights to the south-west of the Nagar, 
that is, the Padma city M r Simpson thinks that the 
range of hills which e\tends from the Ahm Posh Tope 
south of Jelalabad south west to Sultanpur does not suit 
Yuan chuaDg’s description of the surroundings of this cave 
But lus objections seem to be based mainly on the oc- 
currence of the words cascade and mountain in the trans 
lations There is nothing howevei, corresponding to either 
of these terms in the original either of the Life or Be- 
cords The road from the city was a bad one and 
dangerous, but it led to a hamlet with a monastery Yoi 
far from this, above the steep bank of a foaming torrent, 
was the cave 
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In the “Kt lan chi the m native at the part ibout the 
J»agar countrj has tins statement — -On to Kit lo lo lit 
saw the cave of Buldhis slndow advancing 15 paces into 
the hill the entrance f icing nest Burnouf mho treats 
this short passage as corrupt makes ‘■Gopala Cave out 
of the four Chinese characters repre ented m the above 
transcription This he effects b) treating the first lo is 
a mistake for p o and tbe last ebar rctei lu is a mistake 
for chit a dte) for acme as be represents it But if we 
tike the Chinese characters as we find them thej give ns 
Ivul ila lol that is the Potter} people !Now this 1 cm mils 
us of an interesting passage m the Chinese version of tbe 
Life of King Asoka 1 There Yasa tells the king how the 
Buddha just befoie his death converted the Dragon king 
Apalala the Pottei, and the Chandnli Dragon king 
Burnouf translating from the Sanskrit text of this passage 
has “the \ otter & wife the ChaudiU Gopak while the 
editors of the Divyavadana treat Kumbhakan (Potter s wife) 
as a proper name 1 

With reference to this cave and its surroundings the 
following passage fiom the 1 Anana Antiqua’ may be found 
of some interest — Tracing the skirts of tbe Siah kob is a 
road lending from B ila B igb to Darunta and thence aero s 
the river of Kabul and Jelalabad to Lagbman From B ila 
B igh to the fei-rj atDarunta may he a distance of seven miles 
At about five miles on this road coming from B ila. Bagli, 
we meet the topes of Kotpur situated a little on oar right 
band Tbe first is in tbe midst of cultivation about one 
hundred yards from the road, a deep ravine through 
which flows a stream derived from the Surhh Bud (red 
river) separates it from its two companions These stand 
on a dak or barren level ovei spread -with fragments of 

1 A ju wtfng chwg <7 2 (No 1343) In cl 6 of tins treatise the 
chandala Dragon king is called Hit po lo (Gopala) and m cl 1 of 
the “Aju wang chuan. lie is the "Os Dragon of Gandhavat. In 
the Tsa a ban clung cl °3 (No o44) Buddha subdues the dragon 
Apalala the potter chand la and the Gopah dragon 

1 Bur let p 3 Dhut P 34S S eLegges Fa Hna p °9 
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Hilo Tim is called b) Yuan clramg and the otjier pil 
gnma Buddha’s ting In CUf 'h') or Bone oj the top of the 
head The Sanskrit term is T>hniahd --irsbas or Uslnu ha 
vira^Lata As to the latter part of the->e compounds there 
is no doubt the words being from sir as the head But 
in the literature of India the word mhmsha has two 
meanings (1) the lt.nr done op mto a coil on the top of 
the head and (2) a peculiar kind of turban or other head- 
dress But the Buddhas cut off their hair and did not 
wear caps or turbans. 1 So a new use was given to the 
term in Buddhism, and it was applied to the cranial pio- 
tuberauce which was one of the thirty two distinguishing 
marks of a Buddha This protuberance was rnppo ed to 
be a sort of abnormal deielopment of the upper surface 
of the shall into a small truncated cone covered with flesh 
and shin and hair But 'ome hhe Yum chuang, regarded 
it as a separate formation on, but not a part of, the top 
of the skulk This Usliniska Sirsha among the Buddhists 
was one of the thirty two maihs not onl} of a Buddha 
but also of a Chakravartm and a ilalia-puiaisha But, 
as Senart has pointed out, it is not m the list of the 
signs of the Great Man (Mah5 puruska) in Brakmimcal 
writings such as the “Brihat Samkitu,’ ** 

According to Yuan chuang’s description the Uskm«ka 
in Hilo was 

twelve inches m circumference with the hair pores distinct anil 
of a yellow i«li -white colour It was kept in a casket deposited 
in the small tope made of the «even precious substances which 
was in the second store) of the deconted Hall. Pilgrims made 
a fragrant plaster and with it took a east of the upper surface 
of the hone, and according to their Karma read in the traces 
on the planter their weal or their woe 
In addition to the term already given as t. rendering 
for Ushnlsha there are seveial other Chinese transitions 

• In Max Mullers Dbanna *atngraha p 54 ushntsta is translated 
b) Ca| This rendering is not supported by any Buddhist authority 
and it is at variance with the descriptions and explanations given 
in the Buddhist books 

* Ls*ai snr la leg du Bud p 111 
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or interpretations of the Sanskrit woid Thus we have 
ting jou-cln QH ft *£) that is, “tlio flesh top-knot on the 
top of the head” amt jti-ch-lat or “the bone of the flesh 
top knot” 1 * 3 * The Buddha is also described as having, ns 
one of the thirty-two marks, “on the top of las head the 
ushplsha like a deva sun-shade’, 1 or as having “on the 
top of his head the ushmsha golden skull top bone’ and 
we also read that on the top of the Buddha’s head is 
“manifested the ushnlsha”, that is, manifested occasional!) 
as a muactilous phenomenon It is also stated that the 
ushnlsha is not visible to the c)es of ordinary beings * 
Nearly two hundred years before Yuan chuang’s time 
a Chinese pilgrim by n unc Chili-mtng ($J 3f£) had seen, 
it is recorded, the Ushnlshn-bonc along with other relics 
of the Buddha m Knpdavastu, but tins must bo legarded 
as a mistake of a copyist 5 * Two later pilgrims Timlin 
and Hsmn-chno , tlio latter a contemporary of Yuan- 
chuang, visited Kapis and there paid roveienco to tin 
ushmsha or skull-top bone of the Buddha c By Kapis 
we are piobably to undei stand Nagar then a part of the 
Kapis kingdom Then a century aftei Yuan-chuang s time 
Wit-lfung went to see “Sakya Juki’s skull top hone (or 
Ushmsha) lelic” in the city of Gandhlra 7 
It is interesting to observe that wo do not find mention 
of any Buddhist monks as being concerned in an) vva) 
with this precious relic Fa-lisien, indeed, places it m a 
ching she or temple, hut this was apparent!) only the name 
which he gave to the building because it contained the 
relic Yuan-chuang does not make mention of an) sacied 


1 Hsing chi ching, eh 9 Kurin Fo san tnei hai clung, cli 1, where 

the ting shang jou chi is one of the 32 marks of a ta chang fu tJ, ^.) 
or Mahapuruslia, Chang chao fan clnh ching wen ching (Bun No 734) 

3 Fa chi ming shu ching (No 812) 

3 Chung hsu ching, c/i 3 (Ko 859) 

* Ta ming san tsang fa shu ch 48 (No 1621) 

3 Kao seng chuan, ch 3 

« H8i yu ch in ch 1, 2 
3 Shih li ching, and J A T VI, p 357, 
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building, he refcis onh to a till Iwo-slorcy building md 
this h apparent!} the litgh two-stnrijcd Hall of Fa-hsuii 
Tin liltir pilgrim also mentions tin small tope of tin* 
scun precious substances m winch the ticket cont lining 
the usiintsh v % htpt. 'Uns little tope is dost rihtd lit 
1'a-hsicn as bring niorrou r free opining and slmttnur ami 
almut fits ft it in In mlit ' 

Tin nftu nl custodians nf tin rthc p ml ill expiries hi 
tlnrgmg tht do out pilgrims according to i bxtd tariff 
for seuiig the rein and for al-o t thing m impr* smou tit 
its uppei surtici in clai or mix, and the) acted in lik« 
manner tilth tin ollitr Ituddhi r< lies unth r tin ir can 
'1 In “Hone of tin top of Huddha’s sktiir in sh ipi 
like i itasp's lust or the lta» k of the aiched hand 
winch w is shown to htluung pilgrims in Hilo was of 
couisl an imposture It was pcilnps the pohshtd skull- 
cup of some anen nt Sikian chief pre-era id ongmallr as 
an hur-loom * We hire &cm that a segment of the 
I Judd ha's skull-hone was prcstrtcd as a Mcrtd rt lie in 
the Kapis count r) 

GANDHAHA. 

The pilgrim s narrative in the Ileinrds proceeds to relate tlist 
* from thi» (that it from »• mewhere near the rite of lh* modem 
Jelalal ail) lie went south ea»t among lulls nnd raltej* for alore 
f*00 /i ami ratne to the 7ian to-lo (Gandhira) eountrj This 
countrj was nlove 1000 /« from cast to west anil above S00 h 
north to south, reaching on the cast to the £m (in the I> text 


i l'o kuo chi, r/i XIII Tiie term which is here rendered hj ‘free 
is elite t'oh (m Jilt) In the translations of the passage the elite- 
toh t a becomes ‘tours ile delirrance , “Final emancipation tower 
and ‘ Yimoksha tope* Nothing is known of such topes or towers, 
ami there is no meaning in the translations A elite toh fa is a 
tope, not closed up but jrovided with a door opening and shutting 
as required Other topes containing relics were secure!} fastened, 
but this one was refrawrf from the bonds of solid m3Sonrj so far 
as the relic was concerned 

1 It was made of flesh and bone, was of the capacit} of the 
hollow of tbe hand, of a dark colour, round, and aer} beautiful 
(Abhi ta-vib eh 177) 
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S t) rncr Tie cap til PilusJapuIo (]?urusbapur) was 
above 40 U in circuit, tie ro)al fatnil) was extinct and tie 
coantrj was subject to Kapis, tie towns and villages were 
desolate and tbe ml abitants were verj few in one corner of 
the rojal citj ( Knng chettff) there were above 1000 families The 
countrj had luxuriant crops of ccrenls and a profusion of fruits 
and flowers, it bad much sugar cano and [rodneed sugar candj 
The climate was warm with scared) anj frost or snow the 
people were faint 1 e irted and fond of tbe practical arts tl c 
majority adhered to otl cr s) stems of religion a few being 
Buddhists 

The Kan t l * o lo of this passage is doubtless the Gmdh ira 
oi G indium of Indian writers In a Chinese note we 
are told that the old and incoricct name was Gandhavat 
(Kan to nei) and that the countrj was in “North India’ 
But in scveial Chinese treatises Kan tonci or the short 
foim Kan t'o is the designation of a large and rither 
\ague region which does not always correspond to the 
Gandh'ira of oui pilgrim Thus Ta hsicn foi e\ample, 
uses it to denote a city and distuct in this region quite 
distinct flora the Puiusliapur district 1 In the Ka Ian chi 
we find Gandba and tlso Gandhli i used to designate 
both a city and the country m which tliL city was situated 2 
The Wei Shu places the distuct of Gandha to the west 
of Udy ina and mal es it quite distinct fiom Kapin 3 4 Then 
Gandlmat and Gandhli a aie names of a vague “north 
countiy in which was the inexhaustible treasure-stoic of 
tbe n iga l yaElipatia * In some books wc find Gandh tra 
associated with Kapin (Kashmir) citliei as a part of the 
latter or as a noiglibouiing state Thus the ajiostle 
Madhyantil a was deputed to go to ‘ Ivapra G tn lhlias cha 
and heie I think the syllable die (oi c?ia) m the Chinese 
tianshtions stands for the S inslut woid cha meaning 


i Fo kuo chi ch 12 

* Ch 5 

3 Cl 102 

4 See A na pm ti h m ch i tzu ching (No G49) Tseng a turn 
chin ch 40 (No 543) Fo shuo Mi Je ta chuig Fo ching (No 209) 
Divj av p 61 
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“ami’ 1 In IVu k'ung’s Itmerarj’ Gandlura is described 
as the eastern capital of Kapin the winter residence of 
the king of that country, but to the west of Kashmir 2 
The name Gandhura is an old one in Buddhist literature 
and it is found in one of the Asoha Edicts 3 It is intei 
pieted in some places as meaning ‘ Earth holder ’ 4 but 
while there is a Sanshnt word dliato meaning “holding 
theie docs not stem to be anj Sanskrit word like gan 
meaning ‘•Eutli*’ Taken as Gandhavat the name is t\ 
plained as meaning hsi mg lining fy) or ‘ scent action 
fiom the word gandlia which means scent, small pcrjnme 5 
In some books we find the name Shih shih (% J 5") 1 uo 
01 “Cive countrj applied to Gamlhara and the capital 
called Mnh shih cJ nig or Cave city c and this is cudcntlj 
another name for Tahsho&l 1 An old or native name foi 
Gandh ua is f,i\Lii is 3c j 0 lo (y $ £L) peihaps for Ab ir, 
but tins seems to have betn local and temporarj We 
are told, in fact, that it ceased to be used after the 
countrj was conquered bj the 3 eta (Pfll; JJf or fg, *[jl) that 
is thf lets 01 Gats apparently near the end of our 5* 1 
century 7 Further in some Chinese books Gandh’ira is 
said to lie the Ilsnto yuc ti countrj, the distuct of the 
offshoot of the Yuc ti or Getrn, or at least to include tin 
legion so called 8 The 3c la who wcic a powerful people 
in Central Asi 1 m the 5 ,h centurj, arc also said to hau 
been of the Yuc ti stock a but some reg ird them is of 
Turkish and otlurs as of Tibetan ingin 
In tin above j assn go the wi rds taken to denote that 


» SI an chen lu Til eh 2 (\ 112) cf Mali cl \II1 

1 SI ll li-clnng 

> No r> of 11 e Rock Edicts Fleet in lnd \nt \ ol xxu p 1”8 

* A yG want: ching cf 10 (commentary), 
i Sn hao t ng rhuan ch 2 (No 14 *1) 

* A t a j in ti 1 ua ch i tzu cl uig A yu wang lisi 1 uai mu yin yuan 
cl « K (No 13H 

Ka l»n ch ef T \Wib1h ch 10° 

* lleulu L c T ung cl ih 1 * « v lj» )} K 

» T ung-ch en lanj, mu a I langttuTi * f , jifj 3»<* year 
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Gandl* ira had “much sugai cane and that it produced 
sugar candj (lit stone lione}) 11 are fl] ft J&, The 

translator m then renderings licit hare inserted a gloss 
which makes Yuan clmang state that the sugar candy was 
made b} the people fioiu the sugarcane Juhen tians- 
lates the words — w il produit atissi beaucoup de Cannes i 
snere tt Ton en tire du miel cm ptenc (du sucie bolide)” 
Heie the words u l’on en tire 5 aio not warranted bj the 
text which has meiel} tho ordinar} word ch'u Tins woid 
here as in other passages of the Records sirapl} means 
“it (that is, the country) uelds or produces’ "Wt know 
also from other sources that tho Chinese at this time did 
not know of sugar as a pioduct of tho sugai cane In 
consequence of information obtained from India the Em- 
peror Tang Tai Tsung sent a mission to that countr} 
to learn the art of making sugai and candj from the 
Sugar cane This candj was merely molasses dried or 
‘sugar m pieces It was at first “haid (01 stone) honej ’ 
to the Chinese, as sugar was honey to the ancient westerns 1 
The Pu lu *ha pit to or Pumshapnr of our text has been 
supposed to be the Parshawai of later wntcis, the Pu- 
rushSvar of Alberum, and thePeshawer of modem times ’ 
Pa hsien uses the teim “Puiusha countrj” and makes this 
a distinct place four daj s’ journej south fiom lus Gandhavat 
country Sung jun does not seem to have known the name 
Purwsha, and lie uses Gundli »rx for countr) and capital 
As has been stated, the Nagarab ira of Kittoes Sanslut 
inscription is evidently the cit) and distnct called Pu 
rushapiu This name is interpicted as meaning 1 the citj 
of the Hero”, m Chinese Chang fit leung X S) 01 

Hero’s Palace 3 the Pmusha or “Hero” being Vishnu as 
the conqueioi of the teirtble Asura 
Yuan chuang pioceeds to state that 


i Pen ts ao kang mu eh 33,TaDgShu ch 2°t second park 
3 A G I p 47 ff for this and Gaodliara generally Alberum 
Vol ii p 11 

s Su kao seng cliuan ch 2 
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of llic Buddhist Misters in India who since old timfs had 
written sistras (Am pit) there were Nar ijana dc\a 11 k do 
(Asanga) Pusi S/nk dim (Vasubandhn) F usa Dlmrmalara 
Manoratha(?) and Pans a the Venerable who were natives of 
this district 

Julien translates tins passage as follows — “Depuis l’an 
ti quite, ce pays a domu lc jour .t un grand nombre dc 
docteurs indiens qui ont compost dcs Traitts (Qashtts), 
par exemple i Niriyam Deva, Asanga, Vasoubandliu, 
Dbarmati ita, Manoiluta Arya Pai^uka, Ac Ac” There 
is nothing in the text, however, corresponding to the 
gumd nombie, the par exemple, or the <Cc. tC c of this 
lendenng Instead of the word pu (^1), which is in Juhcn’s 
Chinese text, tlieie should be yu (;fj), thi reading of the 
A and D texts Of the wiiteis of sistras oi disquisitions 
mentioned here only tluee aie known as authors ofBuddhtst 
books which have come down to us, tiz Asanga, Vasu- 
handhu, and Dharmatlia The Nli.tyana deva appears 
again in this tieatise as a deva oi god, and it is peihaps 
the incarnation of Vishnu so named that is lepiesented 
heie as a philosophical Buddhist w liter, or Yuan chuang 
may hate heard tint the “Dhairaa-Slstra” which bears 
the name of Vishnu was written by the god But we must 
remember that Nlrlj ana is a name common to seveial 
ancient plnlosopheis of India The other sistra-wnteis 
of Gandhaia will meet us again as we proceed 

There were above 1000 Buddhist monasteries in the country 
but the) were utterl) dilapidated and untenanted Man) of 
the topes also were in ruins There were aboie 100 De\a 
temples and the various sects lived pell mell In the north east 
part of the capital were the remains of the building which 
once contained the Buddha’s Alms bowl After the Buddha s 
decease the Bowl had wandered to this country awd after 
having been treated with reverence here for some centuries it 
had gone on to several other countries and was now m jP-o la ssii 
(Persia) 

The Buddha’s Bowl was seen by Fa-hsien m a monastery 
m Punish a, wheie it was m the care of the Buddhist 
Brethren Kumarajiva saw it in Sha le or Kashgar, and 
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Cluh-muig saw it m Kapm 1 Our pilgrim here represents 
the Bowl as having passed awaj from Pnrushapur and as 
being m Persia, but the Life instead of Persia has Benares 
According to otliei authorities the Buddhas Bowl moved 
about from place to place, passing mjstenously through 
the air, and working miracles for the good of the people 
until it passed (or passes) out of sight in the palace of 
the Dragon king Sagara There it will remain until the 
advent of Slaitreja as Buddha when it will appear again 
to be a witness According to some tevts the Bowl was 
broken once by the wicked king Mihirakula, but the pieces 
seem to have come together again As no one less than 
a Buddha could ever eat fiom this Bowl, so no one less 
than a Buddha could mote it fiom its resting place, borne 
bj the hidden impulses of human karma it floated about 
from one chosen seat to another as Buddhism waved or 
waned 2 * 

About eight or mne h to the south east of the capital was a 
large and very ancient sacred Pipphal Tree above 100 feet high 
with wide spreading foliage affording a dense shade Under it 
the Four Past Buddhas had sat and all the 996 Buddhas of the 
Bhadra halpa are to sit here, the images of the Four Buddhas 
jn the sitting posture were still to he seen When Sakja Julai 
was sitting under this tree with Ins face to the south he said 
to Ananda — Four hundred jears after my decease a sovereign 
will reign b) name Kanislika who a little to the south of this 
will raise a tope in which he will collect man) of my flesh and 
bone relics To the south of the Pipplial Tree was the tope 
erected b) Kamshka Lxactly 400 )ears after the death of 
the Buddha Kamshka became sovereign of all Tambudvipa lut 
he did not believe m Karma and he treated Buddhism with 
con turn el) When he \\a3 out hunting in the wild country a 
white 1 are appeared the king gave chase and the hare suddenl) 
disappeared at this place Here among the trees the king dis 
covered a cow herd hoy with a small tope three feet high he 
had made What is this you have made 5 asked the king 
The bo) replied telling the Buddhas prophec) and informing 

i Fo kuo chi ch 12 Kao seng chuan c/i 2 3 

' See *Fo mie tu hou kuan lien sung chmg (No 124), Lien hua 

mien ching ch 2 (No 46a) 
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Kani*hka tliat lie was the king of the prophecy, addin" that he 
had cmne to set in motion the fulfilment of the propheej. 
With this the king was greatly pleased , he straightway became 
8 Itadiihi't and proceeded to accomplish the prediction Trust- 
ing to his own great merits lie «et about building a great tope 
round the site of the lioy s small tope which was to he con- 
cealed and snppre«ed bi the great tope. Hut 3S the litter ro«e 
in height the small tope always topped it by three feet. The 
kings tope was one and a half /i in circuit at the ln*e which 
was l f >0 feet high in fise stipes and the lope had reached the 
height of luofeet The lmy s tope was now suppressed and the 
king was greatly pleased He completed lus tope by the addition 
of twenty liac gilt copper disks in tiers, and having deposited 
a l,o of relics inside he proceeded to offer solemn worship Hut 
the small tope appeared with one half of it out sideways under 
the south-east corner of the great base The king now lost 
1 aticnce and threw the thing op So [the small tope] remained 
as it was (i e did rot all come through the wall) with one half 
of it smblc in the stone lia<c below the second stage, and 
another small tope took its place at the original site Seeing 
all tins the king became alarmed as he svas evidently contending 
svith supernatural powers so he confessed his cnor and made 
submission These two topes were still in existence and were 
resorted to for cures by people afflicted with diseases South 
of the stone steps on the east side of the Great Tope were two 
sculptured topes, one three and the other five feet high, which 
wire miniatures of the Great Tope. There were abo two images 
of the Hudtlhi, one four and the other six feet high, represent- 
ing him sealed cross legged under the ltodhi Tree. When tie 
sun shone on them these image* were of a dazzling gold colour, 
and in the *li-vde Ihrir stone was of n dirk \m]et colour, 'the 
slone bad leen gnawrd by gold-coloured ants so ns to have the 
nj i^annce of carting anil the insertion of gold sand completed 
the images. On the south face of the ascent to the Great Tope 
was a | noting of the Hud Iha sixteen feet high with two heads 
from ore l-ody. Our pilgrim narrates the legend connected with 
this sery furious j iclure as he learned it at the jhce 

Al-ove l(o j aces to the south-east of the Great 1 ope ws« a 
white stone standing image of Jtuddha eighteen ft< thigh facing 
rn rth which wrought miracles, and was seen In night to 
eireumaml ubte the Great Tope On either side of the latter 
were tboie fin email toj>e* r| together The findlha images 
were ab>rnel in lie perfection of art. Strange perfumes were 
j-erceisfd an 1 onus i*l sounds heard [at the Great Tope], and 
disine an! ! titnan getm rnglt !«■ seen i-errorming j radakshit * 
rtai lit. Tie lUdlh* prehe’ed t! at wlen this top* l»J l<en 
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«even times burned and se\ en times rebuilt his religion would 
come to an end The Records of former sages stated that the 
toi e had alreadj been erected and destroy ed three times "W hen 
1 uan chuang am red he found there had been another burning 
and the w rk of rebuilding was still in progress 

The description of the origin and structure of the 
Knmslika Tope in this passage is not verj full or clear, 
and the interpretation here given differs m some important 
points from Julien’s rendermg There are, however, other 
accounts of this unique building wlucli may help to 
supplement our author’s narrative The white hare which 
appeared to Kamslika and led him to the fated spot was 
the agent of Indra, so also was the herd bo} who had 
made the small tope Or rather the hoj was Indra 
himself, and as the builder and the material were not of 
this world the tope could not be like the common build 
ings of its class One authority describes it as being 
made of cow dung, hut when an unbeliever pressed it to 
try , the hollow which he made with his fingers could not 
he filled up, and remained to testify to the miraculous 
character of the tope 1 

Accordmg to our pilgrim Kamshka’s Tope was 400 feet 
high with a supei structure of gilt copper disks, the base 
being m five stages and 150 feet in height jTulien makes 
the woids of the text mean that each of the fivo stages 
was 150 feet high, hut this is not m the original and does 
not agree with the context Then the passage which tells 
of the miracle of the small tope coming out half waj 
through the wall of the Gi eat Tope is thus rendeied b) 
Julien — 1 Quand il (l e the 1 mg) eut aclievo cctto con- 
struction ll vit le petit stoupa, qui se trouvait au has do 
1 angle sud est du grand, sVlever i cote et lo depasser de 
moitie But the text does not place the small tope at 
the south east corner of the great one, and the king is 
described as building it “autour de 1’endroit on etait le 
petit stoupa ’ Then the words pang chu chH pan ({£ Jlj 


The Hsi yu chili quoted m Fa yuan chu lm cl 38 
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It 4) lit “side put out its half cannot possibly be^made 
to mem “s’tleaei i cote ct le dtpassei de moitic This 
reudeiing moreover spoils tbe stoij which tells us that 
the 1 m s had finished Ins tope and w as pleased with his 
success in enclosing the small tope when the Utter was 
seen to tlnust itsell hilt tlirough the stone wall of his 
tope Ihtn we leun that on seera4 this “the king’s mind 
was ruflled aud he tlncw the thm^ up Tin Chinese foi 
this clause is tt mg 1 tn j it p mg jnen cht-chih cJt i (3^ 

T CfJ Juhen tianslates Ie roi en 

cprouTi une vive conti inctc et ordonna sur le champ dt 
1 abattre Here the woid ordonna is a bad interpolation 
and the teim cluhchi his been misunderstood It means 
is usualh to gne up renounce, alandon The king hid 
built lus great lelic tope but he could not cirrj out the 
nnbitious design he had to mi full by his powir the 
small tope which unknown to him, was the work of the 
god Indi 1 so he wanted to ibandou the whole nffan 
tn the Ting chili the king is wiongly repiesented as 
putting aside (chih-ch i) the small tope when pioceeding 
to build Ins own At the tunc of Vuui chuangs Mbit 
the small tope half out thiough the wall still remained in 
tint position and the second small tope was to be seen 
at the original site of thi fiibt om The position he 
assigns to his second small tope does not agice with the 
statement that Ivatuslika enclosed the site of the original 
small topo within the inclosurc of his Gieit Tope P«.r 
haps the small tope appearing halfway out through the 
will of the gieat ono may have been a sculpture m alto 
relievo in the Utter M r Simpson in the XIV‘ b Yol of 
the Journal of the BAS has described such sculptured 
topes and given us a sketch of one 
\uau clnnn p s account of the Great Tope and the little 
one ns oci ited with it from the beginning agrees in the main 
with r 1 listen’s account but docs not much re emble the 
de criptions in other works AVe must remember, howeiu 
tint what he records is largch denied flora other*-, while 
Ins predece -ors *aw the Gieit Tipe m the splendour of 
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its peifect condition One account represents the base 
of the Tope as 30 (foi 300) feet in height, aboic this was 
a structuie of polished and sculptuicd stone in five storejs 
then a structure of carved wood about 120 feet high then 
tame the loof on winch was erected a spire hearing fifteen 
gilt disks Sung yun, like Yuan chuang, makes the height 
of the mam building to he 400 feet, above this Sung-jun 
saw an iron pillai 300 feet high supporting thirteen tieis 
of gilt disks (lit gold basins) He makes the total height 
700 feet while others make it 550 632 S00, and 1000 feet 
One of the names by which tlic tope was known was the 
‘Thousand Toot Tope” ("g ? DI) ft was also called 
the Chio h ($, £[!) Tope This term Chio li we have seen 
was applied to the pan of vih iras at Kuclnh (Kutzti), and 
it is nsed to designate other nli iras and topes If the 
name were always written as ibo\o we could regard it as 
a native term meaning “piebald, hi own and jellow”, chio 
denoting a spairow and li an ouole But the characters 
vaiy and the word is evpressl} said to he foieign and to 
mean stuped oi chequered in two or moie colours This 
sense would suit the Great Tope with its dark colouied 
stone vai legated h) jellow tiacings It is appaientl) this 
building which is called in a Buddhist work the “Barth 
and Stone Tope” This will recall to the readei the verj 
interesting geneial description of the topes of this legion 
given in the Auana Antiqua, a description which also 
illustrates oui pilgrim’s account of the Great Tope 1 
In a Yinaya treatise the prediction of the building of 
this tope is made b) the Buddha not to Ananda hut to 
the YajrapSm Pusa The Buddha going about with this 
Pusa fiom place to place m ‘North India” came to the 
hamlet of the Ho shu lo ($ fg), that is, the Kharjura 
or wild date tiee Here tlic two sat down, and Buddha, 
pointing to a small hoy making a mud tope at a little 
distance, told the P usa that on that spot Kamshka would 
elect the tope to he called hy lus name 0 
* "Wei shu ] c , Ka Ian chi 1 c Ar Aut p 56 
2 Saz "Vm Yao shih ch 9 
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The descnption in the Records goes on — 

To the west of the Great Tope was an old monastery baflt 
by Kamshka , its upper storeys and many terraces were connected 
by passages to invite eminent Brethren and give distinction to 
illustrious merit, and although the buildings were in ruins they 
could be said to be of rare art There were still m the monastery 
a few Brethren all Hmayamsts From the time it wa3 built it 
had yielded occasionally extraordinary meD and the arhats and 
sastra makers by their pure conduct and perfect virtue were still 
an actiie influence 


Thi3 old monastery is apparently the ‘ Kamk caitja” 
of Alberum the ‘ vihara of Purushavar” built by long 
Kami. It was also the “Kamshka maha vihara” of Kittoe s 
inscription, ‘ where the best of teachers were to be found 
and which was famous for the quietism of its fi equenters* 5 
Within the modem city of Peshawer is an old building 
called the Glior Khattn (the Gurh Katn of Baber) and 
known also as the Caravanserai (or the Serai) This was 
once a Buddhist monastery ‘ with numerous cells” Does 
it repiesent the great Kamshka vihara 5 


Li the third tier of high halls of the Kamshka vihara was 
the chamber once occupied by the Venerable P ‘0 It ssu fo (Parsvs) 
it was m rums but was marked off This Parsva was originally 
a brahmin teacher and he remained such until he was eighty 
years old Then he became converted to Buddhism and received 
, m f a ,on * city boys hereupon jeered at him as an old 
3 , e maD and reproached him with wishing to lead an 
> v j Un3 ^ e the duties of a monk in practising 

u 6 me d 1 tation and reciting the sacred Script ares Stung 
, eSe re P roac hes the old man withdrew into seclusion and 
e a vow not to lay Jiis side on his mat nntil he had mastered 
At* „T D attained full spiritual perfection and powers 

** f 0 ^ ree 5 ears he had completely succeeded and 
he hid r f S ? eCt caUed hun Set trend Side (or Etbs) because 
be had not laid his side on his mat for so long a time 

othp/wA i h S J. u f° (^^a) of this passage is called m 
oth . « rk p , ie (jgS) wkch J b( i> &r passo the 

franskM ( P .f al As thls means «* ■» » 

into Chinese by Hsie (R3) which also means 


Tiposhalun or Vibhasha sastra ch 1 {Iso 1279) 
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the city boys jeering at lnm m consequence We do read in 
a work already cited that when Par&va was on his way 
to Mid India the boys at one town made fun of him foi 
wearing shoes, and carried these off from him 

On the east side of ParSvas chamber was the old house in 
which Shth ch in (iS ®i) P'usa (V asnbandhu) composed the A- 
pt ta Mo-Xfi ski htn (Abhidharmakosa «astra) and posterity in 
reverential remembrance had set a mark on the old house 
As Yuan chuang has told us, Yasubmdhu was a native 
of this country, having been born in Pumshapur His 
father’s name was Kausika and his mother’s Bilmdi, and 
he was the second of three biothers all named Yasubandhu 
The eldest became celebrated as the great Buddhist 
teachei Asanga, the youngest was called Bihndibhava 
from his mother’s name and the middle one remained 
Vasubandhu simply This last following the example of 
his elder brothei became a Buddhist monk, and was at 
first an adherent of the Yaibhashihas of the Sarvastivadm 
School. 1 

The Abhidharmakosa-Sastra, or “Disquisition on the 
Treasury of Buddhist Philosophy”, mentioned here, origi- 
nated with 600 aphorisms in verse composed by Vasu- 
bandhu as a Sarvastivadm Yaibhaslnka These were sent 
by the authoi from Ayodhya to the Kashmir Vaibbaslnkas 
who were greatly pleased with them But as the aphorisms 
were verj teise and haid to understand, the Brethren re- 
quested the author to expand them into a readable form 
Yasubandhu in the meantime had become attached to the 
SautrantiLas, and when he expanded his aphorisms into 
a prose treatise he criticised some of the doctrines of the 
Kashmir Yaibhaslnhas fiom the point of view of a Sau- 
tnsatAs frocri j&kw wmr wmfferr rn AyodkyZ m the 

leign of Yikramaditya or his son Baladitya It was re- 
garded by the YaibhSshikas of Kashmir as hostile to 
them, and it was refuted by the learned Sanghahhadra 


t Ta Bhing pai fa ming m<.n Ion (J,o 1213) Inti, P o sa p an ton 
(Vasubandhu) fa sin chuan (>«o 1463), Was S 210 
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ulio composed two tieatises against it and m defence of 
the Yaibhaslukas But Yasubandhu’s treatise continued 
to have a great reputation and it was held m esteem bj 
the adherents of both “Vehicles” Se\ oral commentaries 
were written on it in Sanskrit, and it was twice trans- 
lated into Chinese, the first translation being by the great 
Indian Buddhist Paramurthn, and the second hj our 
pilgrim In this treatise the author does not shew any 
hostility to the YaibhSshikas, and he franU) acknowledges 
lus indebtedness to them 1 

The Ynsubandhu of this passage, who will meet us 
again, is not to be confounded with the Buddhist of the 
same name who is gnen as the 21“ of the Patriarchs of 
the Buddhist Church 

About fifty paces south from Vasubandhu s bouse was the 
second tier of high halls, here the Sastrn master Mo >iw ho la f*o 
(jjv fill) (Manoratba) composed a “vtbhasha Ion This 

Waster made his auspicious advent within the 1000 years after 
the Buddhas decease m south he was studious and clever of 
speech His fame reached far and clericals and lajmen put 
their faith in him At that time the power of t ikraniaditya 
king of Srayasti was widely extended on the day on which he 
reduced the Indies to submission he distributed five lakhs of 
gold coins among the destitute and desolate The Treasurer 
fearing that the king would empty the Treasury remonstrated 
with him to the following effect — lour Majesty s dread influence 
extends to vanoas peoples and the lowest creatures I request 
that an additional five lakhs of gold coins be distributed among 
the poor from all quarters the Treasury being thus exhausted 
new taxes and duties will base to be imposed this unlimited 
taxation will produce disaffection, bo \our Majesty will have 
gratitude for your bounty but lour Ministers will have to bear 
insulting reproaches lhc king replied that giving to the needy 
from the surplus of public accumulation was not a lavish ex 
penditure of public money on himself and gave the additional 
five lakhs in largesse to the poor On a future occasion the 
king while out hunting loBt trace of a wild boar and rewarded 
the peasant who put him on the track with a lakh of gold coins 
Manoratha had once paid his barber a like aura for shaving his 


1 See Abki ku she(kosa) lun (ho 1267) and Abki kosi sbih Vun 
(No 1269) Abhi kosa lun pen sung (No 12<0) 
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head, and the State annalist had made a record of the circumstance. 
This fact had -wounded the king’s pnde, and he desired to bring 
public shame on Manoratha. To effect this he called together 
100 learned and eminent non-Bnddhists to meet Manoratha in 
discussion. The subject selected for discussion was the nature 
of the sense-perceptions about which, the king said, there was 
such confusion among the various systems that one had no 
theory in which to put faith. Manoratha had silenced 99 of his 
opponents and was proceeding to play with the last man on the 
subject, as he announced it, of “fire and smoke ’ Hereupon the 
king and the Non-Bnddhists exclaimed that he was wrong in 
the order of stating his subject for it was a law that smoke 
preceded fire Manoratha, disgusted at not being able to get a 
hearing, bit his tongue, sent an acconnt of the circumstances to 
bis disciple Yasubandhu, and died. Vikramadityalost his kingdom, 
and was succeeded by a king who shewed respect to men of 
eminence Then Vasnbandhu solicitous for his Master’s good 
name came to this place, induced the king to summon to another 
discussion the former antagonists of Manoratha, and defeated 
them all in argument 

The name of the great Buddhist master here called 
Mo-mi-lo-ha-t'a, and translated by Yuan-chuang Jimj'i 
(id or “As you will”, has been restored by me as 
Manoratha. Julien here as in the Yie having the B 
reading Mo-no-ho-h (fflyt'a restores the name as Manorhita. 
This seems to be a word of his own invention, but it has 
been adopted by the P. W., and by subsequent writers 
on our pilgrim’s narrative. The Chinese characters of 
Julien’s text, however, cannot be taken to represent this 
word, and they might stand for a word like Manoriddha. 
This would perhaps suit Yuan-chuang’s rendering, and also 
the Tibetan term Yid-on. But Manoratha is the name 
given by Burnouf from the Abhidharma-ko3a-vyakhya, by 
Paramartha, who translates it by Hsm-f/uan or “Mental 
desire”, and by Schiefher in his translation of Taranatha. 1 
But the Tibetan books make the bearer of the name to 
be a native of South India and a contemporary of Ifaga- 
sena. This Manoratha is not to he regarded as the same 


Bnr. Ink p. 567} Life of Yaanbandha (So. 1463); Tar. S. 3, 293. 
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pei son as the Manor or Manura who is represented as 
the 21 Bt (or 22 d ) Patriarch 

Yuan-chuang here ascnbes to Manoratha the composition 
of a Vi bhasha lun , that is an expositoiy Buddhistic treatise 
Julien very naturally took this teim to he the name of a 
particular treatise which he calls the “Vibhasha gastia” 
There is a learned and curious work in the Canon with 
the name “Yibhasha-luh”, the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Shi’t o jpon-n'i (J 3 /g) restored by Julien 

as “Siddliapam”, and by some to Katylyam putia, hut not 
to M an oratha 1 Nor is this last the author of the treatise 
bearing the name “VibliSsh i-vmaya”, 01 of any other work 
in the sacred Canon 

According to Yuan-chuang Manoiatlia flourished (lit. 
was seen to profit, ^ij U, a phrase from the Yih-Clung) 
within 1000 years after the decease of the Buddha This, 
taking the Chinese reckoning, would place the date of the 
Sdstra-master before AD 150 

The pilgrim l elates of Vikram^ditya that “on the day 
on which he reduced the Indias to submission he distri- 
buted five lalJi3 of gold coins” — For these words the 
Chinese is shh-ch'tn-chn-In-tu-jih-yi-wu-yih-chin-cfyien- 
chou lei (fl. e pp Jjg a m 3£ {g £ & jfl ffr) Julien, 
who instead of chu, the readmg of the A, C, and D texts, 
had yi of the B text, translates — “Quand un de ses 
envojes arnvait dans (un royaume de) l’Inde, il distnbuait 
chaque joui cinq cent mille pieces d’or pour secourn les 
pauvies, les orphehns et les hommes sans famille” Tins 
is a cry absurd and is not in the text The first chaiactei 
here skill is not needed, and is not m the D text, and 
the meaning seems to he a my clear that, on the day on 
which India became subject to him, the king distributed 
the lakhs of gold coins among lus own needj and deso- 
late Then the narrative makes the Treasurer tiy to 
frighten the king by proposing that he should distnbute 
another lakh, among the poor from all quarters, therehj 


» Bun No 1279 and J(& 9 of Jap Reprint 
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exhausting the Treasury and causing oppressive taxation 
The Treasurer’s speech which is rather absuid, seems to 
be clearly expressed, hut Julien does not seem to have 
undci stood its meaning A little farther on wo have the 
reasons alleged by the king for summoning the non- 
Buddhists and Buddhists to a public debate Ho, said 
“he wanted to set nght seeing and hearing and study 
(lit travel in) the real objects of the senses ’ I[£ nfi US 

Jfe pj{ ft i it ) tho diverse theories on sense perceptions hav- 
ing led to confusion and uncertainty The king s language 
refers to the great controversies about the senses and 
their objects and the word lie uses for tho latter, clung 
(Jji) is that emplojed in Yuan chuangs translation of the 
Abhidharmakosa lun There wero great differences of 
opinion among the rival schools as to the relations be- 
tween tho senses and their lcspective objects Thus, for 
example as to sight it was discussed whether it was the 
eje or the mind which saw, and whether the “true realm” 
of sight was colour or form Foi the purpose at least of 
suppressing Hanoi atha, the philosophers at the debate 
were agreed on the point that smoke should precede fire 
From tho Kamshka Monastery \uan chuang went north-east 
above oO U crossing a large nver to tho city which he calls 
-Pit st la lo fa 1 1 (Pushkaravati) This was about fourteen or 
fifteen ft in circuit was -well peopled and the wards were con 
nected by passages Outside the west gate of the city was a 
Deva Temple with a marvel working image of the Deva. To 
the east of the city nas an Asoka tope on the spot where the 
Four Past Buddhas had preached The Buddhist sages who in 
old times came from Mid India to this district and taught 
mortals were very numerous It was here that Yasumitra com 
posed his Chung sbih fen Abliidharma lun Four or five It 
north of the city was an old monastery in rums and with only 
a few Brethren who were all Hmayamsts In it Dharmatrata 
composed the Tsa abhidhanna lan 
The Pushkaravati of this passage, which the Life makes 
to be 100 h from the Kamshka Monaster} is evidently 
the Foshafu of the Ka lan chi and the Pukaravati of 
othei works and it is supposed to be repiesented by the 
modem Hashtnagai Here according to our text Vasu 
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nutra^composed his * Chung shihfen ft) Abhidharma- 
lun” or “Abhidkarma pialaiana pada Rostra” It is worthy 
of note that Tuan dialog who is spaimg in his lefeiences 
to his predecessors, uses heie the translations of the title 
of this work given by Gunablndra and BodhiyaSa, the 
first translators of the treatise For Ins own version 
Yuan chuang used a more correct translation of the title 
“ Abk id harm a p‘vi lei fs«(nn £TiJE) bin ” 1 Tuan chuang here 
ascribes to Dharmatrata the autkoiship of a work which 
he calls “Tsa abhidharma lun” But no treatise with this 
name is known to the collections of Buddhist scriptures, 
and it is perhaps a mistake for 1 Tsa ablndharma hsin(>fr)- 
lun”, theie is in the Canon a work with this name and it 
is ascubed to Dharmatrata (or Dharmataia) as author 2 
Beside the monastery was an Asoki tope some hundreds of 
feet high the carved wood and engraved stone of which seemed 
to be the work of strangers Here S ikya Buddha in his P u«a 
stage was horn 1000 times as a king and in each birth gave h s 
ejes in chanty A little to the east of tins were two stone 
topes one erected by Brahma and one by Indra which still 
stood out high although the foundations had sunk At the 
distance of 50 h to the north west of these was a tope at tl e 
place where the Buddha converted the Kim ti" mu or Mother 
of Demons aud forbade her to kill human beings The people 
of the country worshipped this Demon mother aud prajed to 
her for offspring 

The word “thousand’ in the statement heie about the 
thousand gifts of his eyes by the Bodlusattva in as many 
previous existences as a king is perhaps a mistake De 
scribing the commemorating tope om authoi tells us that 
the tiao mu iven shift poll yijen lung (Pb Th- M §£ A 
X) These words seem to have the meaning given to 
them above hut they have also been taken to mean ‘the 
carved wood and engraved stone aie superhuman work’ 
Juhen’s translation, which is the tope “est fait en bois 
sculpte et en pierres veinees, les ouvriers y ont deploy^ 
un art extraordinaire” seems to he far wiong 
The Kuei tzu mu oi * Mothei of Demon children ’ of 
this passage is evidently the goddess whom I ching iden 
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tifics Tvitli the Ila-li-ti (Ulrlti) of the San.lstivldin Vi/nya. 1 
This goddess, in the time of the Buddln, was a YakMunl 
living near Itajagnhu, and married to a Yaksha of Gan- 
dhara. Her name was Ilttnn-hsi (Nandi 5 ) or ‘•Joy’’, and 
she was supposed to be a guardian deity to the people 
of Magadha But as the iesult of a spiteful wish in a 
picvious life she took to stealing ind eating the children 
of Raj igalia "When the people found that their goddess 
was sccietly robbing them of their offspring to feed her- 
self and her GOO sons, the) changed her name to Hurltl 
or Tluef On the petition of the victims tho Buddha 
undertook to put an ind to the Yakshini’s cannibal mode 
of life 2 3 * In order to convcit her he hid her youngest and 
favourite son, in one account called Pmgala, in Ins alm e - 
howl, and gase him up to the inothei on her piomise to 
i enounce cannibalism and become a laj member of In-* 
communion Then to proude for the subsistence of the 
mothei and her numerous oflfspung the Buddha ordained 
that in all monasteries food should he set out for them 
every morning In return for this sen ice the Yakshim 
and her sons were to become and continue guardians of 
the Buddhist sacred buildings The Sar. Vm does not 
maho any mention of H"intl undertaking to answer the 
prayers of banen womeu for children, hut in one of the 
sutras the Kuei-tzii-mu agrees to comply with the Buddha’s 
request in this matter. 2 I-ching tells ns that the name 
Kuei-tzu-mu was used by the Chinese befoie they had 
the story of Hurltl, and a goddess of children with that 
name is still worshipped by Chinese women She is com- 


1 Nan hai ch i kUei, ch 1 and Takaknsn p 37 

2 Sar Yin. Tea sink (No 1121) ch 31 

3 See the “Euei tzumu clung’ (Iso 750) where the scene is laid 
in the St 1 country, Tsa pao tsang clung (No 1329) ch 9 where 
the baby is Pm ka lo (Pmgnla) and the name of the country is not 

gnen, Tsa a handling, ch 49 where the scene is in Magadha and 
the demon mother s baby is Pi lb\g ha See also "Waddell s ‘Buddhism 

of Tibet p 99, and Chi Fo-so-shuo shCn chou-chmg, last { age 
(No 447) 
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monh # represented b) a standing image with a baby in 
her arms and two 01 three children below her knees as 
desenbed by I clung As the word 1~nei has onl) un 
pleasant associations e\ei since the Tang penod the 
Chmese hare occasional substituted for it in the name 
of this goddess the void for nine , calling her Kiu tzu mu 
‘Mother of nine (that is, man)) sons’ 

Above 60 h north from the scene of the conversion of the 
Kuei tzu ma was another tope This marked the place at which 
the P usa in his birth ns fsama while gathering fruit as food 
for his blind parents was accidental!) shot bj a poisoned arrow 
aimed by the king at a deer of which he was in pursuit The 
perfect sincerity of the P usa s conduct moved the spiritual 
powers and Indro provided a remed) wl ich restored the son 
to life 

It will he lemembcred that Brahminical literature has 
a similar story about Knsbna The Jataha is a well 
known one and is i elated in several books * 

From the Samaka (or 6ama) Tope a journey of above 200 h 
south east brought the p Ignm to the city called Po hi sf a 
(Palilalia) To the north of this city was a tope to mark tho 
place at which the P usa in his birth as Prince Su ta na 
(Sudana) hade adieu on being sent into exile for having given 
the elephant of the king Ins father to a brahmin At the side 
of this tope v as a monastery with above fifty Brethren all 
adherents of the Small t elude Here the blaster of iastras 
Isvara composed the Ahhidhorma-ming cln.ng lun 
The Palusba of this passage was apparently about 
300 li to the south east of Pushkaravati Cunningham 
has proposed to identify it with the modem Palo dhen 
which is about fort) miles from Pushhaiavati oi Hasht 
nagar As it is also however apparentl) about forty 
voiles sooth east from the Somalia tope Palo dhen may 
correspond to the site of Palusba 
The name Sudana of the text is explained m a note as 
meaning 1 having good teeth , but tbi3 as has been pointed 
out b) others is evidentl) wrong Bettei lendermgs are 


» See 'Wilkins Hind Myth p 188 °09 Jataha t ol VI p 71 
P u sa son tzu thing (No 216) Liu tu chi clung cl 5 Iho 143) 
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Shan-yu and Shan-slnh (||i or J both meaning 
liberal 01 generous As Sudana is apparently an epithet 
for the punce whose name was YiSvantara (Wessantara), 
so Shan ya or “Good-teeth” may have been the name of 
the much prized white elephant which the prince gave 
away to the brahmm from the hostile country 
As to the Abhidharaa treatise which Yuan-chuang here 
ascribes to the sastia master Isvara no woiL with the 
name “Abhidharma-ming-clieng-lun” seems to he known 
to the Buddhist canon Instead of the ming cheng (PJJ *2) 
of the ordinary texts the D text has mwg ting (j&), mak- 
ing the name to be the “Abhidharma Shining lamp 
S5stra”. 

Outside the east gate of the Palusha city was a monastery 
with above 50 Brethren all Mahayamsts At it was an Asoka 
tope on the spot at which the brahmm who had begged the 
son and daughter of the Prince Sudana from him on the Tan 
to lo la (Dantaloha) mountain, sold the children Above twenty 
li north east from Palnsha was the Dantalola mountatn on 
which was an Asoka tope at the place where Prince Sudana 
lodged Near it was the tope where the Pnnce having given 
his son and daughter to the Brahmin the latter beat the children 
until their blood ran to the ground, this blood dyed the spot 
and the vegetation still retained a reddish hue In the cbff was 
the cave in -which the Prince and his wife practised samadhi 
Near this was the hut in which the old nshi lived, above 100 h 
north from it beyond a small hill was a mountain , on the south 
of this was a monastery with a few Brethren who were Maha- 
yamsts, beside this was an Asoka tope where the nshi Tu-cJno 
(Ekasnnga) once lived, this nshi was led astray by a lustful 
woman and lost his superhuman faculties whereupon the lustful 
woman rode on his shoulders into the city 
In their renderings of the text of the above passage 
the translators have made a senous mistranslation which 
injuies the narrative. They make the pilgrim state that 
the tope at the east gate of Palusha was at the place 
where Pnnce Sudana sold his tico children to a brahmin. 
But the Prince never did anything like this, and the 
Chinese states clearly that it was the brahmin who sold 
the children after having begged them from their father 
on the mountain. This agrees with the context and with 
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the story in the Scriptures According to the latter the 
brahmin on the instigation of his wife went to the Dinta 
mountain to beg the Prince to gi\e him the son and 
daughter of whom the Prince and his wife were very 
fond, and b) his urgent entreaty he prevailed on the 
father, in the absence of the mother, to give up the 
children to serve in his household But when the Brahmin 
brought them to his home his clever wife saw the) were 
of supenoi birth, and refused to keep them as slaves 
Hereupon the brahmin took them away to sell and against 
his will under the secret influence of Indra, he found him 
self with the children at the royal cit), where they fell 
into the hands of the king their grandfather This happy 
incident led to the recall of the all giving Prince and his 
faithful devoted consort 

Then the stone hut on the Dinta mountain was not 
merely one which had been inhabited by “a nshi’ It 
was the hut supposed to have been once occupied by the 
old nshi Aksbuta m Chinese transcription A chit t‘e, the 
Acchuta of Fausboll This was the aged hermit who wel 
corned the banished Pnnce and family on their coming 
to stay on his mountain 

The name of this mountain is given by Yuan chuang 
as Tan-to loja which Juhen restored as Dantaloka, the 
restoration has been adopted by the P W, and by sub 
sequent writers But the old and common form of the 
name in Chinese translations is Tan teh Jft), and the 
original may have been Banda. The 1 Mountain of punish 
ment’ would be an appropriate designation, and the 
suggestion is strengthened by the Tibetan rendering 
‘forest of penance’ Onr pilgrim places the mountain 
at a distance of above twenty h north east from Pilusha, 
but instead of twenty we should probably read 2000 li 
as m the Pang chili All the legends represent the 
mountain of exile as being far away from any town or 
place of human habitation It was beyond the Cketiya 
country, or in TJdyana or in Magadha In the Jataka 
it is called Vamkapamta, and a Chinese authority ex- 
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plains &an-Veh-shan as meaning “the dark shady mguntam 
(yin-shan)" 1 

In Ins iemarks about the nshi whom he calls “Srngle- 
liorn” (or EknSnnga) our pilgnm is apparently following 
the “Jataka of Rahula’s mother 5 '. In this story, the scene 
of which is laid m the Benares country, the ascetic of 
mixed breed, human and cervme, is named Unicom on 
account of the horn on Ins forehead. He has attained 
great power by his devotions and becoming offended he 
stops the rain The king is told that in order to save 
his country from a piolonged drought he must find a 
means by which the rishi’s devotions will he stopped A 
very clever rich “lustful woman” comes forward and 
undertakes to seduce the saint She takes 500 pretty 
girls with her, and by means of love potions, disguised 
wines, and strong love-making she overcomes the rishi and 
makes him fall into sin Beguiling hei lover-victim to the 
city of Benares she pretends on the way to he faint and 
the rishi carries her on his shoulders into the city 2 * * In 
other versions of this cunous wellknown legend the lady 
who woos and wins the simple, innocent, but very austere 
and all powerful, hermit is a good princess, the daughter 
of the king of the country. For her father’s sake and at 
Ins request she undertakes the task of wiling the saint 
fiom his austerities and devotions he is captivated, be- 
comes the princess’s lover, mames her and succeeds her 
father on the throne In most versions of the story the 
saint to he seduced is called RishyaSnnga, the Pah 
Isisinga, the lady who leads him astray is Santa m the 
Chinese translations and some other versions, kut hfalinl 
or NalmiLa in other veisions * In the “Jataka of Bahula's 


i Liu lu chi clung, ch 2 T*ai tzfi au ta na clung (Ho 254) in this 

■work the elephant's name is Su tan yen. Hardy M. B p 118, Jot. 

"V ol "VI last jataka where the mountain is "Yamka^ abbato , Feer’s 

Chaddanta jataka p 81, Schiefner TiL Tales p 2o7 

5 Ta ehih tu lun, ch 17, cf Using chi clung, ch 16 
* Kshemendra’s Kalpalata in J B T S k oL i P II, p 1, here 
the ri’hi is Ekasringa, the lady is the Princess kalim, and the two 
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mother” the rishi and Ins tempter are respectively the 
Bodhisattva and his wife Yasodhara, but in the Jataha 
it is the 'wise father of the nslu who is the Bodhisattva, 
and the nshi and the lady are a certain bhihshu and his 
former wife 

Above 50 It to the north east of Palusha (Jul en s Varusha’) 
was a great mountain which had a likeness (or image) of 
Mahesvara s spouse Bhima-dovi of dark blue stone According 
to local accounts this was a natural image of the goddess, it 
exhibited prodigies and was a great resort of devotees from all 
parts of Inda to true believers who after fasting ■’even dajs 
prajed to her the goddess sometimes shewed her*>elf and 
answered prajers At the foot of the mountain was a temple 
to Mahesvara deva in which the Ash smearing “Tirthikas per 
formed much worship 

Going south east from the Bhiroala (or Bhima) Temple loO h 
you coma to Bit to-la han fu (or ch a) city twenty h m circuit 
and having the Indus on its south Bide, its inhabitants were 
flourishing and in it were collected valuable rarities from various 
regions 

A journey of above 20 h northwest from Bit tola lan tit 
brought one to the P'o (or SI a) lo fu lo city the birth place of 
the n«hi Pamm who composed a si eng mwg Urn (Treatise on 
.Etymology) At the beginning of antiquity our author continues 
there wa3 a very luxuriant vocabularj Then at the end of the 
kalpa when the world was desolate and void the immortals 
became incarnate to guide mankind and from this written docu 
ments came into existence the flow of which m after times 
became a flood As opportunity arose Brahma and Indra pro 
duced models The nshis of the various sj stems formed each 
his own vocabulary these were emulously followed by their 
successors and students applied themselves in vain to acquire 
a knowledge of their system* "When the life of man was a 
century Panini appeared of intnitive knowledge and great eru 
dition he sorrowed over the existing irregularities and desired 
to make systematic exclusions and selections In his studious 
excursions he met Siva to whom he unfolded his purpose, the 
god approved and promised help So the rishi applied himself 
earnestly to selecting from the stock of words and formed an 


are the Bodhisattva and Yasodhara of after births cf App* I of the 
same Yol Mahavastn T III p 143 Bud Bit Nep p 63 Taka 
kusu in Hansei Zashi Yol xni No 1, Jat Yol v p 123 where the 
lady 13 Nalimka, p 152 where she is the apsara Alamhusa 
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Etymology in 1000 stanzas each of 32 words, this exhausted 
modern and ancient times and took in all the written language 
The author presented his treatise to the king who prized it 
highly and decreed that it should bo used throughout the country, 
he also offered .a pnze of 1000 gold coins for erery one who 
could repeat the whole work The treatise was transmitted from 
master to disciple and had great vogue hence the hrahmins of 
this city are studious scholars and great investigators 
The pilgrim goes on to tell a story which he heard on the 
spot 'Within the city of P o (or Shayio (it lo was a tope where 
an nrhat had converted a disci] le of Piinini Five hundred 
years after the Buddhas decease a great arliat from Kashmir in 
his travels ns an apostle arrived at this place Hero he saw a 
brahmin teacher chastising a young pupil in reply to the arbats 
question the teacher said he beat the boy for not making pro 
gress in Etymology The arhat smiled pleasantly and in ex 
planation said— Ton must have heard of the treatise on Etymology 
made by the rislii Punmi and given by him to the world for 
its instruction The brahmin rephed— “Ho was a native of this 
city, his disciples admiro his excellences and his image is still 
here ’ To this the arhat answered— This hoy of y ours is that 
nshi He added that in his previous existence Pantm had 
devoted oil his energies to worldly learning but that from some 
good Karma he was now the teacher s son He then told the 
teacher the story of the 600 Bats who long ago allowed them 
selves to be burned to death in a decayed tree through delight 
in hearing a man read from the Abhidbarma. These 600 Bats 
came into the world in recent times as human beings became 
arhats and formed the Council summoned by king Kamshka 
and the Reverend Pursva m Kashmir which drew up the 
'Vibhash3 treatises The arhat added that he was an unworthy 
one of the Five Hundred and he advised the teacher to allow 
his dear son to enter the Buddhist church Then the arhat 
disappeared in a marvellous manner and the teacher became a 
Buddluat and allowed his Bon to enter the Buddhist church, he 
became a devoted believer and at the time of the pilgrim his 
influence in the district was still a very real one 
The image or likeness of Blum i devi here mentioned 
•was apparently a dark "blue lock in the mountain supposed 
to have a resemblance to that goddess Julien howevei, 
understood the passage to mean that there was a statue 
and he makes the author state that the people said — 
‘la statue de cette deesse s’est formee toute seule” But 
what the people said was that 1 this goddess’ Id eness (oi 
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image} was a natural (or self-existing) one”— 
g .& (m B text instead of &) 

Then the Bhlmala of the next paragraph in the B text, 
the others having Bhima, is taken by’Julien to be a 
mistake for Bhima But the texts are quite correct, 
Bhima and Bhlmala being names of Siva There is no 
mention in the text of a temple to Bhima, but there is a 
temple to Siva at the foot of the mountain and from it 
the journey begins 

The name of the city here transcribed TIh to-J a han-t'u 
(or ch'a) (% I? pfin ££ or is tentatively restored by 
Julien as TJda Lh inda, but the characters give us a word 
much liker Udaka khamja In two texts of the Life the 
name of the citj is given as TTk tola han-p'eiig (££) 
Saint Martin and Cunningham consider that this city was 
on the site of the later Okind (or 'Waihand), but the 
identification seems to be doubtful 

In the next paragraph we have Pamni’s city called in 
Juben’s text Polo tu lo As the great Grammarian is 
supposed to have been a nati\ e of Sal itura Julien pro- 
posed to regard Po here as a mistake for Sba, in this 
be is probably right as the A text here has Sha All 
the other texts, however, have Po (Jk or *$) and one 
does not like to regard them all as wiong Still for the 
present it is better to regard Sha (>£) as the correct 
reading, the name transcribed being Sal itura It is re- 
markable that neither in the part of the Life which tells 
of the pilgrim’s visit to Gandhara nor in the Fang chili 
have we any mention of Panim and his birth place But 
m the third cliaan (Book) of the Life we read of “the 
nshi Pamni of the Polo men tulo city of Gandhaia in 
North India” (4fc £ U ft H * ft P5 IK ft & Hk U 
/g 4|]j) These words are in Juhen’s rendering “dans le 
loyaume de Gandhaia, de l’Inde du Nord, un Brahmane 
Homme le Rfchi Po m m (Pimm) de la ville de Ton lo 
(Salatoula)” Here the learned translator must have known 
that he was doing violence to the text and that the word 
JP‘o lo men or BrShmana could not possibly be severed from 
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tn lo and made to apply to P imm who here as in the 
Records, is styled a nshi It is perhaps possible tl&t the 
men in the text is a copyist’s interpolation and that the 
original reading -was Polo til lo as m the common texts 
of the Records 

"When our author writes of the Immortals, the devas 
of long life beco min g incarnate he is refernng to the 
restoration of our world after its last destruction The 
first beings to occupy the new earth were the time expired 
devas of one of the Heavens and they did not become in 
carnate in the oidmaiy sense, they came to earth with 
the radiance and beauty of gods and with the aerial ways 
of celestial beings 1 But they did not come to teach 
men and it was a very long time after their descent when 
human beings first began to have a written language 

The reader of this passage about Pnmni will observe 
that the pilgrim gives the date of king Kamskha as 
500 years after Buddha’s decease This is not in accor 
dance with the common Chinese chronology of Buddhism 
which makes the death of the Buddha to have taken place 
m the ninth century B C 


Ta In t an chicg ch 6 



CHAPTER YH 
CHUAN (BOOK) HL 
tjd\ Isa to kashmir 

From Udahakhanda city a journey north over hills and across 
nvera (or Talleys) for above 600 U brought the traveller to the 
TFu chavg na country This country xvas above 5000 h in circuit, 
hill and defile followed each other closely and the sources of 
nver courses and marshes were united The yield of the culti 
vated land was not good, grapes were abundant, but there was 
little sugar cane, the country produced gold and iron (m the D 
text, gold coins) and saffron, there were dense woods and fruits 
and flowers were luxuriant The climate was temperate with 
regular winds and ram The people were pusillanimous and deceit 
ful, they were fond of learning but not as a study, and they 
made the acquisition of magical formula; their occupation Their 
clothing was chiefly of pax tieh (calico) Their spoken language 
was different from but bore much resemblance to that of India 
and the rules of their written language were in a rather un 
settled state 

A note added to our text tells us that Wu-chang na 
means “park", the country having once been the park of 
a king, (viz Asoha, according, to the ‘Life 1 ) The 'Wu-cbang- 
na of the narrative is perhaps to he read Udana and it 
stands for Udyana winch means “a park”. Other forms 
of the name in Chinese works are ~Wu-i‘u or -ch‘a (^> or ^C) 
perhaps for Uda 1 Wu-ch'ang (H) used by Ea-hsien, fFu- 
ch‘ang (ig) in the Ka-lan-cbi, Wu-tien (or yun)-nang (fit 
or nR §) used by Slnb-hu of the later Sung period, and 


1 T ung chien-kang mu, T ang Kao Taung Tsung-chang 2* y 
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the unusual form Wu-sun ch‘ang jfa) But the teiritory 
denoted hy these varieties of name does not always corre- 
spond to the Wu-chang na of our text In some Chinese 
tianslations this country is vaguely denominated “ Yue-ti 
(Getse) Country” 1 There may possibly have been a native 
name like Uda from which the Sanskrit form Udyana and 
the Pah Uyyana weie formed Oui pilgrim’s Udyana, 
according to Cunningham, comprised the present districts 
of Pangkora, Byawar, Swat, and Bumr 2 The country is 
represented by Yuan-chuang as not yielding good crops, 
and this is not in agreement with the accounts in other 
works which describe it as a well watered region j lelding 
good crops of nee and wheat 3 

The people of Udyana held Buddhism in high esteem and 
were reverential believers in the Mahayana Along the two Bides 
of the Su p o fa su tii nver there had formerly been 1400 Mo 
nasteries but many of these were now m ruins, and once there 
had been 18000 Brethren but these had gradually decreased 
until only a few remained, these were all Mahay anists who 
occupied themselves with silent meditation, they were clever at 
reciting their books without penetrating their deep meaning, 
they lived strictly according to their rules and were specially 
expert in magical exorcisms There were five redactions (p«) of 
the Ymaya taught, to the Fa »u (Dharmagupta), the Hua ti 
(Mahisasika), the Tin kuang (Kasyapiya), the Shuo yi ch vt yu 
(SarvSstivadin) and the To chung (Mahasangkika) "Vinaya Of 
Deva Temples there were above ten and the various sectarians 
lived pellmell 

The river here called Su-p'o fa-su-tu accoidmg to the 
B, C, and D texts is the Suhhavastu, the Swat of modern 
geography In the old A text the reading is Su-p'o-su-tu 
representing a form like Svastu The name Swat is applied 
not only to the river but also to the district through which 
it flows 

The five redactions of the Ymaya which the pilgrim 
found m force in this country are the more or less hete- 


i E g in the Ta cbih tu lun ch 9 

* A. G I p 81 Tor recent observations on this country see 
H A Deane m J BAS for 1896 p 655 

3 "Wei Shu, ch 102 , 
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rodo^* editions ascubed to five disciples of TJpagupta. 
Instead of Mahasangkika we find Yatsiputra, but this 
Dame is supposed to be used as an equivalent for Maha- 
sanghika This five-fold Ymaya is often mentioned m 
Buddhist treatises and another enumeration of it is Stha- 
vira, Dbarmagupta, MahiSasika, Kasyaplya, and Sanasti- 
vadin 1 I-ching, who gives a fourfold division of the Yi- 
nayas, says he never heard of the five-fold division m India; 
his four chief schools (or redactions) are the Sthavira, the 
Sarvgstivsdm, the Mahasangkika, and the Sammatiya 2 It 
will be noticed that according to our pilgrim all the 
Buddhists in UdySna were MaliaySmsts and yet followed 
the Vmaya of the Hinay5wsts, Fa-hsien represents the 
Brethren here as Hinayftnists 3 

This country had four or five strong cities of which 2Icnrj- 
lie (or 1 a) h was chiefly used as the seat of government This 
city was 16 or 17 h m circuit and had a flourishing population 

The Meng-Ue-h of the text may represent a word like 
MangkiL Cunningham has identified the city with the 
modern Manglaur (or Mmglaur), a large and important 
village at the foot of one of the north-west spurs of the 
Dosirn mountain between Swat and Boner, and Major 
Beane thinks that the identity is undoubted 

Four or five li to the east of the capital was a tope of very 
many miracles on the spot where the P usa in hi3 birth as the 
Patiently enduring nshi was dismembered by the Ka h king 
Juhen uudei stood the words of this passage, ^ fi] 
i£ If'l M ftti to mean that the nshi cut off his own limbs 
on behalf of the king. But the word wei (;JS|) here, as 
often, is used to convert the following active verb into a 
passive one and has the sense of “was by”, so used the 
word is said to be m the ch'u-sheng and to he equivalent 
to pei (fl£) in the sense of “by”. The “Patiently-enduring 
risbi” is the Kshanti or Kslianti-vadin (Pali, Khantivadi), 


« Fang yi-nung-yi, ch 4 Sec 41 , Seng-chi lu, ch 40 
5 Nan hsi-cb'i kuei Ini, and Takakusu Int p XXI, and p 7. 
3 Fo-kuo-chi, ch 8 
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or Ksbanti-bala or KsliUntivat of the Buddhist scriptures 
and called Kundakakumara in the Jataka The u Ka-h 
Jang” is the lang named Kali or the king of the country 
named Kali or Kalmga The word Kshanti means “patient 
endurance”, and Kali is interpreted as meaning “fighting 
or “quarreling” We find the story of this wicked king 
Kali hacking to pieces the good hermit who was endea- 
vouring to make himself perfect in patient endurance told 
in several Buddhist hooks with some variations of detail 
It forms the KshSntibala chapter of the Hsicn-yu-clnng 
or “Sutra of the Wise and the Foolish”, 1 and it is the 
“Kbantiv idi J 'l taka” in the Pali Jataka 2 In these hooks 
the scene of the action is laid in the vicinity of Benares 
and in some of the other accounts the name of the loca- 
lity is not given The Sutra of the Wise and the Foolish 
calls the king Kali, but the Jataka and some other autho- 
rities call him KaHbu, in Chinese transcription Ka lan-fti 
XI i?) The wording of our author’s teat here recalls 
the reference to the story in the 14 ,tl chapter of the Chm 
hang-clung or Yajra chcliedika, and there the Sanskrit 
text leaves no doubt as to the meaning of the words Tn 
the Jataka the king orders his executioner to flog and 
mutilate the patient nshi and the king personally only 
administers a parting kick But in other versions it is 
the king himself who in his wrath hacks off the various 
limbs of the KshUnti rislu who is not m all versions the 
Pusa destined to become Gautama Buddha 
A note to the B text here tells us that there is a gap 
after the words of this paragraph, hut the note is not in 
the other texts, and there is no reason to suppose that 
anything has fallen out. It is to be observed that neither 
Fa-hsien nor Sung-yun makes any mention of the Kslianti 
nsh! tope m this country 

From Mbs gill, the pilgrim tell* u« a journey north east of 
about 2o0 fi Lrougt lnm to a mountain in which was the A p 0 - 


• linen )Q clung rh 2 Per T\eit* u A Thor, S CO 

* J lUVs, A ol in, p 30 
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lo lo (Apalala) Dragon Spring the source of the SwSt river 
This river flows away from its source south west it keeps its 
coldness through spring and summer and morning and evening 
(in one text every evening) the flying spray rainbow tinted 
sheds brightness on all sides The dragon of the spring in the 
time of Kasyapa Buddha was a man named King {or Keng) ki 
(Gangi? Johen) able by his magical exorcisms to control dragons 
and prevent them from sending violent rain3 For his services 
in this way the inhabitants had given him fixed yearly con 
tnbutions of grain But the contributions fell off and the 
magician enraged at the defaulters expressed a wish to be m his 
next birth a wicked malicious dragon and m consequence he 
was reborn as the dragon of this spring the white water from 
which ruined the crops Sakyamum Buddha came to this district 
to convert the dragon on this occasion the Yajrapam god struck 
the cliff with his mace and the dragon becoming terrified took 
refuge in Buddhism On his admission to the church the Buddha 
forbade him to injure the crops and the dragon asked to be 
allowed to have these once every twelve years for his maintenance , 
to this petition Buddha compassionately assented And so once 
every twelve years the country has the “white water infliction 1 
Major Deane says that the distance and direction here 
given bj our pilgrim “bring us exactly to K'tlam, tbe point 
at which the Utrot and Laspur (Ushu in our maps) 
streams meet The junction of these is the present head 
of the Swat river” 

The word Apalala means without straw, and it is ren 
dered in Chinese by Wu tao hail meaning “with- 

out ncestraw” Another translation is Wu miao (fe p£) 
that is 1 without sprouting grain” The name seems to 
have been given to the dragon of the Swat on account 
of the ravages among the crops made by the floods of 
that river "We read in the Sarvata Ymaya 2 that the 
Buddha on a certain occasion near the end of lus careei, 
took with him his attendant Yahsha named Chin kang-shou 
or Yajrapam and went thiough the air to the country 


• For this Jataka see Fo shuo p u sa pen hsmg chmg ch 2 
(No 43°) Ta chib tu Inn ch 14 Liu tu clung ch 5 (No 143) Hsien 
due chmg ch 4 (No 403) In the Ch u yao ching ch 23 (No 1321) 
the story is told of Siddbartha while preparing to become Buddha. 

* Sar Yin Tao shih ch 9 
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hejond the Indus to subdue and convert this dragon 
When Buddha arrived at the palace of the dragon the 
latter became greatly enraged and caused fierce showers 
of ram and hail to descend on the Buddha Determined 
to put the dragon m terror Buddha caused the Yahsha 
to smite the adjoining mountain with his adamantine club 
whereupon a vast fragment of the mountain fell into the 
dragon’s tank At the same time Buddha caused a magic 
file to appear all around the place Then the dragon 
frightened and helpless came to Buddha’s feet, gave m 
his submission and was converted with all his family It 
is worthy of note that in this Vinaya story the diagon 
king is leqmred by Buddha to take up his abode in 
Magadha This dragon is also called A p‘o lo and we 
find the Spring which was his residence located in the 
“Yue shi (Get®) country of North India” or simply m 
“North India’ The “A yu wang chuan” places the home 
of this diagon in Udyana but the ‘ A yu wang ching” and 
the Divyavadana do not mention his country In a Vinaya 
tieatise, apparently from Pah sources, we read of a dragon 
called Alapalu m Kapm (Kashmir) who is oveicome and 
converted hj the great arhat Madhyantika (Majjhantika) 
who had come as an apostle to introduce Buddhism * 
This legend seems to be a version of the story here nar- 
i ited Majjhantika taking the place of the Buddha 
Julien in his translation of the description of the Swat 
river here seems to have followed the text of the Life 
rathei than that of his author The lattei does not state 
that an atm of the nver flows to the southwest, it is 
as the passage and context show, the river itself which 
so flows Nor does Yuan chuang state that “dans ce pays 
ll gde au pnntemps et en ete” for that would he at 
variance with his former statement about the climate of 
the country , it is the river which is cold through spring 
and summer Moreover, although fei hsUe does mean 
“fljing snow”, it also means “flying spray”, and that is its 


Shan clnen lu vibhaska ch 2 (No 112o) 
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meaipng here There was apparently a cascade near the 
source of the river, and the ciornvng and evening (or, the 
evening) sun daily shone on the dense white spray tossed 
up in the air, and made it bright and beautiful with the 
colours of the lambow 

The “white water” of this district is referred to by 
other authorities Thus Albermn 1 quotes JivaSarman to 
the effect that “m the country of Svat, opposite the district 
of Kln(?) tbeie is a valley m which 53 streams unite, 
during the 26 th and 27 th days of the month Bh3drapada 
the watei of this valley becomes white, in consequence of 
Mahadeva’s washing m it, as people believe”. According 
to the Fang-club it was the rains which the dragon sent 
that made the water plague 

Above 30 h sooth west from the Apalala. dragon spring and 
on the north bank of the river was a large flat stone with the 
Buddha’s footprints, these, the sue of which varied with the 
rehgiou3 merit of the measurer, were left by the Buddha when 
he was going away after having converted the dragon , a building 
had been erected o\ er them and people from far and near came 
to make offerings Above 30 h farther down the river was the 
rock on which Buddha had washed his robe, the lines of the 
robe being still distinct like carving 
Above 400 h south from Mangkil -was the Hi lo mountain, 
the stream of the mountain valley flows west, as you go up it 
eastward flowers and fruits of vanous kinds cover the water 
course and climb the steeps, the peaks and precipices are hard 
to pass, and the ravines wind and curve, you may hear the 
sound of loud talking or the echo of musical strains square 
stones like couches (in D, topes) made by art form an unbroken 
senes over the gulley It was here that Ju !ai once gave up 
his life for the heanng of a half stanza of doctrine 

Ths. ■stassft, ttASi Mas vmaawdiwra itflApnafo c&. Vot 12»*a&4W 
and the rock on which be bad washed his robe and spread 
it out to dry are described in the Fo kuo-cln and the 
Ka lm-chi, and the accounts in these works should be 
compared with our pilgnm’s narrative For the words 
“the streams of the gorge flow west and as you go up 
them eastward Julien has “Jjes eaux de la vallte se 


* Albernm Vol ii, p 182 
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beyond the Indus to subdue and convert this djagon 
"When Buddha arrived at the palace of the dragon the 
latter became greatly enraged, and caused fierce showeis 
of ram and hail to descend on the Buddha Determined 
to put the dragon in terror Buddha caused the YaLsha 
to smite the adjoining mountain with his adamantine club, 
whereupon a vast fragment of the mountain fell into the 
dragon’s tank At the same time Buddha caused a magic 
file to appeal all around the place Then the dragon 
frightened and helpless came to Buddha’s feet, gave in 
his submission and was converted with all his family It 
is worthy of note that in this Vinaya story the diagon 
king is required by Buddha to take up his abode in 
Magadha This diagon is also called Ap‘o lo and we 
find the Spring which was Ins residence located in the 
“Yue shi (Getre) country of North India” or simply in 
“North India” The “A-yu-wang-chuan” places the home 
of this dragon in TJdyana, hut the “A-yu wang-clnng” and 
the Divyavadana do not mention his country In a Yinaya 
tieatise, apparentlj from Pah sources, we read of a dragon 
called AlSpalu in Kapin (Kashmir), who is oveicome and 
converted by the great arhat Madhyantika (Mayhantika) 
who had come as an apostle to introduce Buddhism 1 
This legend seems to be a version of the story here nar- 
rated, Majjhantika taking the place of the Buddha 
Juhen in his translation of the description of the Swat 
rner here seems to have followed the text of the Life 
rathei than that of his author The latter does not state 
that «» atm of the liver flows to the southwest, it is, 
as the passage and context show, the river itself which 
so flows Nor does Yuan-chuang state that “dans ce pays 
ll gtle au pnntemps et en ete”, for that would he at 
vanance with lus former statement about the climate of 
the country, it is the river which is cold through spnng 
and summer Moreover, although fei-lislte does mean 
“flung snow”, it also means “flying spray”, and that is its 


1 Shan chien ]u vibbasha, ch 2 (No 1125) 
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meaning here. There was apparently a cascade near the 
source of the river; and the morning and evening (or, the 
evening) sun daily shone on the dense white spray tossed 
up in the air, and made it bright and beautiful with the 
colours of the rainbow. 

The ‘•white water” of this district is referred to by 
other authorities. Thus Alberuni 1 quotes JlvaSarman to 
the effect that “in the country of Sv.lt, opposite the district 
of Klrf(?) there is a Talley ju which 53 streams unite; 
during the 26 ,h and 27 th da)s of the month Bhadrapad.i 
the water of this \allej becomes white, in consequence of 
Alalia deva’s washing in it, as people believe”. According 
to the Fang-chili it was the rains which the dragon sent 
that made the water plague. 

Above 30 h south-west from the Apahla dragon spring, and 
on the north bant of the riser, was a large Hat stone with the 
Buddha’s footprints, these, the size of which varied with the 
religious merit of the measurer, were left b) the Buddha when 
he was going awaj after having converted the dragon; a building 
had been erected over them and people from far and near came 
to make offerings Above 30 h farther down the river was the 
rock on which Buddha had washed his robe, the lines of the 
robe being still distinct like carving 
Above 400 It south from Manghil -was the IIi-lo mountain, 
the stream of the mountain vallej flows west; ns jou go up it 
eastward flowers and fruits of various kinds cover the water- 
course and climb the steeps, the peaks and precipices are hard 
to pass, and the ravines wind and curve, jou roaj hear the 
sound of loud talkmg or the echo of musical strains square 
stones like couches (in D, topes) made bj art form an unbroken 
senes over the gulley It was here that Ju-lai once gave up 
bis life for the heanng of a half-stanza of doctrine 

The stone with the miraculous footprints of the Buddha 
and the rock on which he bad washed lus robe and spread 
it out to dry arc described in the Fo-kuo-clu and the 
Ka-lan-chi, and the accounts m these works should be 
compared with our pilgrim’s narratne. For the words 
“the streams of the goige flow west and as jou go up 
them eastward”, Julien lias “Les eaux de la vallte se 


1 Alberuni Yob n, p 182 
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partageat li l’ouest et remontent ensuite du cote de 1’ orient ” 
This cannot, however, he taken as the meaning of the 
text which is ^ $ W 0R M »Sc ift -t “the ^ater of 
the mountain- valley goes off to the west, going up east 
against the course of the stream — ” The pilgrim is 
probably here describing a part of his journey from Uda- 
kahantu to the capital of Udyana In the last sentence 
of the present passage we have reference to a curious 
Jataka In a very far off time when there was no Buddha 
in the world the Pusa was a brahmin student living on 
the Himavat, he knew all secular lore, but had never 
heard the teaching of Buddhism He expressed his great 
desire to learn at any cost some of the doctrines of that 
religion, and Indra, wishing to prove the sincerity of the 
brahmin’s desire, disguised himself as a hideous rakshasa, 
came to the Himavat, and appeared before the Brahmin 
On behalf of the latter he uttered half of the stanza 
beginning with the words “all things are impermanent”, 
the brahmin was delighted and asked for the other half 
But the rakshasa refused to utter this until the brahmin 
promised to give himself up as food to the rakshasa in 
reward for the recital When the second half of the 
stanza was uttered the brahmin threw himself from a tree 
towards the rakshasa , but the latter in bis form as Indra 
saved the devotee’s life 1 

Above 200 li south from Mangkil at the Bide of a mountain 
was the Mo ha fa na (Hahavana or Great "Wood) monastery 
Ju lai long ago aa P usa was the Sa fo ta chih king, to avoid 
his enemy he gave up his kingdom and going into obscurity 
came to this place , here he met a mendicant brahmin and hav- 
ing nothing whatever to give the brahmin he made the latter 
bind him and deliver him up to the king his enemy the reward 
offered for the exiled king being the latter s alms to the brahmin 
TUVife lltmastery id foe Great *77 ool according to Ifiajor 
Deane “was apparently on the western, or north western, 
slopes of the present Mahaban Numerous ruins exist on 


* See the Ta pan me pan ching ch 14 (No 113), Hsuan chi pai 
juan ching ch 4 (No 1324), Ta chih tu lun ch 12 
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the leaver slopes and also on the higher portions of Ma- 
li aba n’ But D r Stem thinks that Mahaban is too far 
away, and that the hi ah 5 van a monastery was at Pinjkotai 
at Sumgram 1 In the B and JD texts the name of the 
good king is given as Scifo ta chili ^ £,), hut in- 

stead of chih the other texts have ta repeated The name 
is interpreted as meaning “All giving”, and the original 
was either Sarvadt, as in some places or Sarvadada as 
in other passages Our pilgrim’s version of this pretty 
jataka agrees with the stor^ in the Buddhist hooks except 
that in these the localit) is not gi\ en 2 

North west from the Maharana monastery and 30 or 40 It 
down the mountain was the Afo yii 'jn') monastery with a 
tope above 100 feet high and at the side of it a large square 
stone on which were the Buddhas footprints These were left 
when the Buddha treading on the stone sent forth a Koti of ray 
of light which illumined the Mah&vana Monastery while he 
related his former births to men and devas At the base of the 
tope was a stone of a pale yellow colour yielding a constant 
exudation it was here that the Buddha as Y usa bearing. Buddhist 
doctrine wrote the sacred text with a splinter from one of his bones 

A note added to the text here tells us that Mo yu is 
in Chinese tow a general name for all kinds of pulse 
Julien reads the second character of the word as su and 
regards the transcription as repiesenting the sansknt word 
Masura which means lentils But all my texts have Mo- 
yu and this agrees with the Glossary The native inter 
pretation may be a mistake and the Chinese characters 
may represent Mayu for Mayukha a word which means 
brightness a ray of light This suggestion is strengthened 
by the statement which our pilgrim makes about the 
Buddha here shedding a bright light which lit up the 
Mahavana Monastery The incident of the Buddha m 
one of his previous births taking a splinter of one of his 
hones to write out a Buddhist text is taken from a Jataka 
mentioned in several of the Chinese writings In some 


1 Ind Ant Vol xxviu pp 14 58 

2 See Ta chib tu Inn eh 12 and 33 
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versions of the storj the P‘usa’s name is Ai (oro Lo)-fa 
OS or Ul f£)» "-Loving 01 Rejoicing in dharma” 1 * , but in 
other versions he is Yu to lo (or Yu-to h), and in the ‘Der 
Weise u d Thor’ he is Udpala 2 As the puce of hearing 
a sacred text of Buddhism the P‘usa agreed to write the 
text with a pencil made from one of his bones on paper 
made from his shin and with his blood for ink The 
person who made this hard bargain was a brahmin or 
the Devil disguised as such 

Sixtj or seventy h to the west of the Mo yu Monastery was 
an Asoka tope to mark the spot at which the P usa in his birth 
as Shth pika (Sinks) king sliced his bodj to ransom a pigeon 
from a hawk 

A note added to the Chinese text here tells us that 
Shih-p'i ha, the correct foim for the old Shih-p‘ i, means 
“giving”, but we are not bound to accept either the cor- 
rection or the interpretation The story of the Rajah of 
6m (or Raja 6m) saving a pigeon chased by a hawk, 
and then cutting off portions of his own flesh to weigh 
against the pigeon, and finally putting his skeleton in the 
scales m order to have an equivalent in weight for the 
bird which still remained heavier, is told or referred to 
in many Buddhist hooks It is found also in old Brah- 
mmical literature and Dasaratha is reminded by his queen 
how 

“His flesh and blood the truthful Saivya gave 
And fed the hawk a suppliant dove to save” 

According to the common versions of the story the 
hawk was Indra bent on proving or tempting the king, 
and the pigeon is m some versions Agm, in others Yisva- 
harma, oi a “frontier king”. 3 In the “Liu-tu chi-chmg ’ 
the king’s name is given as Sarvada. In the “Hsien-yu- 
chmg v , and in other works, the capital of Sivi is Dipavati 


i Ta chih tu Inn ch 16 and 49 

3 Hsien ju ching, ch 1, Der Weise n d T , S 15, P u sa pen 
haing ching ch 3 where the P usa is the nshi Yu to li (fjj % 

3 Liu ta chi ching, ch 1 
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or Deyapati, the Devawarta of “Der W mse u d Thor” 5 
3?a hsien makes the scene of this deed of chantj to hare 
been in the So ho to that is probably Svat, country, to 
the south of Ins Udj tna i 2 In some works Sm is a per- 
sonal name, m others the name of a people or country, 
and there is a king Sm among the supposed ancestors 
of Gautama Buddha 3 Yuan chuang apparently understood 
his Smha to be a personal name or epithet 

Above 200 h north west from the Pigeon ransom Tope and in 
the Shan ni lo she vallej was the Sapao s7 a ti monaster} with 
a tope above 80 feet high It was here that Ju lai in his 
existence as Indra encountered a } ear of famine with pestilence 
In order to save the people s lives the P usa as Indra changed 
himself into a gTeat serpent l)ing dead in the valley, the 
starving- and distressed in response to a *oice from the void 
cut from his body pieces of flesh which were at once replaced 
and all who ate were satisfied and cured > T ear this Monastery 
was the Su mo great tope where Ju lai m his Indra life in a 
time of plague changed lnmself into a Su mo serpent and all 
who ate his flesh were cured By the side of the cliff at the 
north of the Shan tu lo s?e vallej was a tope with powers of 
healing It was here that Ju lai in his existence as a king of 
peacocks pecked the rock and caused water to flow for the 
refreshment of hw llock, there was a spring and the traces of 
the peacock s feet were to be seen on the rock 

The Shan ?u lo she of this passage may be as Julien 
suggests for Samraja, and tlie Sa pao sha ti for the word 
Sarpaushadhi This latter means ‘ serpent medicine”, and 
this agrees with the lendermg m the Chinese note to the 
ordinary texts The D edition gives the translation as 
“Earth Medicine”, but this is probably the lesult of some 
copyist’s eiror The Su mo of the test is perhaps for 
Soma although Julien restores it as Suma and translates 
Su mo she by 1 water serpent ’ 

Major Deane supposes our pilgrims Saniraja to be ‘the 
Admzai valley entered from Swat at Chakdara” In this 


i Hsien j u ching c7i 1 , Her Tfeise u d T S 16 

* Fo kuo chi ch 9 

3 Dip p 132 
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Chakdara district, lie tells us, there is a laige top^ ■which 
is still known to some of the people by the name Suma 
In a Buddhist sutra* we read of the Bodhisattva in his 
birth as Indra becoming a great reptile called Jen~hang- 
chung (■£ |jj) interpreted as meaning “the reptile bene- 
volent and of healing efficacy 5 ' When the Kura country 
was afflicted with plague Indra caused a voice from the 
void to call the people to cut from his (that is, the 
reptile’s) body, and eat the flesh, and be cured The people 
flocked to the carcase, and eagerly cut pieces of its flesh 
which never suffered diminution new flesh replacing the 
pieces cut away A similar story is found m other books, 
but the inexhaustible benevolent animal is usually a large 
fish * 

About sixty li south west from Mangkil city and on the east 
side of a great river was the tope erected by Uttarasena king 
of this country to enclose his share of the relics of the Buddha s 
body and near this was the tope which that king built to mark 
the spot at which his large white elephant bearing the precious 
relics had suddenly died and become a rock 
There does not seem to be any mention either of Udyana. 
01 of Uttarasena in the various accounts given m the 
various Nirvana treatises of the division of the Buddha’s 
relics But othei authorities 1 elate how a female elephant 
named Ho tu (or Mata) bearing relics of Buddha to a 
north country died suddenly on the way, was afterwards 
reborn as a human creature and became an arhat with 
an enormous appetite i * 3 Yuan chuang also tells m another 


i Ta pao-chi clung, ch 8 (Bun No 23(3)). 

1 Hsien ju ching ch 7, Der Weise u d T , S 215, P u sa pen- 
ha mg ching, ch 3 

1 Abhu ta vib , ch 42 Major Deane tells us that on the Swat 
River “between Ghaligai and Shankardar, the natives of the country 
describe the remains of a stupa as still standing, and this is nn 
douhtedlj that referred to by the Pilgrim— for the Pilgrim records 
next a large rock on the bank of the great mer, shaped like an 
elephant. This rock is a conspicuous landmark existing near the 
river, about twelve miles from the village of Thana and near Ghali 
gai op c p 6G0 
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place of an aihat of Kashmir who in a previous existence 
had been a king’s elephant, and had been given to a monk 
to carry some Buddhist scriptures When the elephant 
died he was reborn as a human being, entered the Buddhist 
church, and rose to be an ailiat 

■West from Manglol above 50 h and across a large river was 
tbe Im hi to. lea (Rohitaka or Red) tope above 50 feet high 
erected by As oka At this place Ju lai in bis birth as Tzu li 
(Compassion strength) king drew blood from his body to feed 
five Yakshas 

The Tzu ?i, “whose strength is compassion’ of this 
passage is the king Maitra bala (or Maitribala) of certain 
Jatakas This king, who lived in an unknown past and 
in an undefined country, had administered his kingdom 
so perfectly that the Yakshas m it were reduced to star 
vation as they could not obtain human blood and life on 
which to subsist At last five of these creatuies came to 
tbe king and laid their sad case before him The king 
in utter pity made five incisions m his body and refreshed 
the Yakshas with his blood Having done this he taught 
them the way of mercy to creatures, and induced them to 
take the vows of good life as Buddhists Very long after 
wards when the king came into the world and became 
Buddha these five Yakshas were bom as human creatures 
and became Ajnata Kaundm) a and his four companions, 
the first disciples of the Buddha > 

In this passage “ftohital a tope ’ probably denotes “the 
tope of Rohitaka” This was tbe name of a town or village 
and in an interesting passage of the Sarvata Vmaya it is 
placed m India south* of Kashmir 1 2 It was heie that 
Bw/idfea. Thrift Wi-gonL uiA •eiA*a*«scnrt^ Vj -a gwu ‘Baiii’inst 
Yaksha gave his disciples leave to eat grapes purified by 
fire and to drink grape syrup The grapes offered to the 
disciples on this occasion are said to have been brought 


1 P u sa pea sbeng man lan ch 3 where the P usa is king Tzu h 
'Jj) Hsien yn ching eh 2 where tbe king a name is Mi ka lo 

po lo but rendered in Chinese bj Tzu h, Jatakamala (Kern) S 41 

2 Sar Tin Yao ahib ch 9 
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from Kashmir by the Yahshas, and the fruit was new to 
the disciples Major Deane thinks that the village of the 
tope is that now called Hazara and adds that the natives 
describe the tope as still existing 1 

Above thirty h to the north east of Mangkil was the 0 pu to 
(Adbbuta or Marvellous) stone tope above forty feet high. The 
Buddha had preached and taught here and after his departure 
the tope emerged from the ground and became an object of 
worship West from this stone tope across a great river thirty 
or fort) h was a Buddhist temple (c/ mg she) in which was an 
image of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (Kuan tzu t'at P usa) of 
mjstenous power with miraculous manifestations it was an 
object of pilgrimage for Buddhists and its worship was con 
tinuons 

North west from this image 140 pr loO li was the Lanpo hi 
mountain on which was a dragon lake above 30 li in circuit 
The pftgrvm then tefls the story of the ended Sskya ftom'Eapv 
lavastu who came to this place married the dragon s daughter 
assassinated the king of Udyana and reigned ifl his stead, this 
king was the father of Uttarasena After this we have the story 
of the mother of king Uttarasena being converted by the Buddha 
and regaining her sight 

The marvellous stone tope of this passage, Major Deane 
tells us, is said to be still m existence, but this may be 
doubted Above 30 li west from this tope was the Buddhist 
temple which Deane following B wrongly calls “Vihari”, 
and about 140 h north west from this we have the Lan- 
po lu mountain ‘ This measurement”, Major Deane writes, 
‘ brings us exactly to the bead of the Aushiri valley, which 
drams into the Panjhora near Darora How the Pilgrim 
got his distance over several valleys and intervening high 
spurs it is difficult to conjecture But on the hill to 
which it brings us there is found a large lake, more than 
a mile in length” 

Our pilgrim represents the conversion of TJttarasena’s 
mother and the restoration of her sight as having occurred 
at Mangkil In the Sarvata Vinaj a the conversion of the 
queen mother is stated to have occuired in a city called 


1 Op c p 660 
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Tao hi lu-ko (fQ f£ f$) or “Gram loft” -which was appa- 
rently this region 1 

TA-LI-LO (DAREL) 

The narrative in the Records now proceeds 

North cast framMangkil over lulls and across gulleys ascend 
ing the Indus by hazardous paths through gloomy gorges cross 
mg bridges of ropes or iron chains across bridges spanning 
precipices or climbing by means of pegs for steps a journey of 
above 1000 h brings you to the Ta h lo valley the old seat of 
government of Udyana The district yields much gold and 
saffron In the valley is a great Monastery by the side of which 
is a carved wooden image of Tzu sink P usa (Maitreya Bodhi 
sattva) of a brilliant golden hue and of miraculous powers , it is 
above 100 feet high, it was the work of the arhat Madhyantika 
who by his supernatural power thrice bore the artist to Tushita 
Heaven to study Maitreya s beautiful characteristics the spread 
of Buddhism eastwards dates from the existence of this image. 

It is worthy of note that the Life represents Yuan- 
chuang as only learning of the road to Ta li Jo, whereas 
the text of the Records seems to imply that he actually 
travelled from Manghil to that place One text of the 
Life also makes the distance between the two places to 
he only ten li, but in the D text it is 1000 li as in the 
Records The Ta h lo valley is apparently, as Cunningham 
suggests, the To li country of Fa hsien and the modern 
Darel, it may be also the Tala to (Dard?) of a Buddhist 
Sastra 2 3 The great wooden image of Maitreya in this 
district was a very celebrated one and it is stiange to 
find our pilgrim making it 100 feet high while Fa hsien 
makes it only 80 feet high.3 

PO LU LO (BOLOR) 

Proceeding east from Ta li lo across mountains and gullejs 
going up the Indus by flying bridges over precipices a journey 
of above 500 h brought you to the Po In lo country This was 


i Sar Yin ] c 

5 A. G I p 82, Abhi ta vib eh 79 ( Ta fa fo j| f] p£) 

3 Fo kuo chi, ch 6 
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above 4000 h in circuit and was situated in the Great Snow 
Mountains it was long from east to west and narrow frofii north 
to south, it produced wheat and pulse and gold and silver The 
people were rich the climate was cold, the inhabitants were 
rude and ugly in appearance they wore woollen clothes their 
writing was very like that of India but their spoken language 
was peculiar There were some hundreds of Buddhist Monasteries 
and some thousands of Brethren who were without definite 
learning and were very defective m their observance of the rules 
of their Order 

The Po lulo of this passage is appaientlj, as has been 
suggested by others the Bolor of latei wiiters and the 
modern Balti 01 Little Tibet But it may be doubted 
whetbei the pilgnm’s account was derived from a personal 
visit it may have been all obtained at Manghil Accord- 
ing to the Fang chih the tiaveller after a journey of 500 h 
east from Darel crossed the Oxus east into the JFb lu lo 
country The naintive in the Life does not make any 
mention of this country 

takshaSila 

Prom this (i e Bolor) the pilgrim returned to TJtakahantu 
(Udaka Khanda) city went south across the Indus here three 
or four It broad and flowing south west (in B and O but in D 
south) pure and clear to the Tahshasila country This was above 
2000 It in circuit its capital being above ten It m circuit The 
chiefs were in a state of open feud the royal family being 
extinguished, the country had formerly been subject to Kapia 
but now it was a dependency of Kashmir, it had a fertile soil 
and boTfc good crops with flowing streams and luxuriant vege 
tation the climate was genial and the people who were plucky 
were adherents of Buddhism Although the Monasteries were 
numerous many of them were desolate and the Brethren who 
were very few were all MahSyamsts 
The Ta-cha sin Jo (Tahshasila or Tavih) of this passage 
seems to he described by the pilgrim as adjacent to 
Gandlvara hut Fa listen makes Tahshaiila. to he seven days' 
journey east from his Gandbdra t These two travellers 
treat TahshaSift as a district separate from GandhSra, 


» Fo kuo chi ch 11 
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but in seveial of the Buddhist books it appears as a part 01 
city of that country Pa hsien explains the name as meaning 
“cut off head” as if the second part of the word ■were 
sira Anothei author translates it by sto-shth (gij ft) 01 
“severed rock ”, i and anothei by ts'O-shih (|| ft) or 
“chiseled rock, 2 it is rendered by “lock-cave”, 3 and inter- 
preted as meaning “the Rock of the Takkas”. The Pali 
foini of the name is Takkasila In very old times, it is 
fabled, a citj called Bhaclia&la was on the site afterwards 
occupied by Takshasila,* and m modern times the lnttei 
has also had the name M’tnkala 5 Baron Hugel thought 
that the site of the old city corresponded with that of 
the present Rawal-Pmdi,® hut Cunningham places the site 
of Takshahla at the modern Shahdheri, a mile to the 
north-east of Kalaka-serai Theie seems to be much in 
favour of Cunningham’s identification winch has been gene- 
rallj accepted 7 According to the statements in the 
Buddhist books Takslia£il3. was at one time an impoitant 
trading centre, and a gieat seat of learning specially 
famed for its medical teachers. 8 It formed a part of 
Asoka’s empire, and that sovereign, and after him his son, 
were viceroys appointed to reside at it before they suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 0 

Above 70 1 1 to tbe north west of the capital was the tank of 
the J lo po ta lo (Ellpattra) Dragon king above 100 paces in 
circuit, it3 limpid water beautiful with various coloured lotuses 
This dragon was the bbikshu who in the time of Kasyapa 


1 Hsing chi ching, ch 38 
1 A yu wang ching, ch 10 

3 E g m A yu-w3ng hsi hull mu jin yuan ching (Bun No 1367) 
It is sometimes doubtful whether the name “Rock cave” vs applied 
to Takshasil* or to Gandhara 

4 Bud Lit Nep p 310 

5 Albenini Yol i, p 302 

6 Travels in Kashmir and the Panjab p 230 et al 

7 A G I p 104 , Me Crindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander 
the Great p 342 

* Ta cliuaDg yen Inn clung, ch 8, 16 
5 DivySv p 371, A }u wang chuan, ch 1 
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Bucldha destroyed an I lo po ta lo tree, I cncc when the natives 
are praying for ram or fine weather they have to go & with a 
monk to the tank and when they ha\e cracked their fingers 
and spoken the dragon fair they are sure to have their prayers 
answered 

The story here alluded to of the verj ancient Buddhist 
inont who was afterwaids rehorn as the El ipattia Dragon 
lung is told with slight variations in scieril Buddhist 
hooks The monk was a very pious good ascetic living 
in a lonely hermitage among Cardamon (El i) plants or 
Ila trees” He was much given to ecstatic meditation 
and on one occasion lie lemamed absorbed m thought all 
the morning and until it was the afternoon He then 
arose took his bowl and went in the usual manner into 
the town or village, to beg his daily food The people 
seeing lnm beg foi food out of hours, upbi aided him and 
made disagreeable lemarks about bis violation of the rules 
of his Older The monk became annoyed and iintated 
by these remail s anjl went hack to his hermitage Here 
he paced up and down as usual, but bemg in a had 
temper he could not endure the touch of the leaves of 
the Ela (01 “Ila trees”) So he tore them off and angrily 
strewed them on the ground When the Buddha KaSyapa 
came to remonstrate with him for injuring the plants, and 
tried to bring him to a proper frame of mind, the monk 
was rude to the Buddha and refused to take his reproof 
Tor the two offences eating food in the afternoon and 
breaking off the Ela leaves (or scorning the Buddha’s 
reproof for doing so) the monk was reborn as a Dragon 
king In this form he had a monstrous, hideous, and 
distiessing body with seven heads from each of which 
grew an ‘Ila tree”, and so long was his body that it 
reached from Benares to Taksha&la, a distance of above 
200 Yojanas While the Buddha was at Benares this 
Elapattra dragon came thither seeking for the explanation 
of an incomprehensible verse and having assumed the form 
of a universal sovereign he presented himself m the con 
gregation of the Buddha The latter, however, caused the 
dragon to resume his proper form, and then informed him 
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that at the advent of Maitreya he would he released from 
the dragon existence Elapattra then undertook to lead 
a life of gentleness and mercy not doing harm to any 
creature 1 In all the Chinese transcriptions the name 
El i (or Ha)-pattra is gn en both to the tree which the 
blnhshu injuied and to the dragon-king, hut theie does 
not seem to he any plant or tiee with the name Ela- 
pattra I-ching transcribes the name of the dragon I-lo- 
po as if for Elapat, and he uses a different tianscnption 
for the name of the great Treasure 

From the Dragon Tank Yuau cbuang proceeded south east for 
above thirty li to a place between two ranges of hills where 
there was an As oka tope above 100 feet high This marked the 
spot at which, according to the Buddha’s prediction, when 
Maitreya comes as Buddha one of the four great natural Treasures 
of valuables will be m existence 

The four great Treasures here alluded to aie those of 
Elapattra in Gandh&ia, Punduha m Mithda, Pingala in 
Kalinga, and Saukha in the Kasi (Benares) country 2 3 
According to 6ome authorities it was at Savatthi that the 
Buddha made to Anatliapindaha the announcement of the 
existence of these four hidden Treasures to be revealed 
at the time when Maitreya comes to be Buddha, hut other 
versions of the story differ.* So also some accounts re- 
present the Treasures as being already made use of by 
the people who every seventh year, on the seventh day of 
the seventh month, drew at will from the Treasures, which 
did not experience any diminution * "When Maitreya 
comes as Buddha the Elapattra, Panduka, and Pingala 
Treasures are to be transferred to that of Sankha In 
the Tseng yi-a han-chmg we find the terms dragon and 


i Fu kai cheng so chi ching ()FS lE J3r If* Hk clu 11 , Sar Yin 
Tea shih, ch 21, J B T. S Vol u, V 1, p 2, Rockhill Life p 46 

5 See Divyav p 61 

3 Amthapmdada hua- ch‘i -tzu -clung (No 649), Tscng-yi-a-ban 
ching, cA 49 

* TJpasala chie ching, ch 6 (No 1088) See also Sar Vm Yao- 
shib, ch 6 
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dragon Jang applied to ElSpattra m connection wijh the 
Treasure at Tak<ha ila in Gandbara bat m the other 
accounts there is no reference to a dragon Some think 
that EUpattra was the name of a king but it was pro 
bably the name of the place afterwards extended to the 
Tank and the dragon of the Tank It was undoubtedly 
this ElSpattra Treasure which our pdgnm here mentions 
as a sacred spot divinely protected and marked by a tope 
Above twelve U to the north of Takshasila city the pdgnm 
continues was an Asoka tope which on Fast days sent forth a 
brilliant bght accompanied by divine flowers and heavenly mnsic 
Yuan chuang learned at the place that within recent times a 
miracle had occurred in connection with this tope V. woman 
afflicted with a repulsive slon disease had come to it for purposes 
of worship finding the building in a very filthy state she s»t 
to work to cleanse it and having succeeded in this she presented 
flowers and incense Thereupon her disease left her and she 
became a beautiful woman breathing a perfume of blue lotus 
At the 'ite of thi9 tope Yuan chuang tells ns the P u*a as 
Chandraprabha (Moon brightness) long cut off his own head as 
an act of charity and did this in 1000 similar births 
Fa ksien simply relates that the P usa here once gave 
his head m chanty to a man and adds that this act gave 
its name to the country, as if Tahsha Sira or “Severed 
head * 1 In another treatise it is the king of the Kan yi 
country who agrees to give his head to a wicked 
and importunate petitioner hut when the latter draws his 
sword to cut off the kings head, a deity intervenes and 
saves the king’s life 1 In this Jataka the king is the 
P usa and the cruel petitioner is Devadatta. This story 
is told with some variations in the “DivyavadSna Mala’ 
where the king is Chandraprabha and Ins head is actually 
cut off by the petitioner 5 In one book we read of Prince 
Moon brightness (Chandraprabha) giving his blood and 
marrow to heal a poor distressed man 4 It is rather 


* Fo-kuo chi 1 c 

1 Iau tu chi ching eh I 

* Bud Lit "Nep p 310 

* Ta chib tu lun c7 1° 
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cunoug to find the story which Yuan-chuang here tells 
about the woman afflicted with a loathsome slan disease 
cleansing the sacred building and offering flowers and m 
consequence becoming healed and endowed with beauty 
and a sweet breath quoted in an Abhidharma-vibhSsha- 
Sastra 1 * 3 

Near the Bead giving Tope, Yuan chuang relates, was an old 
ruinous Monastery occupied by a few Brethren It was in this 
monastery that the Sautr&ntika Doctor in Buddhism by name Kov. 
mo to to to (KumaraJabdha) once composed expository treatises 
The name of this learned Buddhist §nstra-m aster as 
given here is translated in a Chinese note by Tung shou 
(ijr 30 or “Received from the Youth”, that is fioin Ku- 
mlra, the god of war, the name being Kumaratabdha In 
the Life the name is given as Ku(Kou) mo lojo and trans 
lated wrongly by “youth’s life” Kumdralabdha, we learn 
from another pait of the Records, was a native of this 
countr), but he was taken by force to Kabandha wbeie 
the king of the country gave him a splendid monastery 
in the old palace grounds He was, we are told elsewhere, 
the founder of the Sautrlntika School, and he was cele- 
brated over all the Buddhist world for his genius, Ins 
great learning, and his controversial abilities He was 
one of the “Four Suns illuminating the world”, the three 
others being ASvaghoslia, Deva, and Hlgarjuna 5 Kum i- 
ralabdha is mentioned by Tilianitlia as a Sauti intika 
blaster by the name Gzon-nu-len or “Youth obtained”, but 
he seems to be little known m Buddhist literature and 
history » He maj perhaps be the gieat Ktn(Ku) mo lo to 
who is the IS 11 * (or 19"') in the list of Buddhist Patriarchs 4 
On the north side of tbe south bill to the south east of the 
caj ital w as a tope above 100 feet bigh erected bj king Asoka 


i Abbi ta vib , ch 114 Here Asoka had built a Cbaitja at the 
place where king Chindraprabha had given 1000 beads (his own head 
1000 times) ^ 

» Ch 12, J Vol ui p 213 

3 Tar S 78 

* Fu fi tsang jin juan chuaii, ch C (No 1340) 
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on tbe 8j ot where his son Prmcc Am /any va (for Ktt ija l any) 
orKunala had Ins eyes torn out by tbc guile of his step mother, 
the blind came here to pray and many had their f raycra anew ere i 
by restoration of sight Our pilgrim then proceeds to tell bis 
version of the storj of Kumlas career, of Asoka on the advice 
of his sucked second queen sending his son to govern TakshisiU 
of the blinding of this | rmcc there by the cruel deceitful action 
of tl is queen of tho return of the prince and his { rmccss to 
the kings jalacc and of the restoration of the frincc a eyesight 
effected by the Buddhist arhal Gliosli a 
Some vtiMons of this pithetic story icp resent A sol a as 
sending his son to restore order in Takshisila on the 
tdvico of a Minister of state and without any interfircnce 
on the part of Tishyarahsh i tho cruel, undictive hbidi 
nous queen, ind in sonic accounts the prince dies after 
lus return home without having any miracle to restore 
his eyes His name was Dharmavn trdh ina ind Ins fathei 
gave him the sobriquet Kiimla because Ins eyes were 
small and beautiful, precisely 111 o those of the Himavat 
bird with that name The blinding of tins pious and 
virtuous prince was the consequence of had Karma wrought 
in a far past existence He had blinded BOO deer, accord 
mg to one story, or an irhat, according to another version, 
or lie bad taken tbo eyes out of a cbailya, according to 
the Avadana kalpalat i Ghosha, tho name of the arhat 
who restored eyesight to Kunala, was also tho name of 
a physician of this district who was celebrated as an 
oculist 1 

The Tal sha-sill city and region wei e celebrated from 
old times, and wo read of the king of the country who 
was contemporary with the Buddha coming to It ijagaha 
on tbe invitation of king Bimbisara to see Buddba Tlus 
king became a convert and was ordained, but be died by 
an unhappy accident before he could return to his king- 
dom With reference to this countiy in latei times we 


1 A yu wang chuan, ch 3, A yu wang Lsi liuai mu yin yuan chmg 
(the Prince is sent on the advice of \asa), Pa yi chmg ^ £2) 
where the story is like that told by \uan chuang, Divyav p 416 
Bur Int p 404 Bad Lit Nep p 61 
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have the following interesting passage in Cunningham’s 
“Ancient Geogiaphy of India” — “At the time of Asol a’s 
accession the wealth of Taxila is said to have amounted 
to 36 lotis or 360 millions of some unnamed tom, which, 
even if it was the silver tangka, or six pence, would have 
amounted to nine a ores of rupees, or £ 9 000 000 It 
is probable, however, that the com intended by the Indian 
writer was a gold one in which case the wealth of this 
city would have amounted to about 90 or 100 millions of 
pounds I quote this statement as a proof of the great 
reputed wealth of Taxila within fifty years after Alexander’s 
expedition” (p 106) The whole of this statement is based 
on Burnouf s translation of a passage m the Asol ivad ma 
in the “Introduction a l’lustoue du Buddhisme Indien” 
(p 373) which reads— *Le roi (i e Asoha) fit fabriquer 
quatre vingt quatie mille boites d’or, d’argent, de cnstal 
et de lapis lazuli, pms ll y fit enfenner les reliques H 
donna ensuite aux Yal chas et dtposa entre leurs mams 
quatre vmgt-quahe mille vases avec autant de haudelettes, 
les distribuant sur la teire tout entiere jusqu’aux nvages 
de l’ocean, dans les villes inferieures, pnncipales, et 
mojennes, ou [la fortune des habitants] s’elei ait a unhoti 
[de Suvarnas] Et ll fit etablir, pour chacune de ces villes, 
un edit de la Lol 

En ce temps la on comptait dans la mile TahcliaSil i 
trente six kotis [de Suvarnas] Les citoyens dnent au roi 
Accorde nous trente six boites Le roi reflechit qu’il ne 
le pouvait pas pmsque les reliques devaient ctre distri- 
butes Voici done le moyen qu’il employa II faut rc- 
tiancher, dit il trente cinque kotw Et \1 njonta. Les. 
villes qui dtpa-seront ce chiffre, comme celles qui ne 
l’atteindront pas n’nuront nen” 

It will be observed that in this passage the words “la 
fortune des habitants” and ‘de Suvarnas” are mtioduced 
by the learned translator to supplement the language and 
complete the meaning of his author But these words do 
not seem to be warranted hj the Sanskrit original, which 
appaientlj refeis to inhabitants) and not to corns This 
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interpretation is supported by two out of the three Chinese 
translations, the third translation being appaiently fiom 
a different text The passage tianslated by Burnouf would 
thus mean something like the following — The king had 
84000 boxes made to hold Buddha’s lelics These boxes 
he gave to Yakshas to distubute among all large, medium, 
and small towns having a koti of inhabitants But the 
people of Taksha&Ia said— We are thirty-six kotis m 
numbei and we want thirty six boxes The king seeing 
lie could not give a box for every hoji of inhabitants in 
bis dominions said to the Takshasilans — No you must 
knock off thirty five kotis for the rule is to be that a box 
is to be given only to those places which have exactly a 
loti of inhabitants neither raoic nor less 1 
Accoidmg to one story the people of Taksha£ila accepted 
the kings conditions and lecened a box of relics But 
from other accounts it is to be inferred that they did not 
obtain any of the relics Neitbei Fa hsien nor oui pilgura 
refers to the presence m this country of one of the 
84000 boxes containing Buddha’s lelics distributed by 
Yakshas for Asoka 


SINHAPURA 

From this (that is the neighbourhood of Takabasi] i) going south 
east across lulls and villeja for above 700 h jou come to the 
Scvg Ja pula (Sinhapura) country, this was about 3o00 h in 
circuit with the Indus on its nest frontier The capital fourteen 
or fifteen/t in circuit rested on hills and nns a natural fortress 
The soil or the countrj nas fertile the climate was cold the 
people were rude, hold and deceitful There nas no lung and 
the country was a dependencj of Kashmir 
The text of this paiagrapli by itself and taken m con 
v/wAwfi ai’AVi T.ViYt Wi'im-i yrttatffite -seircms Atffoaferw. 
Although the pilgrim seems to describe himself here as 


1 Divjiv p 3dl In A >u wang chuan eh 1 and in Tsa a ban 
cl ing eh 23 it is a matter of population, and in A ju nang clung 
eh 1 it is a question of money The particular form of expression 
ti«cl seems to he susceiltblc of both tl ese interpretations 
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going # south-east from Taksha&la to Sinhapura, yet a little 
further on lie represents himself as leturnmg from the 
latter to the north of the former. In the Life, at this 
part of Yuan chuang’s journey, the D text makes him hear 
of (JjjJ) Sinhapura at Taksha§ila, hut the other texts state 
that Sinhapura was among ({hi) the hills and valleys 
700 li south-east from Takshasila In another passage of 
the Life Smhapuia is placed about twenty-two days’ 
journey from TahshaSila and apparently to the east of 
that city, but the direction is not given 1 If the rest of 
the narrative with which we aie now concerned be coirect 
it would seem that north-east should be substituted for 
south-east in the statement of the direction of Sinhapura 
from Taksha&ilS. We cannot imagine Yuan-cluiang going 
700 li (about 140 miles) south-east from Takshagila, then 
turning back to the north of that district, and setting out 
from it again south-eastwards Fiom the context here it 
seems to be clear that Yuan-chuang places Sinhapura 
to the north of TakshaSila rightly or wrongly. Moreovei 
the “Fang-chih” winch places Sinhapura to the south-east 
of Taksbi6il&, following the Records, yet makes the latter 
place to be south of the former. 

Cunningham, in his “Ancient Geography of India”, iden- 
tifies the capital of Snihapur with Ketls “situated on 
the north side of the Salt Range, at 16 miles from Pmd 
Ludan Khan, and 18 miles from Chahowal, but not more 
than 85 miles from Shah dhen or Taxila” 2 This identi- 
fication, to which Cunningham did not adhere, has since 
been established by D' Stem to his own satisfaction and 
tlwA of, D* Rubles A It vs tra-e MwA foatancfe fiwa T-axAti, 
extent of territory, situation of capital, and one or two 
other details do not tally, but such discrepancies are not 
insuperable difficulties to an enthusiastic Indian archeo- 
logist 

i Ch 5 The T a tig Sbuh (ch 221) agrees with Yuan chuang m 
placing Smgliapura 700 h to the sooth east of the Taxila district 

i A G I p 121 

* Trubners Or Rec No 249 p 6 
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Near the south of the capital was an Asoka tope the heautx 
of which was impaired although its miraculous pou crs continued 
and beside it was a Buddhist monastery quite deserted Fort) 
or fift) It to the south east of the capital was a stone tope aboxe 
200 feet high built b) Asoka Here were also more than ten 
tanks large and small— “a scene of sunshine The banks of 
these tanks were of carved stone representing various forms and 
strange kinds f creatures The struggling water (that is the 
river which sujpled the tanl s) was a clear brawliug current 
dragons fish and other water) tribes mewed at out in the 
cavernous deptls lotises of the fur colours covered the sur 
face of the clear ponds nil 1 inds of fruit trees grew thick 
making one splendour of \anons hues anl tie 1 rightness ol 
the wood mixing w tli that of the tanks the place w is (nil) a 
I leasnre groun 1 

The words ‘a scene of sunshine’ in this passage are i 
quotation md in the onginal arc ijmg tai Iso i/u (|W l "ft /t 
Yi) “a sunshine home left and light’ Tht meaning is 
that there was a continuous line of brightness along the 
sides ot the tanks and the stream bj winch they were 
supplied Julien understood the passage to mean that 
the tanl s sunounded the tope * i gauche et a droite, 
d’une hunnde ceinture ' But this seems to be impossible 
and is not m the original Our pilgrim saw (or was told) 
tliat the mountain stream formed a pool oi tank in its 
cornse, flowed out from this and foimed another, and so 
on, making above ten tanks, the stream all the waj between 
the tanl s being above ground m the da) bgbt The people 
bad aftei wards furnished these tanks with facings for their 
banks made of cunonsl) carved stone 

Supposing Ketns to be the modern representative of 
Siuhapura we may compare with Yuan cliuang’s account 
the description which D T Stem gives from personal ob 
servation of the sceneij at Murfj a few miles south east 
fiom Ket is — “The bed of the KeHs brook forms in the 
nairow and very picturesque Gamdhala valley a number 
of small tanks, and at a bend, wbeie there are two laige 
basins, stands the hill of Murti From the top of the 
hill I heard distinctly the murmuring of the hrook, which 
on leaving the chief tanl forces its way betw een a numbei 
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o£ bqjilders Dense groups of trees, such as Hiuen Tsnng 
describes, ire reflected m the limpid waters of the tanks, 
winch still swarm with fish” D r Stem also saw at Ketas 
“two richly ornamented stone pillars which weie stated to 
have come from Murti” “The sculptures on their capitals 
differ’, he adds, “but are decidedly in the Jama style, 
showing seated, naked male figures with garlands m then 
hands You will understand that they forcibly reminded 
me of Hiuen Tsiang’s “balustrades of different shapes and 
of strange character ’ ” The words within inverted commas 
at the end of this paragraph are an incorrect quotation 
from Burnouf who puts “balustrades” in italics and within 
brackets to show that the woid is the gloss which he adds 
to his text There is nothing whatever corresponding to 
the word in the Chinese 

Our pilgrim continues bis description and tells us that beside 
[the tope 9 ] was a Buddhist monastery which had long been un 
occupied J<ot far from the tope he says wa3 the place at 
which the founder of the “White clothes sect having come to 
realize m thought the prmcipIeTTorwhich he had been seeking 
first preached his system the jlace being now marked by a 
memorial beside which a Deva Temple had been erected The 
disciples [of the founder of the Wluie.clothea sect] practise 
austerities persevering day and njght~wIfEout any relaxation 
The system which their founder preached Yuan chuang says 
was largely taken from the doctrines of the Buddhist canon 
He proceeded according to classes and made rules of orderly 
discipline, the great (i e senior) disciples are Bhikshus and the 
small ones are called Sramaneras , their rules of deportment and 
ritual obse^ances are much like those of the Buddhist system, 
but they leave a little hair on the head and they go naked or 
if they wear clothes these have the peculiarity of being white 
By these differences of detail they have gradually become quite 
distinct (mz from the Buddhists) The images of their “deva 
teacher’ they ha\e ventnrned to make like those of Baddba, 
with the difference as to clothing, the distinguishing marks here" 
the same 

Prom a careful study of all this passage and the pre- 
ceding one about the Sinhapar country and the objects 
of interest which it contained one feels iery much inclined 
to believe that the pilgrim did not visit the place on this 
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occasion and that he obtained bis information about^it at 
Tal sboSiU and elsewhere What le tells us about the 
“white robed non Buddhists i ai yi teat tao ( (j j&) is 
verj interesting but it is vague and un-mtisfactoiy This 
sect was evidently as has been pointed out In other the 
6yetJmbaras a development of primitive Jainism But 
who was the founder of it who attained spiritual enlighten 
ment an 1 began to preach Ins system in this region 9 The 
spot had a memorial of the event at the time of Tuan 
chuangs vsit or as Juhen translates — “Aujourdhui on 
y voit une inseni tion But this seems to be more than 
is in the original — dim yu fuig cl i 3 J & j}) which 

perhaps means onlj “there is now a memorial of the event 
set up Beside this memorial there lnd been erected a 
Deva Temple Julien adds— “Les sectaires qui le frequen 
tent but the Chinese has onlj ch 1 1 u (It which means 
his disciples that is the followers of the founder of the 
sect The jilgrim is telling us now of the Svetambara 
and Digambara ascetics generally Severe austerities were 
inculcated and practised by the Jains from their first 
appearance and wherever they lived. The constitution 
doctrines and outward observances of their religion with 
certain exceptions named had according to our pilgrim 
been appropriated from Buddhism It is thus plain that 
Yuan chuang had been taught that Jainism as a system 
was later m origin than Buddhism and was mainly derived 
from the latter His remarks on tins subject appear verj 
extraordinary when we remember that the Jvirgrantha (oi 
Jain) sect figures largely in the Buddhist canonical works 
It was evidently a large and influential body m the time 
of Gautama Buddha who was an avowed opponent of the 
system and argued strongly against its teaching as to the 
efficacy oi ’uoiuy austerities As Tuan c'nnang must have 
known the Jains had their ritual code and their religious 
and philosophic creed and organisation at the time of the 
founder of Buddhism 

It should be noticed that our pilgrim does not make 
mention of a Jam establishment at Sinhapur or of ant 
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inhabitants -whatever in the neighbourhood of the tope 
There were at the place a Buddlnst monastery without 
Biethren and a Deva*Temple, but no Jam temple or 
monastery is mentioned Thus D r Stem’s sculptures from 
Murti “decidedly m the Jama style” and thus enabling 
him to find 1 Hiuen Tsiang’s long looked for Jama temple’ 
must wait for further developments The KcUs district 
as described by D r Stem seems to present somo agreement 
with our pilgrim’s Smhapura in its natural scenery, having 
a stream, a series of tanks, and dense vegetation But 
this does not amount to much, and as it is apparently the 
only point in which there is any resemblance, it is not 
enough for a basis of identification 

Our pilgrim proceeds to relate that from this (1 e the Smba 
pura district) he went back to the north confines of the Tahslia 
aila country crossed the Indus and travelled south east going 
over a great rocky Pass Here long ago the Pnnce Maha'attva 
gave up his body to feed a hungry tigress About 140 paces 
from this was a stone tope at the spot to which Mahasattva 
pitying the wild beast s feeble state came , here piercing himself 
with a dry bamboo he gave his blood to the tigress and she 
after taking it ate the Prince, the soil and the vegetation of the 
spot had a red appearance as if blood dyed Travellers suffering 
from the wild thorns of the place whether they are believers or 
sceptics are moved to pity 

This story of the compassionate Prince giving Ins body 
to save the lives of a starving tigress and her cubs is told 
with variations m several Buddhist books The version 
which Yuan chuang apparently had before him was that 
given m the “Hsien y(i chmg” which agrees m the mam 
with Scbiefner’s translation from the Tibetan 1 According 
to the story there was once many kalpas before the time 
of Gautama Buddha a king of a great country the name 
of which is not given But the name of the king was 
Maharatna (or Maharatha), and he had three sons the 
youngest of whom was called Mahasattva This pnnce 
grew up to be good and gentle, and very compassionate 

• Hsien yu ching ch 1 Der Weise u d T S 21, Pusapen 
sheng man lun ch 1 Cf Bud. Bit Nep p 247 
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to all cieatures It happened that one day he and his 
brothers were strolling among the hills when they saw 
near the foot of a precipice a tigress with two cubs The 
tigress was reduced to a skeleton, and was so utterly 
famished with hunger that she was about to eat her young 
ones Prince Mahasattva, seeing this, left his brothers, and 
desirous of saving the animal’s bfe, and the lives of her 
cubs, threw himself down the precipice, and then lay still 
foi the tigress to eat him But she was too weak and 
exhausted to take a bite out of his body So he pricked 
himself with a sharp thorn and thus drew blood By 
licking this blood the wild beast gained stiength, and then 
she devouied the prince leaving only his hones “When 
his parents found these, they had them buried, and then 
laised a mound or tope at the grave This Mahasattva 
was the Buddha in one of his numerous preparatoiy stages 
of existence as a Boddlusattva 

Other versions of the story give the number of the 
tigress’ cubs as seven, the number in the Life This 
jataka, sometimes called the Vyaglin (or Tigress) Jataka, 
is not m the Pah collection, hut the story is m Hardy’s 
“Manual of Buddhism” where the P'usa is a brahmin 
named Brahma and lives near JDaliddi, a village not far 
from the rock Munda (otherwise called Eraka) 1 In one 
version the P'usa is the prince Chandanamati son of king 
Gandhasri of Gandhamati (that is, Gandhara), 2 in another 
he is a Prince in the Panchala country, and in another 
the scene of the self-sacrifice is not localised The Chinese 
pilgrim of the Sung period found the precipice from which 
Mahasattva threw himself in a mountain to the west of 
Kashmir. 2 

The word which Yuan-chuang uses in this passage for 
“tigress” is the unusual one ivu-t u (fe or as in D 
This word, also written ^ pronounced tun t‘u, is the 


> M B p 94 

J P u sa t'c shen ssu ngo bu ch‘i t‘a yin j uan ching (No 436) 
JMaT ] , ch 338 
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old Cential China name for a tigei, and it is also a ie- 
coguized term but of veiy rare occurrence 1 

To the north of the Body offering Tope was a stone Asoka 
tope above 200 feet high with very artistic ornamentation and 
shedding a miraculous light Small topes and above 100 small 
shrines encircled the grave pilgrims afflicted with ailments made 
circumambulation and many were cured To the east of this 
tope u as a monastery with abo\ c 100 Brethren all Jlahayamsts 
"We have thus two topes at this place to commemorate 
the self sacrifice of the Pusa to save the life of the tigiess 
Cunningham has identified one of these, apparently the 
stone one with the great Mamkyala Tope and he quotes 
the Chinese pilgrims’ testimony m support of this ldenti 
fication 2 Now Pa hsien places the scene of the ‘ body 
offeun 0 ”, and the site of the memorial tope at a spot two 
da} s’ journey east from Ins Takshasila which was seven 
days’ journey east ft am his Gandhara, Sung yun who does 
not mention any tope, places the scene eight days’ journey 
south east fiom the capital of Udyana and Yuan chuang 
puts it above 200 li (about 40 miles) south east from the 
north of the Tal shosila country For Sung yun’s Udyana 
Cunningham substitues Gandhara for Yuan ebuang’s ‘ north 
of Tahsha&U” he substitutes Taxila and he makes the 
‘Indus’ of the Recoids to he a mistake for the ‘Sulun” 
River Then he finds that the three pilgnms have thus 
exactly described the situation of the great Mamkyala 
Tope which is about 34 miles south east from Sliah dhen 
The identification of tins tope with either of those men 
tioned here by Yuan ebuang seems to be attended with 
serious difficulties The large stone tope was built by 
Asoka and the other one (according to tradition) was built 
cither by a king of Gandh ira contemporary with the 
Buddha or by Asoka and the Mamkyala tope cannot he 
referred to an earlier period than the first century of oui 
era. The tope near the “grave” or spot in which Malia 
sattva’s hones were interred was known as the ‘ Sattva- 


« See Fang >en ( /j ck 8 
V G I p 121 
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sarira Tope” or more fully as the “Tope of the relics of 
the Bodhisattva having given up his body to the tigiess” 
It was supposed, we are told, to have been built by the 
king of Gandhara after he had heard the pathetic story 
from the Buddha 

The Monastery mentioned in the above passage was 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim monk by name I’d sheng 
(?£ U&), a native of Kao ch ang about the beginning of 
the 5" century AD He found it a large establishment 
frequented by about 5000 Brethren, and the gieat tope 
was then daily visited by crowds of pilgrims coming to be 
cured of infirmities 

From ths (i e the place of the interment of Mahasattifls 
bones) the pilgrim proceeded eastward above 60 li to an isolated 
hill Here was a monastery with above 200 Brethren all students 
of the Mahayma system amid luxuriant vegetation and with 
pellucid streams and tanks Beside the monastery was a tope 
above 300 feet high which marked the place where the Buddha 
once converted a wicked lakaha and made him give up the 
eating of animal food. 

Continuing his journey our pilgrim travelled south east over 
hills for above 500 h and arrived at tbe TF« la shh country 
This v, as a very hilly region above 2000 U in circuit, with little 
cultivated land, the capital was seven or eight h in circuit but 
there wa3 no ruler and the country was a dependency of Kashmir, 
the people were rough and deceitful and they were not Buddhists 
About four h to tbe Boulh east of the capital was an Asoka tope 
above 200 feet high and at its side was a monastery which con 
tamed a few Brethren all MahSyamsts 
The Wu la sink of this passage, in the D text of the 
Life Wu la cha perhaps represents an original like Uras 
or Uraksh The word for “over hills” (shan ill) is in most 
of the texts, but not m all Cunningham identifies this 
country with the 11 Var*a Regio of Ptolemy, and with the 
modern district of Rash, m Dhantawar, to the west of 
Muzafaiabad” That is, Yuan chuang places the district of 
Uras about 125 south east from the Taksliagila country, 
and Cunningham without any warning or explanation, 
places it above 100 miles to the north east of that country 1 


A G I p 103 
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M St Martin, who had made the same identification 
suggests that there is a mistake m our author’s text which 
should have north east instead of south east i But this 
latter is the reading of all the texts, and of the Life, and 
the Fang chih In another passage of the Life, however, 
we find Kashmir placed 60 yojanas distant from Taksha- 
Sila in a north east direction. 2 There are apparently 
mistakes m the pilgrim’s account of some'of the places 
m this part of his narrative with respect to their relative 
positions, and, on the other hand, the identifications pro- 
posed are not to be accepted as absolutely correct A 
later investigator, who also silently ignores the pilgrim’s 
statement of direction, thinks that “the country of Urasa 
corresponded pretty nearly to that of the modern Hazara, 
if we include m that term the whole tract up to the Indus, 
now held by the Tamaolis, the Hassarzais, the Akazais 
and others 1 ’ This writer regards Hanpur as corresponding 
to Yuan chuang’s capital of Uras, the actual city being 
now represented by Pirmamaka, a Mahometan shrine 
close under the citadel of Haripur The identification 
here proposed, it will be seen, practically agrees with that 
proposed by previous investigators * 

From Uras the pilgrim goes on to narrate be continued his 
journey south east above 1000 h over mountains and along 
dangerous paths and across iron bridges to the country Of Kashmir 
Our pilgrim transcribes this name Ka sse-nu-lo (jg 0 $$ 
£i), and the transcription in the T'ang Shu and other 
works is Ko-shih mi (faf 30 «. 


* Julieo Yol. iu p 321 
5 CA 6 and Julieo Yol 1 p 262 
* Rcv d C Swymerton in Ind Ant Yol xx, p 336 



CHAPTER VIII 


CBUAN in covt d 

KASHMIR TO RAJAPUR ,, 

KASHMIR. - 

Foe an account of the pilgrim’s entry into Kashmir, 
and his arrival at the capital of that country, we are in- 
debted to the narrative in the Life » This treatise tells 
us that Yuan chuang entered Kashmir territory by the 
rocky Pass which formed the western approach to the 
country At the outer end of the Pass he was received 
by the maternal uncle of the king, who had been sent 
with horses and conveyances to escort him to the capital 
On the wgy thither the pilgrim passed several Buddhist 
monasteries m which be performed worship, and at one, 
the Huslihara ^ JJJ-vih&ra, he spent a night Dur- 
ing the night the Brethren of the monastery had dreams 
in which they were informed by a deity that their guest 
was a Brother fromMahS China who, desirous of learning, 
was travelling m India on a pilgrimage to Buddhist sacred 
places, the Brethren were also exhorted by the deity to 
rouse themselves to religious exercises in order to earn 
by their ^proficiency the praise of their illustrious guest. 
This was repeated on each of the few* days occupied by 
the julgnm and his^nartv in reaching the rgval Dharma 
a ala which was about a yojana from the capital At this 
building the king was waiting to receive the pilgrim and 
conduct him into the city His Majesty was attended by 
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his grandees, and by certain Buddhist monks from the 
capital, and he had a magnificent retinue of above 1000 men. 
Be treated his Chinese visitor with marked ceremonious 
respect, and •< mounted him on one of his large elephants 
■when setting out for the city. On his arrival here the 
pilgrim lodged for one night in the Jayendra Jfl> 0 

^-monastery, hut next day on tho king's invitation he 
took up his quarters in the palace. Then His Majesty 
appointed some scores of Brethren with the illustrious 
Bhadanta Ch'eng (fft), or ?Ya£a, at their head to wait 
on his Chinese guest. He also invited Yuan-chuang to 
read and expound the Scriptures, gave him twenty clerks 
to copy out Mss, and five men to act as attendants. The 
pilgrim remained here two years and devoted his time to 
the study of certain sutras and SSstras, and to paying 
reverence at sacred vestiges (that is, places held in reve- 
rence by Buddhists). 

Neither the Records nor the Life §ives the name of the 
king of Kashmir who so hospitably entertained our pilgrim. 
It was, apparently, the same king who about this time, 
as we learn on I-ching’3 authority, received another Chinese 
pilgrim, by name Suan-hui (}£; f*), and entertained him 
as a guest in the 'palace for about a jear/^when some 
unpleasantness arose which caused Suan-hui to leave and 
continue his wanderings. 1 ... v 

Coming back to the text of tho Records we find ‘a 
Chinese editorial note added to the word Kashmir 'telling 
us that Ki(-Ka)-p‘in (ffj 'fQ was an old and indoirpct 
name "for the country. But in many Chinese treatises 
Ka-pin is a geographical term of vague and varying 
extension, and not the designation of a paiticular country. 
It is applied in different works to Kapis, Nagar, GrandhSra, 
TJdyana, and Kashmir. The region first called Kapin was 
once occupied by the Sakas (gg)," a great nomad people 
who spread themselves over vast regions to the north-west 
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from what is now the district of Kashgar . 1 Afterwards 
applied less vaguely Kapin was the name of a country 
south of the Ts‘ung-Ling and subject to the Great Yue-ti 
(Getre), and it is said to hate been a synonym for the 
Tsao (jS) of the Sui period . 1 But by several Chinese 
writers, and translators of Buddhist books into Chinese, 
both before and after our pilgrim’s time, the word Kapin 
is used to designate the country which he and others call 
Kashmir. Thus for the “charming KaSmir-city” of the 
Divyavadana the Chinese translation has simply Kapin. 
Then we read of the rishi Revata, who lived on a mountain 
in Kapin, being converted by the Buddha, and building a 
tope (or chaitya) for the Buddha’s hair- and nail-relics. 
This Revata is “Raivataka, a bhikshu of Saila Vihara at 
Kaimir”, and the “Saila vihara” was the Cliff (ig - j^)* 
Monastery not far from the old capital of Kashmir.* But 
by Chinese writers generally Kapin seems to have been 
always loosely applied; and even down to the T-ang period 
the word was used by them to designate a region which 
did not correspond to that afterwards known to them as 
Kashmir. Thus in the Esi-yii-chih, a Buddhistical treatise 
of the Sui period, Kapin is evidently the Kapis of other 
works, the country of Buddha’s skull-hone and of the 
Chinese Monastery. Even the T‘nng-Shu treats Kashmir 
and Kapin as names of two countries, and gives descriptive 
particulars about each. In other works of the T‘ang 
period we find Kapin apparently used to denote the Nagar 
and Kapis of earlier writings. 

The word Kashmir is transcribed in Chinese in several 
ways giving slight differences as KaSmir and Kashmir, 
and it is explained as meaning “Who goes in?”. It is 
said to have arisen at the time when MadhySntika induced 
the dragon to turn the lake into dry land in the manner 
to he presently described. -When the people saw the arhat 


1 Hftn-Sbu, eft. 5115, r. L 

5 Divyfiv. p. 39i); Tea-a-han-ehing, eh. 23; Ta-chih-ta-lcn, eh. 9; 
Abhi-ta-vflj. eft. 125; Bud. Lit. Nep. p. 76. 
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stilly* where water had been a moment before tliev wore 
ifraid to venture to him and kept cxchimin,: to cadi 
other — II ho oofJ m* 1 Thu etymolo r \, which reminds 
one of Dean Swift, is curious hut not satisfvctory Jlurnouf 
suggested that ICasinir might be for Kl^r ipa mir, nnd 
one vanctr of the C hince transcriptions is Art ye (that 
is Ad* i often used for K'isvapO-mi-fo (j*i £ 0 J!) or 
mir, hut tiles'* charactirs may simply be for 

K lirair 

T1 e 1 Ignat give* a *1 oti gercral dc»cni II n of Kitl-nif In 
ht tsual Banner, 1 1 nu !e *1*'** »!<ovc TVO f« (14C»l mde») 
in circuit itnrouniJrd l\ high tier j> no intam* orrr which wcr« 
narrow 0 fFcull I*at*e« a kI ll«* evuntrv I al Ion in 

jregnable The cajital wl eh lal a luge riser fta it* we** 
ti Ip wm 12 or 13 It from north In math an 1 f ir or five U 
from ca»t to wc»L Tie dutnrt «u a gool »gnrul uni oi a 
and produce! a! undant fruit* anl Power* , it jlcld'-d alio hone* 
of the dragon itock laffron leote* an 1 me licinal p’anU Tie 
climate w«* verv col 1 in iea*on with much irow an 1 I lUe win 1 
The pc lie wore trrge anl cotton (pai left, ll ey were volatile 
an 1 turn 1 1>cing j rotect*d l y a drag n tl ey crime 1 over tl e r 
neigl boun , tl ey were good 1 mkmg l ut deceitf il they were 
fond of learning ai 1 Lai a faith which embraced ortb xloxy ai 1 
heterodoxy (that i* H 1 1 It tim an 1 c tlier religion*) Tlelltldhi*. 
Monattcnra were above 100 in number, anl tier* were above 
6000 UuddLul Kretkren, and Here were four Aioka tope* each 
containing above a j int (ting ) « r the bfxltlj relic* of tl e lluddl a. 
The circuit which our pilgrim here assigns to the country 
of Kashmir is about 3000 It abort that given to it hr 
Ma Tuan lin and other authorities and it is evidently 
much too great The rocky Pass (lit. “stone gate ) by 
winch the pilgrim entered the country, was evidently the 
western Pass which terminates near the town of Ihrt- 
muli (VarMiamula) Tins is Alberums “ravine wh^nc** 
the river Jailam comes, at the other end of tlu* ravic* 
is the watch station Dvaz, on both sides of tL* — re- 
Jailara Thence leaving the rivinc you enter iV * 
and reach m two more days AddistMn th" ca ti 1 e ' 


‘ 'Xi chie clung jin ji Supjlcment eh 1 
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Kashmir passing on the road the Tillage of Ush^ara 
■which lies on both sides of the vallej in the same mannei 
as* Baramula 1 In the text of the Lite the Prince is 
represented as meeting the pilgrim at the outer end of 
the Pass but as he had horses and carnages with him 
we must understand him as waiting for the pilgrim at the 
Dvar at the inner end of the Pass In the T ang Shu 
the name of the capital of Kashmir is given as Po lo mt 
lo pit h (II %J 3 §k 0) that is Baramula (or VaiJha 

mula) pur a. Other authorities give P t fo-t a 3 j| PL) 
that is Bhira\h or Shan chtcn lg) meaning “of good 
solidity 1 as names for the capital in previous periods 
Our pilgrim represents the capital as basing a large river 
on its west side and the T ang Shu tells us that this was 
the Mi na si to JJJ 3T %) or perhaps Menasita 
Among the products of Kashmir specified by the pilgrim 
m this passage is an aiticle the name of which here as 
in othei passages is given by me as “saffron’ The on 
graal for this is Tuh chin hsiang (£ fc £ which Julien 
and others always render by Curcuma or turmeric. But 
this undoubtedly is not the meaning of the term here and 
in other passages of the Becords and Life The word 
hsiang means “incense’ or “peifume’, and Ytlh chin 
pronounced like Guh kum evidently represents a foreign 
word In Sanskrit one name for saffron is Kunlaima, and 
Yuh-chin m its old pronunciation is to be regarded as- a 
tianscnption of this word or of a provincial variation of 
it like the Tibetan GiirJcuM That Tit7*c]iin hsian g is 
“saffron’ is seen also by comparing the Tibetan and 
Chinese translations of a Sanskrit passage which tells of 
Madhyantiha’s proceedings in Kashmir The valuable 
plant which this aThat carries off from the Gnndhamadana 
Mountain and introduces into Kashmir is called saffron 


1 Alberani Vol i p *>07 So Baron Hugel leaving this “Indian 
Paradise “passed through a rock which together with the mer 
forms a strong barrier Travels m Kashmir and the Paojab p 1"2 
(tr Jervis) 

Abhi ta vib ch 12o 
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in thp Tibetan* tendering and Tuh chin in the Chinese 
version 1 The saffron plant Crocus sativus, lias been 
gieatly cultivated in this countij from a verj earh period 
Its flowers were long ago used to adorn the necks of 
oxen at the autumn festival m the country, and they were 
boiled in aromatic spirits to make a perfume 2 This, or 
some preparation of the flowers, was largely used in 
northern countries in the service of worship offeied befoie 
images in Buddhist temples The flowers of the saffron 
plant are still largely used in decoctions both as a con- 
diment and as a pigment, b\ roanj of the inhabitants of 
Kashmir 3 4 But the feiQft ) i/vh-chvi or purple saffron was 
forbidden as a dye material to the Buddhist Brethren 
It seems very likely that the term Yuh chin lisiang is 
sometimes used in a loose manner and applied to turmeric, 
just as the name “Saffron”, we learn is often given to 
turmeric and saffflow er < 

The word for “lenses” in Yuan chuang’s description in 
the passage under consideration is huo-chu (>k lit 
“fire pearls”, and this is rendered by Juhen “len tiiles de 
verre” The pilgrim was here apparently translating the 
Sanskrit word dahanopala which means fire stone, burning 
gem, and is a name for ciystal lenses These “fire pearls” 
are described as being like crystal eggs and one of the 
tortures of the Hungry Ghosts is that for them the drops 
of rain turn into “fire pearls’ 

The reader will observe that our pilgrim in his enume- 
ration of some of the chief products of Kashmir, has not 
a word about its grapes and wine Yet the country was 
celebrated foi its giapes and it was long the only place 


1 Sar Vin Tsa 8 tuh, ch 40 Tar S 12 A yu wang cbuan ch 4 
See D* Bretschneider in Ch Notes and Queries Yol ill p 65 and 
it p 97 

* Abhi ta vib ch 12 Fa yuan cbu tin ch 36 

3 On the saffron of Kashmir see Lawrence s “Valle) of Kashmir ’ 
p 342 

4 Glossary of Ang Ind Terms s v Saffron 
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in all the parts about India m which wine was mad^from 
the juice of the grape 

With reference to the state of Buddhism it is remarkable 
that our^pilgnm gives the number of Buddhist establish- 
ments' in this country as only 100, while Wu k'ung, who 
lived in it for some time above a century latei, gives the 
number at his time as 300 1 

Kashmir 13 one of the most important and most famous 
lands m the history of the spread and development of 
Bnddhism In the literature of this religion we find 
frequent reference to the capital, and the country generally, 
m terms of praise and admiration The pious, learned, 
and eloquent Brethren of the region seem to have had a 
great reputation even at the time of king Asoka who is 
represented as calling on the disciples of Buddha dwelling 
m the “charming city of KaSmir” to come to his Council 2 
When the Buddha and the Yaksha Yajrapam —not Ananda 
as Yuan chuang relates — were returning through the air 
from the conquest and conversion of the Dragon of Udjana, 
as they were over the green vales of Kashmir Buddha 
drew Vajrapani’s attention to them 3 Into these, the 
Buddha predicted, after my pan-mrv ina an arhat named 
Madhyantika will introduce mj religion, and the country 
will become distinguished as a home of the Brethren 
devoted to absorbed meditation (Samadhi) and prolonged 
contemplation (Vipassana) In another book the Buddha 
is represented as having prophesied that Kashmir would 
become rich and prospeious as Uttaravat, that Buddhism 
would flourish in it, the number of the disciples being 
beyond counting, and that it would become like the Tushita 
Paradise 4 The country, he said, would he like Indra’s 
Pleasui e-garden, or the Anavatapta Lake district, and it 
would be a real “great Buddhist Congregation ” 

The pilgrim proceeds with his narrative and relates the story 

* Shih li ching, J A 1895, p 541 ff 

* Tsa a han ching eh 23, Divyav p 399 

3 Sar Tin Yao shih ch 9 

* Lien hua mien ching, ch 2 (Bnn To 46o) 
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of Madhyantiku's Coming According to the native records, he 
states, Kashmir was originally a dragon lake When the Buddha, 
having subdued the wicked dragon of Udyana, had arrived above 
Kashmir on his way through the air to Central India he said 
to Ananda— “After my decease Madhyantika, an arfiat, will In 
this place establish a country, settle people, and propagate 
Buddhism" In the 60 411 y ear after Buddha’s decease, the pilgrim 
continues, Ananda's dwciple the arhat Madhyantika, perfect in 
spiritual attainments having heard of Buddha’s prediction _was 
delighted * He accordingly came hither and took his seat in a 
wood at a great mountain Here he made miraculous exhibitions 
and the dragon seeing these asked the arhat what he wanted 
“I want yon to grant me room for my knees m the lake", was 
the reply, i e X want to have as much dry land in the lake as 
will enable me to sit crosB legged The dragon thereupon pro- 
ceeded to grant the arhat’s request by withdrawing water from 
the lake, but Madhyantika by the exercise of his supernatural 
powers enlarged his body until the dragon had drawn off all the 
water of the lake Then the dragon wa9 accommodated m a 
lake to the north-west of the old one, and his relations and 
dependents went to live in a small one The dragon now begged 
Madhyantika to remain permanently and receive due service, 
but the arhat replied that this was impossible as the time was 
near for his pan nirvana At the dragon s request, however, 
Madhyantika consented that hi9 500 arhats should remain m 
Kashmir as long as Buddhism lasted m the country, the laud to 
become Bgain a lake when Buddhism ceased to exist Madhyan- 
tika now by his miraculous powers built 500 monasteries and 
afterwards he bought foreign slaves to serve the Brethren 
Some time after his decease these infenors became rulers of the 
country, but neighbouring states despising them as a low born 
breed would not have interconrse with them, and called them 
Knta or “the Bought" 

Tins account of Madhyantika does not quite agree with 
any of the older accounts in Buddhist books These, 
however, piesent some interesting and important points of 
difference among tliemsehes Yuan chuang's narrative 
follows the version which is to he found with slight 
tanations of detail in the u A-yu wang-chuan” version of 
the AsoUvadana, the Sarvata Vinaya, and in the Tibetan 
texts translated by Schiefnei and Rockhill * In these 

i A-yu-wang chuan, eh 4, Sar Yin Tsa shih eh 40, Tar 1 c 
Rockhill Life p 166 IT ' 
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Madhymtika is a disciple of An an da converted^ and 
ordained m the last moments of \.nahdas life he is a 
roaster of 600 disciples, and comes with these from the 
Hiraavat to the place where Ananda is about to pa«s 
ai\ay,‘on n magic isle m the Ganges inanda ordains the 
master and lus disciples and all immediately attain arhat- 
ship, tttey want to pass away before Ananda, but he gives 
the master Buddha’s commission for him to go and teach 
Buddhism an Kashmir, and the commission is accepted 
The name given to the master and ilso* apparently to 
his disciples is explained as meaning Mid water (t^ ?JO 
a» if Madbyan taka (for udaka) because they were ordained 
and perfected on an i land in the Ganges it is also 
explained by Mid day (it 1 U ) as if Madhyan dma because 
the ordination took, place at mid day But according to 
the “Shan clnen IQ ubblsba Buddha 0 hoslia, the “Dipa 
varasa and the “Mahtransa Middbvlntika called 
Majybantiko the tbera bred in the time of Moggala putta 
Tis»a and was sent by that bead of the cbm cb from 
Patahputra to Kashmir and Gandhura » Then there is 
a Kashmir Abhidharma treatise in which we have a 
dragon called “Fearless’ in the countrv Tins dragon 
plagues the 500 arhats in their monasteries the arhats 
have no magic powerful enough to dnve the dragon away, 
a foreign Brother comes who has no skill in magic and 
no supernatural powers whatever, l*v the power of a pure 
strict life (&ila) be using only a polite request rids the 
country of the dragon * In the P ill ver ions of Madhyan- 
tika’s storv the name of the dragon is AravSla, the 4-/o- 
po?« of the Chinese translation, in the Sarvata Yinaya 
it is Su lung the Hulunta of Rochhifl. This dragon 
was a wicked spiteful creature sending floods to ruin 
crops according to the Pali accounts, and he is perhaps 
the original of the TJdyana dragon 


> Shan ch en tu vib ch. 2, Tinaya t ol iu 
1 4 Mah. ch XU 
1 Abhi ta vib ch 44 
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language of Buddhism he had “made three immediate 
karnns” H Ril X)> three fmantarya harmas Stung 
by conscience, and haunted by fear, he now skulked from 
place to place until he reached Pitahputra. Here he 
resolved to enter religion, and he easih persuaded a monk 
of the Kuku{Sraroa vibara to have him ordained He 
now devoted all his energies and abilities to his new 
profession and, having zeal and capacity, he soon rose to 
be the head of the establishment, and the leader of a 
large part) in the church at P daliputro. His intellectual 
abilities were much above those of the ordinary brethren, 
but his orthodoxy was doubtful, and his moral character 
was not above suspicion Mabadeva claimed to have 
attained arbatship, and bo explained away circumstances 
which seemed to be destructive of his claim In answer 
to queries from younger brethren he enunciated the dogmas, 
or tenets, which led to much discussion and at length to 
open" dissension These tenets were, (1) An arhat may 
commit a sm under unconscious temptation, (2) One may 
be an arhat and not know it, (3) An arhat may have 
doubts on matters of doctrine, (4) One cannot attain 
arbatship without the aid of a teacher, (5) The “noble 
ways” may begin by a shout, that is, one meditating 
seriously on religion may make such an exclamation as 
“How sad 1 ’ and by so doing attain progress towards per- 
fection These five propositions Mahadeva declared to be 
Buddha’s teaching, but the senior Brethren declared Ihem 
to be Wahadeva’s invention and opposed to the orthodox 
teaching There weie at the time four “sets” or “parties” 
of Buddhists at Pataliputra and these had hitter contro- 
versies about the five propositions When dispute ran 
high the king, on Mahad era’s suggestion, called an assembly 
of all the monks to have an open discussion and vote on 
the subject, the king berag a friend and patron of MahS- 
deva When the assembly was summoned it was attended 
by a number of senior Brethren, who were arhats, and by 
an immense number of ordinary ordained members of the 
church The superior Brethren argued and voted against 
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the five propositions, bat thej -were fai outnumbered by 
the inferior members who were all friends of Mabadeva 
When the discussion and voting were over the wrangling 
still continued, and the king ordered all the brethren to 
be embarked in rotten boats and sent adnft on the Ganges; 
by this means he thought it would be shewn who were 
arhats and who were not. But at the critical moment 
500 arhats rose in the air, and floated away to Kashmir. 
Here they dispersed, and settled in lonely places among 
the vales and mountains. When the king heard what had 
occurred he repented, and sent messengers to coax the 
arhats to return to his capital, hut they all refused to 
leave Hereupon he caused 500 monasteries to he built 
for them, and gave the country to the Buddhist church 
These 500 arhats introduced and propagated the Sthavira 
school in Kashmir, and the majority of inferior brethren 
at Pataliputia began the Mahasanghika school. 

It will be noticed that in this account we have neither 
the name of the king nor the date of the schism. But 
in the “I-pu-tsung-lun” and the “Slu-pa-pu-lun” the king 
is Asoka, and the time above 100 yeais after Buddha’s 
decease Additional information on the subject will be 
found in Wassiljew’s “Buddhismus” and in Schiefner’s 
“Taranatha” 1 In the “Shan chien-lu-nbhasha” and in the 
passages of the Pah works referred to m connection with 
Madhyantika we find mention of a Mahadeva at Patali- 
putra 2 But this man bved apparently a good and pious 
life, and he was sent by Tissa as a missionary to the 
Andhra country. He preached (or composed) the “Deva- 
duta sutra” that is the Deva-messenger sutra, in Chinese 
T'len-shi-cliing ££)» and be seems to have been 

successful m propagating Buddhism. This may he the 
Mahadeva of the northern treatises, the popular and in- 
fluential abbott of Patahputra But the latter dies, and 


1 "Was Bad S 62, Tar S 51 and 293, Rhys Davids in J R.A.S. 
1892, p 9 

J Shan chien lu nb ch 2, Vinaya Vol in, p 316 
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language of Buddhism he had “made three immediate 
1 armas” H fil] 3D three anantarya k armas Stung 
by conscience, and haunted by fear, he now skulked from 
place to place until he reached Pitahputia Here he 
resolved to enter religion, and he easily persuaded a monk 
of the KuhutSrama vihaia to have him 01 darned He 
now devoted all his energies and abilities to his new 
profession and, having zeal and capacity, he soon rose to 
be the head of the establishment, and the leader of a 
large party in the church at Pataliputra His intellectual 
abilities were mpch above those of the oidinary brethren, 
but his oithodoiy was doubtful, and Ins moral character 
was not above suspicion Mahadeva claimed to have 
attained arhatship, and he explained away cncumstances 
which seemed to be destructive of bis claim In answer 
to queries from younger brethren he enunciated five dogmas, 
or tenets, which led to much discussion, and at length to 
open 'dissension These tenets were, (1) An aihat may 
commit a sin under unconscious temptation, (2) One may 
be an arhat and not know it, (3) An arhat may have 
doubts on matters of doctrine, (4) One cannot attain 
arhatship without the aid of a teacher, (5) The “noble 
ways” may begin by a shout, that is, one meditating 
seriouslj on religion may make such an exclamation as 
“How sad I” and by so doing attain progress towards per- 
fection These five propositions Mahadeva declared to he 
Buddha’s teaching, but the senior Brethien declared them 
to be Mahadeva’s invention and opposed to the orthodox 
teaching There weie at the tune four “sets” or “parties” 
of Buddhists at Pataliputra, and these had bitter contro- 
versies about the five propositions "When dispute ran 
high the king, on Mahadeva’s suggestion, called an assembly 
of all the monks to have an open discussion and vote on 
the subject, the king being a friend and patron of Maha- 
deva When the assembly was summoned it was attended 
by a number of senioi Brethren, who were arhats, and by 
an immense number of ordinary ordained members of the 
church. The superior Brethren argued and voted against 
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the five propositions, but they were fai outnumbered by 
the mfenoi members who were all friends of Mahadeva 
When the discussion and voting were over the wrangling 
still continued, and the king ordered all the brethren to 
be embarked in rotten boats and sent adrift on the Ganges, 
by this means he thought it would be shewn who were 
arhats and who were not. But at the critical moment 
500 arhats rose in the air, and floated away to Kashmir. 
Here they dispersed, and settled in lonely places among 
the vales and mountains When the king heard what had 
occurred he repented, and sent messengers to coax the 
arhats to return to his capital, but they all refused to 
leave Hereupon he caused 500 monasteries to be built 
for them, and gave the country to the Buddhist church 
These 500 arhats introduced and propagated the Sthavira 
school in Kashmir, and the majority of inferior brethren 
at Pataliputia began the MahSsanghika school. 

It will be noticed that in this account we have neither 
the name of the king nor the date of the schism. But 
in the “I-pu-tsung-lun” and the M Shi-pa-pu-lun” the king 
is Asoha, and the time above 100 years after Buddha’s 
decease Additional information on the subject will be 
found in Wassiljew’s “Buddhismus” and in Schiefner’s 
“Taranatha” 1 In the “Shan chien-lu-vibhasha” and in the 
passages of the Pah woiks referred to m connection with 
Madhyantika we find mention of a Mahadeva at Patali- 
putra 2 But this man lived apparently a good and pious 
life, and he was sent by Tissa as a missionary to the 
Andhra country He preached (or composed) the “Deva- 
duta-sutra” that is the Deva-messenger sutra, m Chinese 
T l ien-slu'ching •[£ ffi), and he seems to have been 
successful in propagating Buddhism. This may he the 
Mahadeva of the northern treatises, the popular and in- 
fluential abbott of Patahputra But the latter dies, and 


1 Was Bad. S 62, Tar S 61 and 293, Rhys Davids mJhAS. 
1892 p 9 

i Shan chien lu vib ck 2, Yinaja Vol m, p 316 
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is cremated with peculiar cucumstances at the capital, 
and there is no mention of his mission to Andhra. On 
the other hand it seems possible that the Brethien, sent 
away in different daemons as apostles, were men who 
had taken prominent parts m the controveisies which had 
arisen among the Buddhists of Pataliputra All accounts 
seem to agree m representing their Mahadeva a^ a man 
of unusual abilities and learning, and the story of his 
gieat crimes as a layman, and his unscrupulous ambition 
as an abbott, related in the Abhidharma treatises are 
probably the malicious inventions of enemies 

Oar pilgrim next proceeds to relate the circumstances con* 
nected with the great Council summoned by Kamshka This 
king of Gandbara Yuan chuang tells us in the four hundredth 
year after the decease of Buddha was a great and powerful 
sovereign whose sway extended to many peoples In his leisure 
hours he studied the Buddhist scriptures having a monk every 
day in the palace to give him instruction But as the Brethren 
taught him different and contradictory interpretations, owing to 
conflicting tenets of sectarians the king fell into a state of 
helpless uncertainty Then the Venerable Parsva explained to 
His Majesty that in the long lapse of time since Buddha left 
the world disciples of schools and masters with various theories 
had arisen all holding personal views and all in conflict On 
hearing this the king was greatly moved and expressed to Parsva 
his desire to restore Buddhism to eminence and to have the 
Tnpitaka explained according to the tenets of the various 
schools Parsva gave his cordial approval of the suggestion 
and the king thereupon issued summonses to the holy and wise 
Brethren in all his realm These came in crowds from all 
quarters to Gandhara where they were entertained for seven 
days They were far too numerous however to make a good 
working Council so the king had recourse to a process of 
selection First all had to go away who had not entered the 
saintly career— had not attained one to the four degrees of per- 
fection Then of those who remained all who were arhats were 
selected and the rest dismissed of the arhats again those who 
had the “three fold intelligence and the “six fold penetration” 
were retained, and these were further thinned out by dismissing 
all of them who were not thoroughly versed in the Tripitaka 
and well learned in the Five Sciences By this process the 
number of arhats for the Council was reduced to 490 
Yuan chuang goes on to tell that the king proposed Gandhara 
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as the place of meeting for the Council, but that this place was 
oCjected to on account of its heat and dampness Then RSja- 
gaha was proposed, but PSrsva and others objected that there 
11 were too many adherents of other sects there and at last it 
' was decided to hold the Council in Kashmir So the king and 
* the arhats came to hts country, and here the king built a 
monastery for the Brethren » , 

"When the texts of the Tnpitaha were collected for the making 
of expository Commentaries on them, the Venerable Vasumitra 
was outside the door in monk’s costume The other Brethren 
would ilot admit'him because he v^as still m the bonds of the 
world, not ah urliat In reply to Ins claim to deliberate, the 
others told him to g 6 away and come to join them when he 
had attained arhatship Vasumitra said he did not value this 
attainment a spittle — he was aiming at Buddbahood and he 
would not ha\e any petty condition (“go in a small path’), still 
he could become an arhat before a silk ball which he threw in 
the air fell to the ground 'When he threw the ball the Devas 
said to him so as to be beard by all — Will you who are to 
become Buddha and take the place of Maitreya honoured m the 
three worlds and the stay of all creatures— will you here realise 
this petty fruit? TheDe>as kept the ball 8nd tbe arbats made 
apologies to Vasumitra and invited him to become their President 
accepting his deci'ions on all disputed points 
This Council, Yuan chuang continues, composed 100000 stanzas 
of Upadesa fastras explanatory of the canonical sutras 100000 
stanzas of Vinaya vibhasha Sastras explanatory of the "Vinayu, 
and 100000 stanzas of Abhidhanna vibhasha sistras explanatory 
of tbe Abhidhanna For this exposition of the Tnpitaka all 
learning from remote antiquity was thoroughly examined, the 
general sense and the terse language [of the Buddhist scriptures] 
were again made clear and distinct, and the learning was widely 
diffused for the safe guiding of disciple' King Kamshka had 
the treatises when finished wntten out on copper plates and 
enclosed these in stone boxes, which he deposited m a tope 
made for the purpose He then ordered the Yaksbas to keep 
and guard the texts, and not al?o\i any to be taken out of the 
coantry by heretics, those who wished to study them could do 
so in the country When leaving to return to his Own country 
Kamshka renewed Asokas gift of all Kashmir to the Buddhist 
church 

This account of king Kamshka’s Council and its work 
is xery interesting, but it requires to be supplemented by 
some notes and explanations There are also some 
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statements of the author which, m the abstract here jjiven, 
are diffeient from the versions given in Julien’s full trans- 
lation Thus Yuan-chuang lepresents the Ling as 'sum- 
moning the aihats to make vibhdsha Inn, that is, discussions 
on, or expositions of, the Canonical works Julien, however, 
makes the author state that the king “voulut composer 
(un traite intitule) Vibhasha '§astra”. Here the words 
which I have put in brackets are an addition "By the 
translator and do injury to, the -text Again, when all 
was ready for the Council to "proceed to work, the Vener- 
able Vasumitra, Yuan-chuang tells us, hu-nai-na-yi (J5» 
&) which Julien translates “se tenait en dehors de 
de la porte et raccommodait son vetement” But the’ 
voids mean simply “was outside in monk’s costume”. The 
term na (sometimes written yi is of very frequent use 
in this sense of “bhikshu’s clothing”. Thus the monk’s 
complete dress is called “the five na-yi of the cemeteries”, 
and we read of a Brother na-yt yen-tso, “sitting meditating 
in monk’s dress, it was one of the rules of Devadatta’s 
fraternity that the members should for life “don na yi” 
The expression in our text is used to indicate that Vasu- 
mitra was an ordinary bhikshu, not an arhat 1 
The story which follows about the attempt to exclude 
Vasumitra from the deliberations of the Council, because 
he was only an ordinary bhikshu, is a feeble imitation of 
the story about Ananda at the First Council In our 
text Yuan-chuang, going according to Mahayamst tradi- 
tions, identifies the Vasumitra of Kamshka’s tune with 
Buddha 8 disciple of the same name The latter, as the 
Buddha is represented telling his audience, had in a far 
past existence been a monkey, as such he acquired a 
knowledge of and faith in Buddhism, and he received the 
prediction that in a future birth he would become Buddha, 
m the time of Gautama Buddha he had been born as a 
human creature and in due course of time had become a 


• Vasumitra *o eh* l Qn , o (So 1289), Kao «eng ehuan ch 8, 
ShiU sung lu, ch 3fi 
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disciple and risen to great eminence But something 
remained over from Ins simious life which led him to play 
and gambol occasionally, and so give cause of offence 
Buddha, Uov>e% er, explained the circumstances, and stated 
that Yasumitra wig so take the place of jtfaitre)a, and 
finall) succeed the latter as Buddha with the name Shih- 
tzu yue (or merelj Shiii tzh) Ju lai, that is Lion moon (or 
Lion) Tath igita 1 Thus the Yasumitra of Yuang chuang’s 
storj having the rank of a Bodhisattva (being a “P usa- 
bhikshu as he is called) Mas above the degree of arhat 
according to Mahaj mist teaching, and hence his refusal 
in the story to acquire the “petty fruit” It was probably 
a survival of simious propensities which made lum play 
with the ball of silk m the very solemn circumstances 
here related The story here told about Vasumitra is 
very like one gnen m an old Mahajana Sustra about this 
pusa. But m the latter treatise it is a stone mIhcIi he 
tlirows in the air, the stone is caught and held by devas 
who tell Yasumitra that he is to seek bodhi, that they 
are to obtain emancipation through him and that after 
twenty kalpas he will become Buddha 2 

Vasumitra here as in other places translated Shih yu 
(Iff &) is a name common to several illustrious Buddhists 
m the early periods of the church The personal disciple 
of the Buddha already mentioned who is destined to be 
come Buddha may perhaps be the sthavira with this name 
who is placed by one authority next m succession to 
Upagupta 3 Then we have the S istra Master Vasumitra 
mentioned m the Records who composed the ‘ Ablndhaima 
prakarana pa. da §astra” already noticed, and the “Abln- 
dharma dhatuka.yapa.da Sastra” * It was probably also this 
author who composed the “ TPit shih lun ’ to which Dhar* 
matrata supplied a shoit expository commentary This is 


* Fo shuo shih tzu j ue Fo pen sheng ching (No 414) Teun Vasu 
mitra P usa so chi lun Preface (No 1289) 

1 "Wei jib tsa nan ching (No 1328) 

3 Dharmatara shan ching ch 1 (No 1341) 

4 Abhi chie sben tsu lun (No 128°) 

S 
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apparently not the Bodhisattva Yasumitra to -whom is 
ascribed the authorship of the “Aiya Yasumitra fiodlu- 
sattva sangiti sastra” 1 * * The ‘Abhidharma mahanbh isha 
sastra” is also said to hare been the -work of the 500 
arhats of Kamshka’s Council with Yasumitra at their 
head But there is nothing either in this treatise or the 
Sangiti 5 istra to show that these woihs were written at 
the time of Kamsliha nor is there anything m either to 
show that it was wholly or in part the work of Yasumitra. 
It is only m one text out of four that the Sangiti sastra 
appears with Arya Yasumitra on the title page as author 
These two treatises contain references to Yasumitra and 
quotations from him and the Vibhasha” work mentions 
him as one of the Four Great Lun shi of the Sarvasti 
vadm School’ He was noted among the learned and 
ingenious Doctors of this School for his theory about the 
threefold division of time and states of existence He 
held that the Past Present, and Future are all realities 
and that they differ as to their net (ft) “locations’, or 
‘Conditions’ as M r Rockliill renders the corresponding 
Tibetan term Then there is also the Yasumitra who 
composed the impoitant treatises ‘ Chih pu yi lun” and 
“Yi pu tsung lun” * Moreover there is the Yasumitra who 
furnished a commentary to Vasubandhu’s celebrated “Abhi 
dharma ko£a sastra”, but of him little or nothing seems 
to he known s The Yasumitra who is given as the seventh 
Patriarch m the succession from KaSyapa and who is 
supposed to have lived in the 6 115 century B C, need not 
he further mentioned 4 

The unfriendly feeling exhibited by the 499 arhats of 
Kanishka’s Council m our pilgrim s narrative towards 
Yasumitra reminds us, as has been stated, of Ananda 
Tcni the Ymfc Council But the old Mahayana Sastra to 


1 See Tsun \ asuxmtra F usa so chi lun Cf T»r S 67 ff 

1 Club pu ji lun (No l*8o), ti pu tsung lun (No 12Sr 

* llur Int. p 6CG1T 

* Cliil jne lu eh 3 
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■which reference has been made tells us of an ennous 
opposition to Vasumitra on the part of certain junior 
Brethren, and the hostility is not represented as con- 
nected with the Council In both accounts, however, the 
genius and learning of Vasumitra are indispensable, and 
he overcomes the enmity, and gains the admiration of 
the Brethren 

The pilgrim tells us that when Vasumitra was admitted 
the Council being duly constituted proceeded to its work 
which was, not to levise or rearrange the canonical 
treatises, but to furnish these with commentaries and 
discussions. Taking the sutras first the arhats composed 
100000 stanzas of upadeSa or explanatory comments on 
these Julien makes the author saj they composed “le 
traite Oupade^a Qustra”, and here again the addition of 
“le traite” spoils the meaning Although there are upa- 
de&as to several individual sutras, or to a class of sutras, 
there does not seem to have ever been a general upadesa- 
Sastra for all the sutra-pitaka 

This woid upadesa seems to have puzzled some of the 
early translators from Sanskrit mto Chinese, and some 
of them apparently did not understand its meaning and 
derivation One cunous explanation of it is that it is 
“oral instruction to leave lust and cultivate goodness” * 
As the designation of a class of canonical treatises it is 
translated by Lun-i ( p fo p ^) or Discussion The term was 
technically used to denote a treatise made by a hhikshu, 
and explanatory of the teachings of a canonical sutra, 
and the work itself might become a recognized sutra It 
nas then called a Sutm-u padeia to distinguish it from the 
primitive TJpadesa sutras, and it was also called a Maho- 
pade^a, or Great TTpadeSa An essential requisite of such 
a work was that its teachings should be perfectly in ac- 
cordance with those of the accepted canon. An upade£a 
presented for approval, and rejected on account of its 


i Sui hsiang lan, ch 1 (J»o 12SO). 
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heterodoxy is called a Karopade a 1 The Council composed 
also 100000 stanzas exj laming the Vinava — “Yinava 
vibhasha lun” There is an extant treatise entitled “Sar 
rata (or Sarvtstivadin) vinaya vibhasba.” which may have 
been regarded as the work of the Council Lnfortunately 
there is only a Chinese version of this work which is in 
nine chttan of unknown date and imperfect The original, 
however was evidentlj composed at a time long after the 
Buddha in a country outside of India and for the u«e 
of foreigners There is nothing in the work, however to 
shew that it was the nork of Kam hkas Council' 
According to our pilgrim this Council further made 
100000 stanzas of exposition or discussion of the Abhi 
dharma — Abludharma vibhasha lun. There are several 

nbhaslid treatises m this section of the canon, and it 
would seem that there are others which have disappeared. 
In the existing collections of Buddhist books in China 
we find a treatise known by its short name “Vibhasha 
lun its full title being lblushu shuo Abludharma 
slitakhanda” * This book is sometimes wrongly ascribed 
to Katyai aniputra who apparently composed the original 
text to which this work serves as a commentary The 
author of the “Vibhasha lun is given as Shi te-panm 
the native pronunciation being perhaps something Siddha 
vanni Ibis man apparently bved in Kashmir and accord 
mg to lus own statement about 1000 years after Buddhas 
death. Another vibhasha treatise is the short one entitled 
"Wu shi (3J 3|7) vibhasha lun” composed by the great 
Dhannatara.* This is an exposition ofVasumitras “TVu 
shi lun a treatise which does not appear among the 
canonical books Then we have the long and important 
work called “Abludharma (or Abhidharmata) vibhasha 
lun already mentioned. This treatise which was evidentl} 

1 Ta pan me p an ching (No 114) Yi ch le ch ng vm yi ch 1 
Sar Y n. Tlatnha, ch 6 

1 Sar Tin Vibhasha (Nos 113a and 113C). 

* Vibhasha Inn end of treatise (No 1° 9). 

* "Wn shih vibhasha Inn (No 1*>83) 
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■wnttey in Kashmir was composed according to the trans 
lators into Chinese by 500 arhats It is an exposition 
and discussion of Katyijamputra’s Abludbirma jnana 
prasthana sastra , the short Chinese translation for which 
is “Fa chih lun ’ p *j) But the “Ahhidharma ta 

vibhasha lun was evidently not composed by the Kamshha 
Council for not to mention other matters it relates a 
miracle which it sajs occurred formerly in the reign of 
that Ling 

The word uhhasha is often rendered m Chinese by 
Kuang shuo r#) co nprehensne statement or Kuang- 
clue (JoJ $$) coniprehensite explanation But more ap 
propnate rendermgs are chung chung shuo (f£ ££ ,J£) and 
fen fen shuo ($• j \ ) meaning statement by classes or 
sections 1 It denotes pioperly a commentarj or discussion 
on a canonical text especially on an Ahhidharma treatise 1 2 
The term however seems to have become restricted by 
some at least to the Ahhidharma commentaries written 
by certain masters in Buddhism chiefly of Kashmir who 
attached themselves to the Saivastivadm School These 
Masters are very often called Vibhasha shi (0fj) but they 
are also sometimes called by other names such as Kashmir 
e hi A vibhasha must apparently he a commentary on 
an ahhidharma treatise elucidating the text bj the opi 
mons of various authonties and it is not necessary that 
the author should be bound by the views of the Sarvasti 
vadms or any other school or sect Theie are also as 
has been seen Vinaya vibbash is and these are Commen 
tanes or discussions on Vinaya rules as promulgated by 
certain disciples or enforced by certain schools 
Yuancbuangs lemarks about the learning brought to 
the making of the explanatory commentaries on the Tnpi 
taka do not appear in the translations The extent of 
the commentators’ investigations is doubtless overstated 
but there is evidence of great study and research in the 


1 "ii ch le clung yin y ch 17 

2 Tsa abhi ham lun Int et al (No 1287) 
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“Vibhashvlun” and “Abludharraa-maha, vibhasba-lmj’ In 
these boohs we find an extraordinary acquaintance with 
Buddhist learning of various hinds, and also with Bralmun- 
lcal learning including the original Indian alphabets, the 
Vedas and their angas 

It is to the statements made by our pilgrim about 
Kamshka’s Council that we are indebted foi neaily all 
our information about the Council In later Tibetan 
boohs we find mention of it and some particulars about 
it which do not agree with Yuan-chuaug’s account 1 In 
the Life of Vasubandhu also we read of an assembly 
meeting in Kapm (Kashmir) 500 years after Buddha’s 
decease 2 It contained 600 arhats and 5 00 Bodhisattvas 
with Katyaymi putra as President, the Vice-President 
being ASiaghoshn These sages compiled the “Sarvata 
Ahhidharma” and composed for it a commentary — vibh&sha 
When the latter was finished it was written out on stone 
by ASvaghosha, and placed under guard, and the hing, 
whose name is not given, forbade the canying away of 
any part of the tieatise out of the country. This account 
also does not agree with Vuan-cliuang’s nanative which 
must be tieited with suspicion as probably containing 
some grave mistakes The discovery of the copper plates 
which he mentions, with the treatises inscribed on them, 
would help much to make known the Buddhism taught in 
the schools of Kashmir in or about the first century of 
our era 

Our pilgrim continues his narrative and tells us of the invasion 
of Kashmir and the assassination of its Kritiya usurping sover 
eign by the king of the Tokhara country Himatala m the 
600 ,h year after the Buddha’s decease "We are told that after 
Kanishka’B death a native dynasty had arisen m Kashmir and 
its sovereign had become a persecutor of Buddhism Hereupon 
the king of Himatala who was a Sakya by descent and a zealous 
Buddhist determined to drive the cruel Kntija king from his 


* Tar S 58 ff, 298 

3 Vasubandhu chuan (No 1463), Was Bud S 238 ff 
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throne and restore Buddhism By a stratagem cunmnglj devised 
and skilfully earned out he succeeded in killing the king of 
Kashmir He then banished the chief ministers of the Court 
and reinstated Buddhism as the religion of the country and 
then retnrned to his own kingdom But the pilgrim adds in 
the course of time the Kntiyas who still hated the Buddhists 
and bore them grudges regained the sovereignty and at Yuan 
chuangs time the country had no faith m Buddhism and gave 
itself up to other sects 

The Himatala of this passage is a country of which 
we have some account m the XU 1 ’ cliuan (Booh) of these 
Records and it will meet us again 

The pilgrim now proceeds to mention some of the noteworthj 
sacred objects connected with Buddh sm in this district, and he 
begins with a Monaster} containing above 300 Brethren and at 
it a tope bn It for a Tooth relic of the Buddha. These build 
mgs he tells us were situated on the Bouth side of a mountain 
to the north of the old capital and above ten h south-east from 
the new cap tal The tooth brought from India was presen ed 
in the tope and T uan chuang describes its size and colour We 
have also the legend of the acquisition of this relic by a per 
secuted monk of the countr} who had gone to India on a 
pilgrimage 

The Tooth relic here mentioned was not allowed to 
remain m Kashmir and was carried away a few jears 
after Yuan chuang’s visit bj the great king &iladitya 1 

Our pilgrim goes on to describe that about fourteen h (about 
three miles) to the south of the Monastery at the Tooth tope 
was a small Monastery which contained a stand ng image of tl e 
P usa Knan tzu hai (Kuan yin P usa) To importunate earnest 
worshippers this P usa occasionally caused his golden body to 
emerge from the image 

On a mounts n above thirty It south east from th s were the 
’TUrtfo 't/i t» ‘ini b ’xwgfc thL~niuuu}fiVrj 4A l <hit Vme tfi ‘Cti^ylignam 
visit he tells us only a two storey building m one corner of it 
was inhabited and this contained thirty Brethren who were all 
students of the Mahayana system. It was in this monastery 


1 There was a sacred tooth in Kashmir in Baron Hugel s time 
The Brahmins of Baramulla m whose keeping it was declared that 
the tooth was that of an ancient jin but Hugel sa} s it was an ele 
phant s tooth “and of no great age to judge from its appearance 
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that the isastra master Sanghabhadra composed the “Shun cheng 
li lun (M JC 31 pft) To the right and left ot the monastery 
were topes to great arhats and the relics of these were all stiE 
m existence Hither monkeys and other wild animals brought 
Cowers as offerings of worship and they did this regularly^ 
it acting under instructions Many other strange things occurred 
on this mountain Thus a wall of rock would be split across 
and footprints of horses wonld be left on the top of the^moun 
tain But the latter were deceptive being tracings raad^ by the 
arhats and their novices when out on parties ol pleasure, such 
traces left by them as they rode to and fro were too numerous 
to mention Abote ten ft east of the Buddha tooth monastery 
m the steep side of the northern mountain stood a small mo- 
nastery Here the great Sastra Master So-kan ti lo fj) 

or Skandhda composed the “ Clung thih fen p up o sha lun 

The 6astra master Sanghabhadra will come before us 
again in chapter X The treatise here mentioned by the 
name “Chung-shih fen p i p‘o sha (vibhasba)-lun” does not 
seem to he known to the Buddhist canon, at least it is 
not m the existing catalogues or collections It was ap- 
parently a vibhasha, or disquisition on Vasumitra’s treatise 
already mentioned the “Chung shih fen abhidharma-lun*’ 
called also the “Abhidharma p'rn lei tsu-lun”, the Sanskrit 
original for which is gi\en as “Abhidharma piakarana 
pada Sastra” (Bun No 1292) Julien suggests “Yibhasbi- 
prakarana-p5.da as possibly the original title of Shandbila’s 
treatise This &astra master, also styled “Arhat”, of whom 
ver} little seems to be known, was also the author of the 
short but interesting treatise entitled “Shuo 1 ch‘ie-yu ju- 
abhidharma lun” But the characters for Shuo~i-ch‘te yu 
meaning “Sarvastivadin” are generally omitted and the 
work is known by its short name “Ju abhidharma-lun” 
w’mcn is in 'Sans’ioi't, according to B Nanjio, “A'b'hidhar- 
mavatara Sastra”. This retranslation of the title, however, 
maj possibly not he the correct one The hook is an 
introduction or entrance (Ju f\) to the study of the 
Abhidharma and its original title may have been some- 
thing like “AbhidbannapraveSana &astra” It is to our 
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pilgrim that xve are indebted for the Chinese translation 
of this little treatise 1 

"Within the grounds of this little monaste-v, the pilgrim tells 
u«, was a s’one tope orer the bodilv relies of an ancunt arhat. 
Thu arhat, who has been referred to alrendv, had l>een a very 
large xnan with the appetite of an elephant *o the people of 
the tune jeered at him as a glutton without a conscience Wien 
the time for bis parsing awav was near 1 c *aid one daj to the 
people — “I am «oon to Like the reriamdt-rless [to die], 1 wiOi 
to exj lain to von the excellent state to which I have personal]) 
attained” But the people onl) jeered the more and collected 
together to see what would bcfalL The arhat then addressed 
them thus— “I will now tell vou the causal connection of m) 
past and present stales In m) last cxi'Unee l>eh re this one I 
had through previous karma the l>od\ of an elephant m tho 
stable of a raja of East-Indta. While I w is there a Buddhut 
monk from Kashmir came to traael in India in search of sacred 
hooks The raja gave me to the monk to carr) his books 
home, and when I reached this countrj I died suddenl) As a 
result of m) merit from carrying tlie "acred looks I was next 
born as a human being and then enjojing the residuo of ni) 
good fortune I became a Buddhist monk in earl) lifi ” The 
arhat goes on to tell the people how ho assiduousli sought and 
at length obtained spiritual perfection Tho onl) survival from 
his former bodil) existence was his elej limtino appetite, and by 
the oxerci'e of self restraint he had reduced Ins dail) food l v 
two thirds Final!) in the prcscuco of the scoffing and un- 
believing spectators ho rose in tho air and there in tho smoko 
and blazes of a burning ccstas), he went into final extinction, and 
a tope was erected over the relics which fell to the earth 

The story here related bears considerable resemblance 
to a storj told in tlie Mahlt-ubhiishl-'-'isti a. There a 
she elephant named Mo-t'xi (or -ch'a) carries relics of tho 
Buddha from a foreign countrj to Kashmir tv here slto 
flies, she is then re-horn as a ma’le child and becoming 
a blnhshu attains arhatship But the arhat retains tho 
elephant’s appetite and requires a hu (bushel) of food 
every daj When he is about, to pass atvaj he proposes 
to explain to certain nuns lus “superior condition” hut 


i This treatise is Bun "No 1291 In the name of tlio author the 
first syllable is Sa Qjt ) instead of tho So of our text 
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they onlj jeer at him Then he tells them his history, 
and so explains his great appetite which he says he had 
moderated, reducing his daily food from a bushel and a 
half to a bushel per diem 1 The reader will lemember 
that Uttarasena brought his share of the Buddha’s relics 
home on an elephant and that the elephant died on reach 
ing a place not many miles from the capital of TJdyana 
The pilgrim goes on to relate that at a distance of above 
200 h north west from the capital was the monastery of the 
SI ang Im that is perhaps Merchant s wood Here the Sastra 
Master PitAa na (Tuma) composed an expository vibhasha 
lun (-ff Jj! JJ* ijr (inf) To the west of the capital 140 or 150 li 
north of a large river and adjoining the south side of a hill was 
a MahSsangiha Monastery with abo\e 100 inmates Here the 
Sastri Master Fo ti lo composed the “Chi cbtn lun of the Ma 
lmangika School 

Bj the words here rendered “expository viblrtsh r lun” 
the pilgnm probably only intended to describe the character 
of the Sastia not to give the name of the treatise written 
by Puma There does not seem to be an) work by this 
author in existing catalogues and collections of Chinese 
translations of Buddhist works, and we cannot be certain 
who is the Purna here mentioned A book already men- 
tioned, No 1282 in M r Bun Nanjio’s Catalogue, is referred 
by one authority to a Purna as its author 
The name of the other Sastra Mastei of this passage, 
Fo ti lo Julien thinl s may be for Bodhila In a note to 
the text the word is explained as meaning “Bodln taking” 
But nothing seems to be known either about the man or 
the “Chi chen lun’ which he composed 
It is worthy of notice that none of the Buddhist mo 
nasteries in Kashmir mentioned by Yuan chuang seem to 
have been known to other pilgrims and writers, and that 
Buddhist establishments at or near the capital, and in 
other parts of the country, mentioned by other authorities 
were apparently unknown to Yuan chuang, although they 
were evidently in existence at the time of his visit Some 


i Ablu U vib ch 42 
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of tlie viharas m Kashmir mentioned m "Wu-lJung’s Itine- 
rary were evidently of a date subsequent to that of our 
pilgrim, but several were much older. Then the pilgrim 
Suan hui, already mentioned, visited the monaster) of the 
Dragon-Tank Mountain where the 6ft0 arliats were wor- 
shipped, and this monaster) does not seem to have been 
known to our pilgrim The reader will have noted also 
that Yuan-chuang when giving the numbers of the Mo- 
nasteries and Brethren in Kashmir does not tell to which 
“ Vehicle” the Brethren were attached But we know 
from other sources that they were mainly Hlnayamsts of 
the Sarvastivudm School, although ns we learn from the 
Becords and Life there were also Maha)3nists At the 
capital the Brethren of the two “Vehicles” seem to have 
been living together, and the greatest among them, Gh'cng 
(or YaSa’) was e\ idently a Hinay mist The other Brethren 
mentioned in the Life are Visuddhasiraha and Jinabandhu 
who were Mahayamsts, Suga-(tv)mitra and Yasumitra 
who were Sarvastivadins, and Suryadcva and Jinatrata 
w ho were Mah isangihas 

PAK-NU-TS‘0 

From this (that is perhaps, the vicimtj of the capital of 
Kashmir) the pilgrim travelled, he tells us, through a difficult 
mountainous district south west for above 700 h to the Tan nu 
tso country This region he describes as being above 2000 h 
in circuit, as abounding in hills and mountain valleys with 
narrow areas ot cultivation The country yielded gram and 
flowers, sugar cane and fruits, except grapes, abounded The 
country produced the mango, the fig (here called the udumbara) 
and the plaintain and these trees were grown in orchards near 
the dwelling houses The climate was hot the people were 
daring and straight forward they wore chiefly cotton clothing, 
and the) were sincere believers m Buddhism The Buddhist 
monasteries, of which there were five were m a ruinous con- 
dition, and the country was a dependency of Kashmir In a 
monastery to the north of the capital were a few Brethren, and 
to the north of this was a wonderworking tope made of stone 
The Pan nu-ts‘o of this passage has been identified with 
the modern Punach, or Punats as the Kashmiris call it 
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according to Cunningham 1 Instead of 2000 h a| the 
circuit of the country given m some texts of the Records 
the old reading was 1000 h, and this agrees with Cun- 
ningham’s statement of the size of the district In some 
old texts of the Lift: the name is given as Pan nu-nu iso 
m ^hich the second mi may be due to a 
copyist’s carelessness, this character bemg one of the two 
characters given to indicate the sound of mi 

RAJAPURA 

Our pilgrim goes on to relate that from Punacli a journey 
south east of above 400 h brought him to the Ho-lo shc-pvAo 
(Rajapura) country This he describes as being above 4000 h 
m circuit its capital bemg above ten h in circuit It was a 
difficult country to travel m as it was very hillj with narrow 
vallejs, it was not fertile and it resembled Punach in products 
and climate and like that country it had no sovereign of its 
own and was subject to Kashmir There were ten Buddhist 
monasteries and the Brethren were few in number, there was one 
Deva Temple but the non Buddhists were very numerous 
The native annotator to our text here makes Rajapura 
to be in “North India”, but the annotator to the Fang- 
chili lepresents it as a state outside of India The country 
has been identified by Cunningham with “the petty chief- 
ship ofRajaon, to the south of Kashmir” 2 In some texts 
of the Life the direction of Rajapura fiom Punach is south 
instead of the south east of our text 
Here our pilgrim inserts the following interesting general 
observation about the countries through which he had 
lately been passing — 

“From Lamps to Rajapura the inhabitants are coarse and plain 
in personal appearance, of rude violent dispositions, with vulgar 
dialects, and of scant courtesy and little fairness, they do not 
belong to lades proper but are inferior peoples of frontier (c e 
barbarian) Btoeks” 

As to this statement we may observe that the native 
editor of the Records has referred all these countries from 


> A 6 I p 128 
J A G I p 129 
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Lamjn to Kajapura to “North India” Moreover our 
pilgrim’s remarks at the beginning of Ghuan II seem to 
indicate that he regarded all these countries as being m 
eluded m the great region called India There, however, 
he was writing as a foreigner, and here he is writing from 
the point of view of a Indian The summary character 
which he here gives of the inhabitants of these countries 
is not to he fully accepted, and it does not seem to agree 
with his own descriptions m the preceding pages 



CHAPTER IX 

(chuan n ) 

CHEH-KA (TAKKA ?) TO MATHURA 

Prom Rajapur the pilgrim proceeded sooth east down a hill 
and across a river 700 b to the ChcJt la country This was 
above 10000 b m circuit it lay between the P“t po she (Bibas) 
river on the east and the Indus on the west, the capital was 
above 20 b in circuit The crops of the country were upland 
rice and spring wheat, it yielded gold silver, bell metal {tu shh) 
copper, and iron, the climate was hot with much violent wind, 
the inhabitants had rude bad ways and a low vulgar speech, 
they wore glossy white clothing made of silk muslin &c , tew 
of them believed in Buddhism, and most served theDevas, there 
were ten Buddhist monasteries and some hundreds of t)eva 
Temples On from this country there were numerous Punyasal s 
or free rest houses for the relief of the needy, and distressed, at 
these houses medicine and food were distributed and so tra 
vellers having their bodily wants supplied did not experience 
inconvenience 

In the Life we are told that our pilgrim on leaving 
Rajapur went south east, and after a journey of two (or 
three) days ciossed the Chandrabhaga (Chenab) river to 
the city of Jayapur Here he spent a night in a non- 
Buddhist monastery outside the west gate of the city 
From this he went on to Sakai a in the Cheh kal (in one 
text Li-ka) country, from that to the city Narasimha, and 
thence eastward to a palaia wood Here he had an 
encounter with brigands and narrowly escaped with Ins 
life From the village beyond this wood he resumed bis 
journey and reached the eastern part of the Cheh ha 
country Here he found a large city, and m a mango 
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grove west of it lived a brahmin 700 years old, *>-*«* u ^ 
like a man of thirt) yeais, and hiving all his menfaKj'Tml 
bodily powers He had been a disciple of th^^^at 
Nagarjuna, and he was well acquainted with the i^crgd' 
lore of Brahmins and Buddhists TVith him Yuan-chu\j2£ 
seems to have studied the “Pai-lun” and the “Kuang-pa?' 
lun”, the latter of which our pilgrim afterwards translated 
The clause in the above passage from the Records 
rendered “they wore glossy-white clothing made of silk, 
rnuslm, «£c” is in the original yi-fa-hsien-jmi-so-uci Uao- 
she-ye-yi chao-hsia-yi (ffc jll< ££ J?r p" fr? & hi) $J] S 
& %£) This is translated by Julien “Hs s’hahillent avec 
des dtoffes d’une blancheur eclatante qu’on appelle Kiao- 
c/te ye (KaCi^eya-soie), et portent des vetements rouges 
comme le soleil levant, &c” But KauSeja, with winch 
we have met already, and chao hsia are the materials of 
the white garments worn by the people The words chao - 
hsta-yi cannot possibly he made to mean “et portent des 
vetements rouges commo le soleil levant”. Chao-hsia de- 
notes the light vapours of dawn, the eastern glow which 
heralds sunrise, But it is the name given by the Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims and writers to certain fine transparent 
fabrics which the) found in India and other foreign 
countries. Thus the dancing girls of Fu-nan are described 
as “using cliao-lma for clothing” This matennl was a 
very fine -white gauze or mushn capable of being dyed, 
it w r as soft and transparent like the fleecy vapours of 
dawn The images of the P'usas, and other Buddhist 
worthies, were often made to represent these beings as 
wearing chao hsia chim or skirts of transparent material 
Such koa vestments may be seen on many of the Buddhist 
figures found m India and depicted in books But chao- 
hsia as an article of clothing was evidently a kind of 
muslin simply fine and light 1 

« See the “T ang Shu, ch 22, 197 et al , Fo shuo t e-lo m ching, 
ch 2 (No 363, tr 653) Cf — 

“And the far up clouds resemble 
"Veils of gauze most clear and white ” 
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Further, in this passage we have the sentence beginning 
with — 1 On from this country there were numerous Punyv 
salas” For this the original is tzu Kuo yi wang to yu fu 
she (i!t |g EL fife % M ■& ) Juben translates the whole 
sentence thus — U H y avail jadis, dans ce royaume, une 
multitude de maisons de bienfaisance (Pounyagalas) ou 
Ion secourait les pauvres et les malheuieux Tantot on 
y distnbuait des medicaments tantot de la noumture 
Grace a cette resource les voyageurs ne se trouvaient 
jamais dans lembarras” This rendering quite spoils the 
authoi's statement which is to the effect that at the time 
of his travels Rest houses, at which food and medicine were 
distributed gratis abounded m Cheh ha and the countries 
of India about to be noticed These Rest houses or Fu 
she are called PunyaSalns in Chuan XII, but m the 
account of the present country the Life calls them Dharma- 
Salas Tins latter word m Pali Dhamma$ala is the name 
given to the Hall for preaching but it seems to be also 
used to designate the free Rest houses 

On his way to the capital of this country (which was probably 
also called Cheh ka) and about fourteen h south west from it 
\uan chuang came to the old capital called Sakala Some cen 
tunes previously a king named Mo hi lo ku lo (Mahtrakula) 
who had his seat of government at thjs city ruled over the 
Indians He was a bold intrepid man of great ability and all 
the neighbouring states were his vassals Vt ishing to apply has 
leisure to the stud} of Buddhism he ordered the clergy of this 
country to recommend a Brother of eminent merit to be his 
teacher But the clerg} found difhcult} in obeying the com 
mand the apathetic among them not seeking notonet}, and 
those of great learning and high intelligence fearing stern 
majest} Now at this time there was an old servant of the 
king s household who had been a monk for a long time Being 
clear and elegant in discourse and glib in talking this man was 
selected by the congregation of Brethren to compl} with the 
rojal summons This insulting procedure enraged Uie king who 
forthwith ordered the utter extermination of the Buddhist church 
throughout all his dominions "Sow the king of Magadha at 
this time Baladitja by name was a just and benevolent ruler 
and a tealous Buddhist and he rebelled agatnst the order for 
the persecution of Buddhists Wien Malnrakula proccedel to 
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invade the territory of Bateditya to reduce him to obedience 
thS latter accompanied by several myriads of his subjects with- 
drew to an island Mohirakula came in pursuit but he was taken 
prisoner On the petition of Baladitja s mother the prisoner 
was set free and allowed to go away His 3 onnger brother having 
taken possession of the throne he took refuge ta Kashmir, and 
here he repaid hospitality by treachery, and having murdered 
the King he made himself rnler Then he renewed his project 
of exterminating Buddhism, and with this view he caused the 
demolition of 1600 topes and monasteries and put to de&th nine 
kotis of lay adherents of Buddhism His career was cut short 
by his sudden death and the mr was darkened, and the earth 
quaked and fierce winds rushed forth as he went down to the 
Hell of unceasing torment. 

This passage reads like a romance founded on a basis 
of fact The Mahirakula of our pilgrim has been identi 
fled with king Milnraknla of Kashmir, and his king B ila- 
ditya of Magadha is supposed to be possibly the Kara 
Baladitya of coins 1 But there are difficulties in the waj 
of accepting these identifications There is first the differ- 
ence m the forms Mahirakula and Mihiraknla, but this 
is perhaps unimportant and need not be further noticed. 
The form Malnrakula seems to be confined to the pilgrim, 
and he may have used it to suit bis erroneous rendering 
of the name by Ja tsu or “Great Clan". But the Mihi- 
rakula of the Inscriptions began his reign m A D 616, 
while the king of whom Yuan-chuang tells lived “some 
centuries” before the pilgrim’s tune Other authorities also 
seem to place Mikirakula at a date much before A. D 616 
Thus in the “Lien hua mien chmg" or “the sutra of Lotus- 
flower face” Mihiralmla, a reincarnation of the Lotus flower- 
face arhat, appears as the King who exterminates Bud- 
dhism 'i’ll KjvpYu (K-tiahimr) atm Vreahs Vnrfc YudiWa btrwV." 
This sutra must have been composed some time before 
A D 574: the date of its translation (according to one 
account), and the contents seem to indicate that it was 

1 See Mr Fleet on HihiTaknla in Ind Ant- \ ol XV p 245 f , and 
the correspondence at p 346 f J B. A S Vol XXT p 114—5 
J P T S 1896 pp 87,110 Laurences Valley of Kashmir p 185 
* Lien hua mien ching ch 2 ((No 465) 

T 
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written long after the death of Jlihirakula It relates 
that after this event seven deva putras became incarnate 
in succession m Kashmir and that they restored Buddhism 
The meaning of this evidently is that the king was succeed 
ed by seven sovereigns who were all patrons of Buddhism 
Then in the “Fu fa tsang ym yuan clung translated A D 472 
a persecuting king called Mi lo lit (gj iDJ) that is evi 
dently Milurakula destroys the Buddhi t sacred buildings 
and slaughters the Brethren in Kapm (Kashmir) 1 He 
beheads the 23 rd and last (according to this work) of the 
great Buddhist Patriarchs by name Shih tzu ($}J -^) that 
is Simha 'This last event according to the Chih yue lu 
occurred m A D 259 2 No authority is given for this date 
and it is not to be implicitly accepted but it is interesting 
to note that the Bajatarangim makes twelve reigns inter 
vene between Kamshka and Mihirahula If we allow an 
average of 15 years for these reigns we get AD 80 + 180 
or A D 260 for the accession of Mihirakula 

The Life and Records leave the situation of the ruined 
city o£ Sahala rather uncertain The latter work tells us 
that this City was 14 or 15 h south west from the new 
capital of the situation of which however we are not told 
anything In the Life Sakala is three (or four) days’ journey 
or about 300 li (about 60 miles) south east from Rajapui 
and on the east side of the ChenSl Then the old capital 
of the Records does not appear in the Life which on the 
other hand mentions a large city on the eastern confines 
of Che Ka and this city does not appear m the Records 
Cunningham against both the Life and the Records places 
Sakala about 120 miles to the south u&t of Rajapur He 
identifies Yuan chuang s Cheh ka (or Tsekia) as name 
of a city with the rums of a large town called Asurwr 
which accord almost exactly with the pilgrim s description 
pf the new town of Tsekia’ This Asarur is “exactly 
112 miles distant from Rajaon (Rajapur; in a direct line 


• Fu ia taang yin yuan-chwg eh 6 (No 1310) 
' Ch yue lu cA -3 t 
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drawij on the map”, that is, 112 miles to the south-west 
of Rajapur. But it *is very 1 evident that Yuan-chuangs 
journey from the latter to .the capital hf Cheh-Ka was a 
zig-zag one always, however, tending eastward, and Asarur 
cannot he the pilgrim’s capital of that country t 

In Sakala was a Buddhjst monastery with above 100 Brethren 
all adherents of the Hin&yana system In. this Monastery P usa 
Yasubandhu composed tbe“Sheng yi ti-lun” OJi ^ %% !&)• A 
tope beside this monastery marked a place where the Four Fast 
Buddhas had preached, and there were footprints where they 
had walked np and down 

The Sastra here ascribed to Yasubandhu does not seem 
to be known to the Buddhist collections Julien restores 
the Sanskrit name as u Param5.rtha satya &3stra’\ hut this 
is only a probable conjecture t 

The C/ieh-ko $s) of this passage is Lih in 

one teat of the Life, and this latter form is found m other 
works. It is possible that the original for both transcrip- 
tions was a word like Tikka or Tekka, ch and l sounds 
being both used to represent the t of Sanskrit. *The term 
in our text has been restored as Tcheka, Takka and Taki. 
It designated a country which was not in India, but was 
one of the foreign states which lay between Lampa and 
India, and should have been included in the pUgnpi’s 
general survey at the end of the last cJitian. 1 

CHI-NA-P‘UH TI. 

From the Che ka (or Tekka) district 'iuan chuang continued 
his journey going eastward for above 50 0 li and came to the 
country which he calls Ckt na-p’uh ti (rg $f) 1? Zs) This di- 
strict was above 2000 h and its capital 14 or 15 h in circuit it 
produced good crops of gram but did not abound in trees the 
inhabitants had settled occupations and the national revenue 
was abundant the climate was warm and the inhabitants had 
feeble timid ways » The learning of the people embraced Bud 
dhism and secular knowledge, and orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
had each its adherents There were ten Buddhist monasteries 
and nine Deva Temples 


1 For this country see A '6 I p„ 179 
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The Chinese annotator here has translated the lyime of 
the country by ffan-feng (§| and Julien, who reads 
the characters of the name as Tchi-na po-ti gives the 
Sanskrit original as “Tchinapata”, meaning “Lord of China”. 
.But Han-feng means China-fief not China lord, and the 
characters for p‘uh-ti cannot be taken to represent pah. 
They evidently stand for bhukti winch is translated bj 
fmg in the sense of possession, portion 1 So Chma-bhnkti 
is the China-allotment, and the China-bhuhti de£a was the 
district assigned to China, that is to the China hostage 
according to Yuan-cliuang’s story 

One of the ten monasteries here mentioned was, accord- 
ing to the Life, called T'u-she-sa-na, which perhaps stands 
for TosliSsan meaning “Pleasure-giving 3 ’. This monastery 
was apparently at the capital, and Yuan-chuang found m 
it a monk emment for learning and piety The name of 
this monk was Vmitaprabha, and he was the son of an 
Indian pnnce This monk was the author of two commen- 
taries on Abhidharma works, and Yuang-chuang remained 
here fourteen months studying with him various Abhidkarma 
treatises 

Going back to the narrative in the Records we have 
the pilgrim’s explanation how the name China-hhukti came 
to be given to this region. 

■When Kamshkn was reigning the fear of ins name spread to 
man} regions bo far even as to the outlyrng vassals of China to 
the west of the Yellow River One of these vassal states being 
in fear sent a hostage to the court of Ling Kamshka, (the hostage 
being apparently a son of the roler of the state) The Ling 
treated the hostage with great kindness and consideration, allowing 
him a separate residence for each of the three seasons and pro- 
viding him with a guard of the four kinds of soldiers This 
d&ttvtt &rrgtg *s? « Ah? seaview letgdeaof tfif Ah? ior 

hence it was called Chtnahhnktt The pilgrim proceeds to relate 
how Peaches and Pears were unknown in this district and the 
parts of India beyond until they were introduced by the “China 


♦ * Sanskrit Chinese Vocabularj In the C text of the Life instead 
of p u we have -km ({£.), hot tbs may be only a copjist's mistake 
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hostage HeDce he tells as peaches were called “Chinam and 
pears were called “China rajapatra 

The Sanskrit names here given for the peach and the 
pear seem to be known only from tins narrative Later 
authorities tell us that these fruits are indigenous in the 
country, and the whole story of the hostage is possibly 
an invention. One Sanskrit name for the peach is given 
m a glossary as aru and this name is still in use and a 
name for the pear is given as tanasn but this word does 
not seem to be known Further the “China" known to 
the people of India before the arrival of Chinese pilgrims 
and afterwards was apparently not the “Flowery Middle 
Country", but rather a region occupied by a tribe living 
to the west of the Chinese empire, far west of the Yellow 
River This “China” was watered by the rivers Sita and 
Chahsku and it was one of the countries in the north east 
The name was afterwards extended to the “Flower} Land” 
apparently by tbe Buddhist writers and translators of 
India and Kashmir Our pilgrim tells his readers that 
the people of Chmabbuhti had great respect for tbe “East 
Land” and that pointing to him they said one to another — 
“He is a man of the country of our former king’ 
Cunningham thinks that the capital of this country may 
be represented by tbe present Patti “a large and very 
old town situated 27 miles to the north east of Kasur and 
10 miles to tbe west of the Bias nveT” 1 But notwithstand- 
ing the presence of the ubiquitous bnck bats and old 
wells, this proposed identification need not be seriously 
considered It is not at all probable that the name 
ChmabhukU was ever generally known or used for the 
district to which it is applied by the pilgrim He seems 
indeed to be the only authority for the name Not only 
so but a copyist’s error in transcribing it has unfortuna- 
tely been perpetuated In the Life, and in one place in 
the old texts of the Records the first syllable of the word 
was left out by mistake It was evidently this mistake 
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which led to the use of Nap till ti instead of Chi na puh ti 
as the name for the country next to Tekka in the Fang 
chih and in maps and treatises of later times 

tamasAva^a 

From the capital of Chinabhukt) the pilgrim went south east 
above 600 h to the Ta mo sufa na (Tamasavana) Monastery 
This had above 300 Brethren of the Sarvastivadin School who 
kd strict pure lives and were thorough students of the Hmayana 
Here each of the 1000 Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa assembles a 
congregation of devas and men and preaches the profound ex 
cellent Religion Here also in the 300 y ear after Sakyamam 
Buddha s nirvana the &astramaster Ea to yen na composed hi3 
“Fa chih lun This monastery had an Asoka tope above 200 feet 
high beside which were the spots on which the hour Past 
Buddhas had sat and walked op and down Small topes and 
large caves in unknown number succeeded each other closely 
all having relics of arhats who since the beginning of this kalpa 
here passed away for ever Surround ng the Hill Monastery for 
a circuit of twenty li were hundreds »Dd thousands of Buddha 
relic toy es very close together 

In the Life the distance from the capital of Chinabhukti 
to the Tamasavana monastery m 50 It or only one tenth 
of the distance here given Our pilgrim’s Ta mo sufa na 
is undoubtedly the Tamasavana (or T imasavana) or 
“Daitness wood of other authors This was apparently 
the name both of the monastery and of the district in 
which it was situated The monastery must have been at 
an early date a noted seat of Buddhism as Brethren from 
it were among the great Doctors invited by Jang Asoka 
to Ins Council The description of the summoning of this 
Council is given m several treatises from one original 
apparently It is interesting to note the agreement and 
difference of these treatises in the matter of the Tamasa 
vana In the Divyavadana the reading is “Tamasa vane” 
and the A yu wing clung in agreement with this has Ah 
hn or Darkness wood , the interpretation given by oui 
pilgrim But the Tsa a-han ching instead of TamasSvana 
has To po p oh which is evidently for Tapova the original 
being probably Tapovana In the A yti wang chuan the 
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“dhirgs Tamasavane” is rendered b) Chon ye tvu tiei lit 
“da) night fearless”, that is, the brave of the Day night 1 
The phrase in ordinary Chinese would mean “day and 
night without fear’, but here the term chon ye is used in 
the sense of “the darkness of day” It corresponds to the 
chow an or “Day darkness” of another treatise and both 
terms evidently stand for Tamasa 2 
With reference to this Monastery we read that the 
Buddha accompanied by the faithful yahska Yajrapam 
passed over a dark green wood on his way through the 
air to convert the Dragon king Apalala Addressing the 
\aksba Buddha prophecied that in that place 100 )ears 
after his decease a vihaia would be elected to be called 
‘Darkness wood” which should be preeminent for absorbed 
meditation. 3 

The Sastra master here called Kaio yen na (Katyayana) 
was Katyayamputra, and his Sistra here mentioned exists 
m two Chinese translations one of which is b) our pilg- 
rim * 

For the words m the text here interpreted as meaning — 

‘ Surrounding the Hill monastery for a circuit of twenty 
li were hundreds and thousands of Buddha relic topes very 
close together”, Julien has — “Les couvents, qui s’elfcvent 
tout autour de la montagne occupent un circuit de vmgt 
li On compte par centaines et par milhers les stoupas 
qui renferment des che li (Qanras leliques) du Bouddha 
Ils sont tres rapproches et confondent mutuellement leur 
ombre” This rendering seems to be inadmissible and to 
give a meaning \ cry different from what the author intend 
ed to convey Yuan chuang does not make the absurd 
statement that there were Buddhist monasteries for twenty 
li all round a lull, hut he tells us that there were thousands 
of lelic topes all round the “Hill monastery ’ The “Hill 

( » Divyav p 399 A yu wang ching ch 3 Isa a ban ching ch 23- 
A yu waDg chuan eh 1 (chou ye wa wei -gl) 

5 Ta chuang yen lun ch d (No 1182) chow an f s 1 
a Sar Yin \ao shih ch 9 
* Bun No 1273 127o 
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monastery” was the Tamasavana; and it was so callfd by 
the pilgrim because it was isolated, and not subject to a 
superior establishment This use of the word eh an (ilj) 
in the senses of uild, independent, rustle is very common, 
and the phrase shan-J a-lan meets us agam m these Records. 
The monastery Tamasavana as our pilgrim describes it 
was a spacious comprehensive establishment. It had accom- 
modation for 300 Brethren it contained a tope and sacred 
places of the Buddhas, and the caves and memorial topes 
of numerous deceased arhats, and then all round it for 
twenty U were many thousand Buddha relic topes. In other 
treatises the establishment is called a Wood or Hill, and 
it was evidently different in charactei from ordinary viharas. 

SHE LAN-TA LO (JALANDHARA) 

From Tamasavana a journey of obout 140 ft north east brought 
the pilgrim to the She lan ta to (J alandbara) country This conn- 
try was above 1000 h east to west and 800 h north to south, 
and its capital was twelve or thirten /» in circuit. The region 
yielded much upland nee with other gram, trees were widely 
spread, and fruits and flowers abounded , the climate was warm , 
the people had truculent ways and a mean contemptible appear- 
ance, but they were in affluent circumstances There were above 
50 monasteries with more than 2000 Brethren who made special 
studies in the Great and lattle Vehicles There were three 
Deva Temples with more than 500 professed non Buddhists of 
the Pasnpata sect. A former king of this country had been a 
patron of non Buddhistic systems, afterwards he met an arhat and 
learning Buddhism from him became a realous believer Thereup- 
on the king of “ilid India” appreciating his sincere faith gave 
him sole control of matters relating to Bnddhism in all India. 
In this capacity (as Protector of the Faith) the king of Jalandhara 
rewarded and punished the monks without distinction of persons 
and without private feeling. He also travelled through all India 
-tipp-s sr zxistMJ&mir Ji 1 jrarad /da av 

The She-fan-fa-Io of this passage was long ago Testored 
as Jalandhara, the name of a city and district in the north 
of the Panjab 1 But it may he noted that the Life here 
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and Jhe Fang-chik have She-lan-ta-m as if for Jalandhana 1 ; 
in another passage the Life lias SheJan-ta, and this is 
the form of the name used by I-ching ! . In the Sung pil- 
grim’s itinerary the name is given Tso-lan-t'o-la (;£ j3] ft 
£[) that is, Jalandhana 5 . 

Of the 60 Monasteries here mentioned one was doubtless 
the Nagaradhana vihfira mentioned in the Life. In it 
Yuan-chuang found the learned Brother named Chandra- 
varma with whom he spent four months studying the 
“Chung-shih-fen-vibhashn”, or Commentary on the “Chung- 
sliih-fen-Abhidharma-lun” already noticed. 

Our pilgrim, it will be noticed, represents the Brethren 
in this district as “making special studies in the Maha- 
yana and Hlnayuoa”. His words are ta-hsiao-trh-sheng- 
chuan-men-hsi-hsio zi H ^ £Jt). These words 

are translated by Julien— “que l’4tude particulit-re du 
grand et du petit Tehicule partage en deux classes distinc- 
tcs”. This is a very unhappy rendering and the inter- 
polation of the words “partage en deux classes distinctes” 
is unwarranted and spoils the author’s statement. Wliat 
he wished us to unterstand was that the Brethren in the 
various Monasteries devoted themselves as they pleased 
to particular lines of study in the Mahdyanist and Hlna- 
yanist books. 

According to the Life our pilgrim revisited Jalandliara, 
and on that occasion was well treated by the king of 
“North-India” who had his seat of government in the city 
with this name. The king is called Wu-ti or "Wu-ti-to 
(J 7 iiS §) restored as Udito. It was evidently the same 
king w’ho treated courteously, and entertained hospitably, 
another Chinese pilgrim whose name was Hsilan-ehao 
(3&M) 1 whom we have met already. 


* Life ch. 6 and J. I. p. 260 — 1. 

"* Hsi-yu-cViu, cTt.l and Chavannes Memoires pp. 14, 16 and notes, 
a Ma L L, eh. 338. 

4 Hsi-yii-ch'ia 1. c. 
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KU LTJ TO 

From Jalandhara the pilgrim travelled north east, across moan 
tains and ravines by hazardous paths for above 700 It and came 
to the country which he calls Kulto Ihis region which was 
above 3000 h m circuit was entirely surrounded bj mountains 
Its capital was 14 or la h in circuit It bad a rich soil and 
yielded regular crops and it bad a nch vegetation abounding 
in fruits and flowers As it was close to the Snow Mountains it 
had a great quant ty of valuable medicines It yielded gold 
silver red copper crjstal lenses and bell metal (teu shih) The 
climate grew gradually cold and there was little frost or snow 
There were in the country twenty Buddhist Monasteries with 
above 1000 Brethren of whom the most were Mahay amsts a 
few adhering to the Schools (that is belonging to the HinaySna 
system) Of Deva Temples there were fifteen and the professed 
non Buddhists lived pell mell On both sides of the steep moun 
tain passes were caves [which had been) the lodging places of 
arhats and nsbis In this country was a tope erected by Asoka 
to mark the place at which the Buddha on his vis t to the 
d str ct had preached and received members into his church 

In the statement here made about the climate of the 
country the words “grew gradually cold” are in the on 
gmal c?»en 7ian ($j tg) This is the reading of the A. and 
C tests hut the B and D texts mstead of chien have yu 
(ij£) meaning passing exce*sne which is manifestly wrong 
The latter was the readmg of Julten s text and as it did 
not suit the words which follow — “there was little (irei 
$$) frost or snow , he decided to substitute cheng 
for the uei of his text. He then translates — “ll tombe 
souvent du gme et de la neige But this violent altera 
tion seems to Tie unnecessary and uei is the readmg of 
all the texts 

In the Bang chih the name of this country is given as 
-Kti lit to lo and also Ku lu to Cunningham considers that 
the distance and "bearing of the district from Jalandhara 
correspond 1 exactly with the position of KttUu in the 
upper valley of the Byas river’, and he regards it as the 
Kuluta of other writers 1 This latter term is the name 


* Ancient Geography of Ind a p 14° 
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of aecountiy in the north-west division of the Bnhat Sam- 
hita 1 As the Sanskrit word liila means, along with other 
things a heap or collection tlio Ku-lu-to country is perhaps 
the Chi chi (fj\ fl) or “Accumulation” district of the Sar- 
vata Vmaja Buddha there goes from the Tamasavana 
to the Chi-chi district where he converts and receives 
into his church a Tahsha who afterwards builds a mona- 
stery The district also obtained a relic of the Buddha’s 
body for which a tope was built called the Chi- chi Tope 2 

The pilgrim now tells as of two countries which he did not 
visit. Going north, he writes, from Kuluto for above 1800 /» 
jou come to the Ko hu lo country still farther north above 
2000 U was the 2Io lo so (or sha) country , the roads being verj 
bad and cold 

Cunningham regards the Lo-hu-lo of this passage as 
“clearly the Lho-ijul of the Tibetans and tbe Lahnl of 
the people of Kullu and other neighbouring states”. The 
pilgrim’s Mo-lo-so, Cunningham says — “must certainly be 
LadaL” He regards tbe so of the name as a mistake for 
2i*o t and Mo lo-p'o, he sajs, would give us Mar-po “the 
nctual name of the province of Ladak”. A note to our 
Chinese text here tells us that another name forMolo-so 
was Sanp'o-ha The two countries here mentioned were 
of course outside of India 

SHE-TO-TTF-LTJ. 

From Kuluto the pilgrim travelled south, Over a high mountain 
and across a great nver, for above 700 h and reached the coun- 
try called She to tu lit This was above 2000 bin circuit, bounded 
on the west by a large river (supposed to be tbe Sutlej) and its 
capital was 17 or 18 h in circuit It was an a agricultural and 
fruit producing country, and yielded much gold, silver, and other 
precious substances The inhabitants were m good circumstances 
and led moral hves observing social distmctione and adhering 
devoutly to Buddhism In and about the capital were ten mona 
stenes but they were desolate and the Brethren were very few 
About three U to the south east of the capital was an Asoka 


* Ind Ant Yol XXII p 182 
s Sav Via Yao shih, ch $ 
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tope shore 200 feet high and beside it were traces of spt£s on 
■which the Four Past Buddhas had sat end -walled up and down 

Nothing seems to be known of the country and city 
here described, and the suggestions for identification re- 
qxuring some tampering with the text are not of much 
value 1 The restoration of the name as Satadru has been 
generally accepted, bnt the transcription seems to require 
rather Sat a dure, and this is perhaps better than Satadru 
which is the name of a river (the -Sutlej) the characters, 
however, may represent Satadru. 

P 0 LI-YE TA LO (PARYATRA) 

From Satadru the pilgrim proceeded south we*t, and after a 
journey of over 800 It reached the country called Po-li-ye ta la 
(Paryatra) This country was above 3000 and its capital about 
14 h in circuit. It had good crops of spring wheat and other 
grain including a peculiar kind of nee which in 60 days was 
ready for cutting Oxen and sheep were numerous and fruits 
and flowers were scarce the climate was hot and the people 
had harsh ways they did not esteem learning and were not 
Buddhists The king who was of the Fci &}e (.Vj^ |f) (Taisya 
stock was a man of courage and military skill There were eight 
Buddhist monasteries in a bad state of rum the Brethren who 
were very few m number were Hinayamsts There were above 
ten Deva Temples and the professed non Buddhists were above 
1000 in number 

The district here described has been identified by M 
Remand “with Paiyatra or Bairat” and this identification 
has been accepted 2 

The rice of this conntry which grew and npened in 
60 days conld not have been the ordinary npland or dry 
nee, as Jo thinks, for that was well known to the pilgrim 
as a product of his own country and of several lands 
through which he had recently passed It mnst have been 
a special variety, as the Cochin China nee, to which Jnlien 
refers, is a peculiar vanety 


* See Jnlien HI p 33o A.G I p 144 
1 J alien III. p 336 A G I p 337, 
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MATHUKA 

From paryatra, the pilgrim continues, a journey of above 600 h 
eastwards brought him to the country called Ho (or to 

(or Mathura). 

This name is translated in some Chinese glossaries by 
“Peacock”, as if Mayura It is also said to be derived 
from madhu honey, as if the spelling of tko name 
were Madhuri M r Growse considers that the nord is proba 
bly connected with the Sanskrit root math, “to churn”, 
“the chum forming a prominent feature in all poetical 
descriptions of the local scenery” « In connection with 
this it is interesting to observe that in a Buddhist scrip 
ture a sick bhiLsbu is represented as unablo to obtain 
milk at Matlrar i * There was also a story of a great 
giant Madhu from whom the name of the city and district 
was derived This also points to the form Madhuri. 

loan chuang describes the country of Mathura as being above 
6000 h m circuit, its capital being above twenty h in circuit 
The soil be says was very fertile and agncnlturo was the chief 
business mango trees were grown in orchards at the homesteads 
of the people there were two kinds of this fruit one small and 
becoming yellow when ripe, and the other large and remaining 
green. The country produced also a fine stnped cotton cloth 
and gold its climate was hot the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants were good the people believed in the working of 
karma and paid respect to moral and intellectual eminence 
There were in the district above twenty Buddhist monasteries, 
and above 2000 Brethren who were diligent students of both 
“Vehicles There were also five Deva Temples and the pro 
fessed adherents of the different non - Baddhut sects Uved 
pell mell ^ 

"When Pa hsien visited tins country he also found 20 
monasteries but he estimated the number of Brethren As 
about 3000 5 * 

"We now come to a passage which presents some serious 
difficulties It seems to be faulty both m form and suh 


1 Growse s Mathura p ”3 (2<* ed ) See below p 311 

2 A yu wang ehing ch 9 
* Fa kuo chi eh 13 
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stance v and it has perplexed native scholars For^ the 
present we may render it as follows 

There are three topes all built by Asoka very numerous traces 
left by the Four Past Buddhas topes (or a tope) for the relics 
of the following holy disciples of Sakya Ju lai viz Sanputra, 
Mudgalaputra Purnamaitnyamputra Upali Ananda and Rahula 
topes for Manju^n and the other P usas In the “Three Longs 
of every year and on the six Fastdays of every month the 
Brethren with mutual rivalry make np parties and taking matt 
rials of worship with many valuables repair to the images of 
their special patrons The Abhidharma Brethren offer worship 
to Sanputra the Samadhists to Mudgalaputra the Sutralsts to 
Purnamaitnyamputra the Vinayiats to Upali the bhikshums to 
Ananda and the sramaneras to Rahula and the Mahayamsts to 
the vanous P usas On these days the topes vie with each other 
in worship banners and sunshades are displayed the incense 
makes clouds and the flowers are scattered in showers sun and 
moon are obscured and the mountain ravines convulsed the king 
and his statesmen devote themselves to good works , 

The difficulties of this passage begin with the first sen 
tence and a native scholar took from the paragraph a 
very different meaning from that here given. He under 
stood the author to state that there were three Asoka 
topes viz one for the numerous traces left by the Four 
Past Buddhas one for the holy disciples of the Buddha 
and one for the Pusas There is something to be said 
m favour of this interpretation hut it does not quite suit 
either the construction or the context 'With the present 
interpretation we have the bald statement that there were 
three Asoka topes The Fang chih places these within 
the capital, but our text does not give any information 
as to their .situation, or structure, or the puiposes for 
which they were erected So also the next clause — “very 
many traces of the Four Past Buddhas ’ — seems to require 
lA At* krtflii niftier ftie — '“viz a tope ioi” tfi ftre tTumuKb 
scholar, or the “On montre” which Julien prefixes i Then , 
a3 to the topes for ,the relics of the great disciples the 
term for relics is t shen (,3 i%) lit “left bodies”, an4 
Julien translates 1 shen stupa by “Divers stoupas jrenfer 
mant les corps’ But 1 shen here, as m other passages, 
means only the ashes bones or other relics left after crem 
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ation, shen being used as the equivalent of the Sanskrit 
worif for body, Sarlra, which is also used in the sense of 
a “bodily relic”. Then we have tins difficulty, that not 
only was no one of the great disciples here named buried 
at Mathura, but also there is no authority for stating that 
the relics -of any one of them were conveyed to this district. 
Moreover, ‘as the Fang-'chih points out, Rilhula was suppos- 
ed not to have tasted death. ^This treatise, accordingly 
suggests that the word for body (shSn) should not be taken 
here in ils ordinary, sense, but should be unterstood as 
meaning a visible symbol, such as an image or other likeness. 
The reader will observe that our pilgrim represents the 
worshippers as paying reverence) not to the topes, but to 
images or pictures apparently set up for the occasion. 
Fa-hsien in bis general survey of “Mid-India” including 
the MathurS district, tells us that at the Buddhist vihSras 
there were topes to Sariputra, MadgalySyana (Yuan-chnang’s 
Mudgalaputra), Anauda, and to the Sutras, the Yinaya, 
and the Abhidharma. To some of these topes services 
were offered, but be describes the Sr&maneras ns making 
offerings to Rahula not to his tope, and he describes the 
Mahayanists as offering worship to “PrajuaparamitS, 
Manjuiri, and Kuan-shi-yin ” 1 

Then our pilgrim is perhaps wrong in representing the 
Abhidharmists as worshipping Suriputra, the SamSdhists 
as worshipping Mudgalaputra, and the Sutra Brethren as 
worshipping Puma-Maitriyaniputra. Sariputra was dis- 
tinguished among the disciples for his great spiritual wis- 
dom or prajiia, but he had nothing to do with the'Abhi- 
dharma, which did not come into existence until after his 
iiViiku ivirs greafi in magic, ni* 

his superhuman powers, but not in Bamadhl. ' 'Maitriyttni- 
putra is sometimes praised as a good expounder of the Master’s 
teaching* but he is not specially associated with the sufras. 

^Julien , takes* ‘Manju^ri to be one of the holy disciples 
of the “Buddha, •> and the author of Fang-chih; and others 
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have taken tie Bams meaning out of the text . Bnt^Ian 
juftl was not a human being he iras one of the great 
Bodhisattras, often figuring as first or chief of all these 
Mahay ana creations 

This passage falls ns that the Brethren went in parties 
to offer worship to their respective patrons m tlie “Three 
Longs” of the yeAr* and the Six Fast (Jays of each morfth 
JBy the “Thre^ Longg* we are probably to understand thd 
first fifth, and ninth months* of each year which were 
called the “Three Long Months” and the “Three Long 
Fasts”. The Six Fast dayk Were the 8 ,h , 14 th , 15 th of each 
half month or the 8*, 14** l5 ,h T 23 th * 29 th 30‘ h of each 
month This has been made known to us by Jut ien ivho 
obtained his inforniatioi) from* a late Chinese Budclhist 
compilation In this work under the heading “Nme* Fast 
Days” we find the above three month fasts and six monthly 
day fasts given as making ’up the “Nine Fast-days ’ This 
seems to be rather a peculiar way of reckoning and Julien 
gets over the difficulty by changing month into “in the 
month”, and making the “nme Fast-days literally nme 
days But then, what is to be done with the Fasts called 
the “Three long months ’ or “Three long Fasts’ ? The 
reason for the religious observance of these periods by 
the Buddhist clergy and laity is given in several books 
In the three months specified Indra (or according to 
some Yisvanntra, or according to others the four Deva- 
Hjas) by means of secret emissanes made a careful exa 
mination into the conduct and modes of life of the in- 
habitants of Jambudvlpa (India) So all the people of 
that continent were on their best behaviour in these months, 
they abstained from flesh and wine, and even from Jbod 
lawful m ordinary times, and they offered *Voi ship and 
practised good works. They also kept holiday and visit- 
ed the shnnes of their divinities to pray for 'earthly 
blessings In these months there were no executions of 
criminals and no slaughter of animals was allowed 1 Thus 
» To shuo chat chtng (No 6”7) Shth ahth jao lan ch 3 Fo tau 
t ung chi ch 33 (bo lGSt) 
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the “Three Long Fasts” were evidently in their origin a 
popufai lather than a Buddhistic institution, and Buddhism 
may have adopted them to a certain extent as a matter 
of expediency. They are never mentioned, howevei, in the 
canonical treatises 

, The “Six Fast days of eveiy Month” weie also populai 
leligious holidays before the time of the Buddha Accord- 
ing to some accounts theso days, like the three months, 
were devoted by Indra’s messengers to a roving inspection 
of the moral and religious conduct of the people of India 1 . 
The people on their part were careful on these days to 
fast, and offer worship, And do good works, in the hope 
of receiving material recompense such as fine weathei and 
good crops This sort of observance was called the “Cow- 
herd’s Fast”. But the Panvrajahas of the Tlrthikas 
devoted these six days to the public reading of their 
scriptures, and the Buddha followed their example He 
ordained that on these days tho Piatunoksha should be 
lecited m a select congregation of tbe Brethren, and be 
seems also to have appointed the reading of the Dharma 
on these days, the TJposatha days, to the people 2 
Our pilgrim is apparently wrong in representing the 
Buddhist Brethren as spending the first, fifth, and ninth 
months in the manner here indicated The fifth month 
was part of the Retreat from the rains, and the Biethren 
could not break up Retreat for a whole month and go away 
to a tope or a monastery to pay respect to their special 
patrons and enjoy themselves with their companions Fa- 
hsien makes the festival of Patron-worship occur once a 
year after Retreat, each set having its own day, and this 
vs. tELive bkaty be, tbsa Y’lia tJwamg* ww-wreA, 

According to Fa hsien also it was the people who provided 
the illuminations and flowers for the topes while the clergy 
preached. These topes, moreover, in his nanative through- 
out the region of which he is writing weie apparently 


i Ssu t‘ien warg clung (No 722) Tseng yi a lian clung ch 16 
* ‘Yinaya Texts’ (S B E ) Vol 1 pp 239, 240 
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attached to or near monasteries, but the topes of our pil 
gum’s account do not seem to have been connected with 
any Buddhist establishment 

Returning to our pilgrim’s descuption of this district 
we read that — 

going east from the capital five or six h one comes to a “hill 
monasterj ” the chamber of which was quarried in a steep hank, 
a narrow defile being used to form its entrance This monastery 
had been made by the venerable Upagupta and it enclosed a 
tope with a finger nail relic of the Buddha Through the north 
rock wall of the monastery was a cave above 20 feet high by 
30 feet wide, within which were piled np fine four inch slips of 
wood (that is, tallies) When the Venerable TJpagupta was 
preaching and converting, every married couple which attained 
arhatship put down a tally here but for single members of families 
although they became arhats no record of the fact was kept 

The -words for “a hill-monastery” in this passage are 
yi-shan-ka-lan and Juhen translates them “un ha lan situe 
sur une montagne” As has been seen a “hill La-lan” was 
a rural non-descript vihara not attached to any supenoi 
establishment Then Julien makes the pilgrim locate the 
Tally-cave “dans une caveme qui est au nord de ce ha 
lan ” The text has ka-lan-pei-yen-hsien-yu-shih-shtl t 

Hi -It Jw F«] W 'G jIE) that 1S > m the steep rock on the north 
of the ka-lan is a cave The word yen does not mean 
une caierne but a steep wall of rock, and the entrance 
to the Tally-cave was through the lock which formed the 
north side of the Yihara-Cave This interpretation of the 
text will be found to agree with descriptions given m 
other treatises 

The site of the Upagupta monastery, as we may call 
the Hill la-lan, of our author’s narrative was apparently 
the place called the Urumanda (or Urumanda or Runt- 
manda) Hill, and the Rimurunda of M* Rockhill’s Tibetan 
text. The name Uiumanda is rendered m Chinese by 
“Great Cream” (;fc ££! its literal signification 1 , and 
near the hill there was a “Gieat Cream” town or village 
To describe or indicate this lull vanous forms of ex- 
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piession are used Thus seen from a distance it was “an 
azure stieak”, it was also a “line of gieen finest”, and a 
wood of green trees” On or at this hill, accoiding to 
some authorities the brothers Nafa and Bata constructed 
the Natabita vihara to which they afterwards invited Upa- 
gupta when he came to live at Mathura This is suppos 
ed to be the “Hill ka lan” of our pilgrim but it may 
have been a separate establishment This “Hill ha lan” 
was evidently the house or viliaia of TJpagupta on the 
TJrumanda hill, and it was probably a laige natuial cave 
improved by art to constitute a monastery Connected 
with the monastery was the cave in which the disciples 
converted by Upagupta’s teaching on then attainment of 
ai hat ship deposited each a slip of wood or bamboo 1 This 
cave is also represented as a ‘made house” hut this is 
evidently a mistake* Its dimensions vary m different 
books, one authority making it 18 cliou long, by 12 chon 
wide, and 7 chon high 9 In oui pilgrim’s description we 
should probably regard ‘ above 20 feet high” as a mistake 
for “above 20 feet long” other writers giving the length as 
24 or 27 feet, the height being about 9 or 10 feet Then 
Yuan chuang’s statement, that tallies were kept only of 
married couples attaining arhatship is veiy silly and does 
not agiee with the accounts m other Chinese books 
Accoiding to these every one who through TJpagupta's 
teaching and guiding became an arhat added Ins tally 
to the pile TJpagupta had marvellous success as a 
Buddlnst missionary at Mathuia he converted many thou 
sands of lay people and through him 18 000 disciples 
attained arhatship "When. he. died all the tallies, depesitr 
ed by these arhats were taken away and used at his ere 
mation 4 Yet Yuan chuang would have us believe that he 
saw them still filling up the cave 

‘ Sar 1 in A ao sbib ch Q 

1 A ju wang ebuan ch o 

s Sar Vjd L c The shoi (l}f) was about l'/j foot See also A 
yu wing clung ch 6 

* Sar Yin 1 c TSr S 14 f 
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In some books the hill on which was the Natabata- 
vihSra occupied by TJpagupta is called Sira or tfsira, 
although we also have mention of the USira hill without 
any reference to a cave or monastery i This Dsira lull 
was at the side of the “Urumanda Hill” and the latter 
name may have included the two hills and the wood or 
forest adjoining 

General Cunningham considered the site of UpaguptVs 
monastery to be that of the Id gah 01 Katra of the present 
Muttra, and this opinion has been adopted by others 
But it is undoubtedly wrong A later investigator, 
M r Growse, writes “General Cunningham m his Archeo- 
logical Report, has identified the Upagupta monasterv 
with the Yasa vihara inside the Katra but m all proba 
bility he would not now adhere to this theory, for, at the 
time when he advanced it he had never visited the J£an- 
kali Tila, and was also under the impression that the 
Fort always had been, as it now is, the centre of the city 
Even then, to mamtain his theory, he was obliged to have 
recourse to a very violent expedient, and m the text of 
the Chinese pilgrim to alter the word ‘east’ to ‘west’, because, 
he writes, “a mile to the east would take us to the low 
ground on the opposite bank of the Jamuna, where no 
ruins exist”, forgetting apparently Fa Hian’s distinct state- 
ment that in his time theie were monasteries on both 
sides of the river, and being also imaware that there are 
heights on the left bank at Isapur and Malnban, where 
Buddhist remains have been found The topographical de- 
scriptions of the two pilgrims may he reconciled with existing 
facts without any tampering with the text of the narrative 
Takmg the Katra, or the adjoining shrine of Bhutesvar, 
as the omphalos of the ancient city and the probable site 
of tbe great stupa of Sariputra, a short distance to the 
east will bring us to the Kankali Tila, 1 e the monastery 
of TJpagupta” 1 2 This is very positive but not quite con- 
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uncyig, and where did M r Growse get his “great stupa of 
£> 'input! a ” 9 

This Upagupta monastery is appaiently the “Cream- 
village” vihara of a Tmaya treatise, one of the many 
Buddhist establishments mentioned as being in the Mathura, 
district 1 It may also perhaps he the Guha vihara of the 
Lion Pillai inscriptions 2 We find it called the Nafika 
sangharama, and the Nafabafa (01 !Natibati)'Vihara, as 
already stated, and the Natabhatikuranyliyatana of the 
Divyavadana . 3 It was evidently ra a lull among trees and 
not fai from the city of Mathura, but Tuan-cbuang seems 
to be the only authority for placing it about a mile to the 
east of the city This would apparently put the Urumanda 
hill on the east Bide of the Jumna, and the situation 
assigned to the Monkey Tope in the next paragraph agrees 
with this supposition 

The pilgrim’s narrative proceeds to state that to the south-east 
of the cave (that is the Cave monastery) and 24 or 25 h (about 
five miles) from it was a large dned up pond beside which was 
a tope This was the place Yuan chuang tells U9, at which 
when the Buddha was OQce walking up and down a monkey 
offered lnm some honey The Buddha caused the honey to be 
mixed with water and then distributed among his disciples 
Hereupon the monkey gambolled with delight, fell into the pit 
(or ditch) and died and by the religious ment of this offering 
was born as a human being 

The story of a monkey or a flock, of monkeys (or apes) 
presenting wild honey to the Buddha is told with varia- 
tions in several Buddhist scriptures In some the 
scene of the story is laid near Yai&ik 4 (and oui pil- 
grim, it win be seen, te'us of a troop ol monkeys offering 
honey to the Buddha at this place), m some at SrSvastiS, 


> Seng chi lu ch 8 
i J R A S for 1894 p 526 

3 Divyav ch XXVI and p 3S5 Bur Int p 378 Ta pei ching 
* Chung a ban ching ch 8 Sar Yin Yao shih ch 18 Of Be 
cords ch 7 
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and in some at the Natika Tillage 1 The following account 
of the whole matter is taken chiefly from the “Haien yu 
ching” The Buddha was once vi-ited at Sravasti by a 
Brahmin householder who was son-le^s and wished to 
know whether he was to die so Bnddha consoled him 
with promise of a son who should become a distinguished 
member of the church In due tune the °on was born, 
and because it was observed that about the time of his 
birth the honey-vessels m the house became full of honev 
he received the name “Honey prevailing ’ In Chinese the 
name is Mi sheng (§£ Jj^£) and the Sanskrit original is 
written Mo lou lo-se c}iih, that is Madhurasachi or “Sweet 
Influence’, nz born with the good omen of honey This 
boy in time became a disciple of the Bnddha who ex- 
plained to Ananda that Mi sheng in a long past pievious 
existence had been a bhikchu, that he had then once been 
disiespectful to a senior Brother The senior rebuked 
him gently and Mi sheng was penitent, but he had to 
suffer punishment for his thoughtless rude language by 
500 births as a monkey It was in the last of these births 
that the incident of the honey offering occurred The 
Buddha and his disciples had halted for rest one day 
under some trees by a tank not far from Srarasb. Sere 
a monkey came and took Buddha’s bowl and soon after 
returned with it full of honey and offered it to the Buddha. 
The latter sent the monkey back first to remove the in- 
sects from the honey and afterwaids to add water to it 
When the honey was thus “pure’, that is, fit for bhikshua 
use Buddha accepted it and distributed it among his dis- 
ciples The monkey was now up a tree again, and seeing 
lus honey accepted and distributed he frisked about with 
delight until he fell and was drowned m the pit below 
But by the merit of the gift of honey he was immediately 
born again as a human creature and became the disciple 
Mi sheng In another treatise the name of the blukshu 


' Sar Tin Po «eng stub eh 12 This may be tbelsatika of Urn 
manda ibe rill age and the monastery baring tbe same name 
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is gi^en as Madhu-Vasishtha, his family name being Va- 
sishtha 1 , and in another work he is called Utilising or 
“Honey-natui e”. 2 In one booh the monhey skips with 
delight but does not fall mto the water 3 , and in another 
he dies and is horn again in Paradise * 

The story of the monkey and the honey, here repeated 
by the pilgrim, being told of Mathura as an expla- 
nation of the name, must hare arisen at a time when 
the form used was Madhura. There is also another 
monkey or ape story connected with Mathura In a pre- 
vious existence, the Buddha once explained, Upagupta 
was born as a monkey (or ape) and became the chief of 
a troop of monkeys living at Orumanda As such he made 
offeimgs and shewed much kindness to 500 Pratyeha 
Buddhas who were living on another pait of Uiumanda 
The merit of his conduct to these worthies brought the 
monkey birth as a human being in his next existence, and 
in it, as the bhikshu Upagupta, he rose to he a most suc- 
cessful preacher, a peerless saint, and a Buddha in all 
hut the bodily signs 5 

The pilgnm goes on to narrate that to the north of the dried 
up pond, and not far from it, was a large wood in which were 
footsteps of the Four Past Buddhas, left by them as the) walked 
up and down Hard by these were topes to mark the places at 
which Sariputra and the others of the Buddha’s 1230 great dis 
ciples had practised absorbed meditation There were also memo- 
rials of theBuddba’8 frequent nails to this district For the pur- 
pose of preaching 

The “large wood” of this passage, which lay between 
the Upagupta Monastery and the Dried-up Pond, may he 
Vue iorest generally mentioned m connection with Uru- 
mapda But it is at least doubtful whether any of the 
1250 disciples ever practised samudhi in this neiglibour- 


* Sar Yin P o sejig shih, ch 12 
2 Sar Yin Tao shih ch 18 

2 Chung a ban ching, ch 8 

* Seng chi lu, ch 29 
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hood The Urumanda district was a great resoit o ^asce- 
tics devoted to serenity of mind and prolonged meditation, 
hut this -was after the time of Upagupta Then the 
Buddha’s visits to the Mathura district do not seem to 
have been numerous, even if ive accept records of doubtful 
authenticity "We are told that he expressed a dislike to 
the country which had, he said, five defects The giound 
was uneven, it was covered with stones and brick bats, it 
abounded with prickly shrubs, the people took solitar) 
meals, and there weie too man} women * We find men- 
tion of tlie Buddha visiting the country on one occasion 
and lodging ra a mango-tope near the Bliadra river 3 On 
anothei occasion he lodged with his disciples m Ass Yak* 
sha’s palace (01 the monastery of Ass Yaksha) which was 
apparently outside the capital 3 He also passed through 
this country with Ananda when returning from lus mission 
to “Nortk-India”, going among the yung chun-jen (jjj 3 ? A) 
or Surasenas until he reached Mathura city 
It is worthy of notice that in his account of Mathura 
and the surrounding district the pilgrim does not give 
the name of any hill, or uvei, or town, or Buddhist esta- 
blishment in the country. His information about the dis- 
trict is meagre and his lemarks about the Buddhist ob 
jects of interest in it seem to be confused and to a certain 
extent second band He apparentl} did not visit the capi- 
tal, and made only a hurncd journey across a part of the 
country It seems very strange that he does not mention 
b} name the famous Urumunda (or Urumanda) Hill, so 
intimately connected, as we have seen, with the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into the district, and evidently an old 
place of lesort for contemplative ascetics of other religious 


* Sar Tin lao Bhih, ch 10 

2 Tea a ban clung, ch 2 and 24 The mango topes seem to have 
all disappeared lrom the Mathura district 

3 Sar Vin Yao shih ch 10 This building was properly not a 
monastery, but a hall or temple It was apparently on the occasion 
of the Buddlia s returning from the north that he made the staj at 
Mathura, converting the wicked Yahehims, and preaching his religion 
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systems. Nor does he mention the great river which flow- 
ed past the east side of Mathura city. Fa-hsien men- 
tions this river which he calls Pu-na (jjjj $[,) short for the 
Yao (Jg)-pu-na (Yabuna) of his translations. Our pilgrim 
in his translations and in this chuan transcribes the name 
Yen-mou-na (Yamuna). Then he does not seem to have 
heard of such wellknown Buddhist establishments as the 
vihara of the Hsien-j&i J^)-clni-lao or Rishi village 
(or town), or the vihara of the Grove the Ts'uugAin |f) 
•ssu. The former was on the east and the latter on the 
west side of the Jumna . 1 Ts'ung-lin is supposed to be 
for the Sanskrit Pinda-vana: it could not have been Kri- 
shna’s Yfinda-vana, which was on the opposite side of 
the river. 


1 Seng-cln-lu, eh. 8. 
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enUAN IV CONI® 

STHANE&VAR TO KAPITHA 

From the Mathura country the pilgrim according to his narra 
tive proceeded north east and after a journey of above 600 It 
reached the Sa ta m ssu fa lo (Sthanesvara) country He tells 
us this country was above <000/» in circuit and its capital with 
the same name apparently was above twenty h in circuit The 
soil was rich and fertile and the crops were abundant the cli 
mate was warm the manners and customs of the people were 
illiberal the nch families vied with each other in extravagance 
The people were greatly devoted to magical arts and highly 
prized outlandish accomplishments the majority pursued trade 
and few were given to farming rarities from other lands were 
collected in this country There were (that is at the capital 
apparently) three Buddhist monasteries wth abo\ e 700 professed 
Buddhists all Hinayamsts There were also above 100 Deva 
Temples and the non Buddhists were very numerous 

The capital the pilgrim goes on to describe was surrounded 
for 200 h by a district called the “Place of Religious Merit — 
Ftt-ti (7| u J (|jj) The origin of this name luan chuang learned 
at the place to he as follows The Five Indias were once 
divided between two sovereigns who fought for mastery inva 
ding each other s territory and beeping up unceasing war At 
length in order to settle the question of superiority, and so give 
peace to their subjects the kings agreed between themselves to 
have a decisive action But their subjects were dissatisfied and 
refused to obey their kings commands Thereupon the king 
[of that part of India which included Sthanesvara] thought of an 
exped ent Seeing it was useless to let his subjects have a voice 
in his proposals and knowing that the people would be iniluen 
ced by the supernatural, he secretly sent a roll of silk to a clever 
brahmin commanding him to come to the palace On his arrival 
there the brahmin was kept in an inner chamber and there he 
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composed (that is, b} the King's inspiration) a Dbarma sOtra 
(that is, a treatise on Dut}). This book the king then hid in a 
rock cave, where it remained for several jears until vegetation 
covered the spot Then one morning the king informed his 
ministers at an audience that he had been enlightened b} Indra, 
who told him in a dream about an inspired book hidden in n 
certain lull The hook was brought forth, and officials and people 
were enraptured the king’s orders the contents of the scrip 
ture were made known to all and the sum of them was brief!} 
this — 

Life nnd death are a shoreless ocean with cbh and flow in 
endless alternation intelligent creatures cannot save themselves 
from the eddies in which the} arc immersed 1 have an admi 
rnble device for saving them from their woes, and it is tins — 
Here we have for 200 h round this cit} the place of religions 
ment for generations of the ancient sovereigns, but as its cvi- 
donees havo been effaced in the long lapse of time, people have 
ceased to reflect on the ofhcac} of the i lice, and so hare been 
Bobmcrged m the ocean of ropery with no one to save them 
from perishing Now all who bemgwisc, go into battle and die 
fighting, will he reborn among men sla}ing man} they will be 
innocent and will receive divine blessings obedient grand chil- 
dren and filial children serving their parents while sojourning in 
this district will obtain infinite happiness As the meritorious 
service is little, and the reward it obtains great wh} nn*s the 
opportunity? Once the human body is lost there uto the three 
states of dark oblivion hence ever} human being should be dih 
gent in making good karma, thus all who engage in battle will 
look on death as a return home — 

The the king ordered an enrolment of heroes for battle, and 
nn engagement took place on this ground The bodies of those 
killed m battle were strewn about in confused masses eo great 
was the number of the slam and the huge skeletons of these 
heroes still cover the district, vjluch popular tradition calls the 
Place of Religious Merit 

The whole of this passage about the “Place of Religious 
Ment” is curious and interesting, giving, as has been pointed 
out by others, the story which our pilgrim heard on the 
spot about the wars of the Kauravas and Papdavas It 
reads like an extract from the Bhagavadglta The passage 
which, m the present rendering of it, vs treated as being 
the sum of the inspired teaching of the sutia, is made b} 
Juhen, in his version, to be a proclamation by the king of 
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Sthaneavara. The last clause of the passage is Seated 
by him as a separate sentence and he translates it thus — 
“La-dessus, tous les hommes combattirent avec ardeur et 
coururent jojeusement alamort’, that is, before the king 
called on the people to enlist in his service This treat 
ment of the text seems to be a very unfoitunate one as 
Yuan-chuang makes a clear distinction between the coun- 
sel of the Dharmasutia (Fa thing Jj; 0), and the king’s 
proceedings after the promulgation of the counsel 

Four or five h to the north west of the capital the pilgrim 
relates was an Asoka tope made of bright orange bricks and 
containing wonder working relics of the Buddha Above 100 h 
south from the capital was the An Aim f*it (in some texts cha) 
monaster} this had high chambers in clo'e succession and 
detached terraces the Buddhist Brethren in it led pure strict 
lives 

The KuJiun-t'H (or ch'a) of this passage may perhaps, 
as has been suggested, be for Govinda Another restora- 
tion proposed is Gokantha, and this is the name adopted 
bj Cunningham, but it does not seem possible that the 
Chinese characters are a transcription of this word Go 
vinda is a common name for Krishna, but it may have 
been the name of the village m which the monastery here 
described was situated 

The SthaneSvara of this passage lias been identified 
with the modem Thanesar (Tanesar, Tanessar) m Ambala 
Cunningham seems to regaid this identification as beyond 
question 1 , although in perhaps no point of distance, direc- 
tion or measurement do the two places conespond Tha- 
nesar is about 180 miles \o the north north-west of Ma- 
thura 2 , and SthaneSvar was about 100 miles to the north- 
east of that place the area of the country as given by 
the pilgrim is too great by one fourth and that of the 
“holy land” (Yuan chuang’s Place of Happiness, that is 
Rehgious Ment) is too small by half Moreover the Fti-ii 
of the Records cannot be regarded as a translation of 
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Dharma Kshetra, another name for the Kuiu K^hetra Be 
sides, *this latter name designated a large plain above 
100 miles to the south east of Thanesvar, and the Fu ti 
was all round the city SthSnesiara for only about 40 miles 
Cunningham in his usual manner proposes to get oier 
some of the difficulties by taking liberties with the pil- 
grim's text It is better, however, to regaid our pilgum 
as being correct in lus statement of distance and dnection 
from Mathura to S thanes vai a, and as deriving Ins infor- 
mation on other matters fiom the Brethren in the monas- 
teries He seems to represent himself as going to the 
great monastery 100 It (about 20 miles) south fiom the 
capital Had he made a journey to the south of Thane- 
sar he would probably have told us of the celebiated 
Tank m the district about which Alberuw and Tavernier 
relate wonderful things * 

&RUGHNA 

The pilgrim continuing the 6tory of his travels relates 
that — 

from this (that is apparently Stbanesvara) he went north cast 

for above 400 it and came to the country Su hi h in «a 

The Life which calls this country Lu lfm m, makes it 
to be 400 h to the east of SthaneSvara Our pilgrim’s 
transcription has been restored as Srughna, hut this does 
not seem to be right Another transcription is Su lu he 
(7 a) him, and this and the transcription in the text seem 
to point to an original like Srukkhm or Sruglnn Cun- 
ningham taking the “from this” of the text to mean from 
the Govinda monastery, makes the 400 li to he counted 
from that monastery and accordingly gives the distance 
from Sthanesvara to Siughna as only 300 It 2 But the 
Life and the Fang chih, make Yuan chuang start from 
and count from Stbanesvara, and as it seems likely that 
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Yuan chuang did not go to the Gonnda monastery, I think 
we should understand the ‘from this’ of the text to mean 
fiom the capital Cunningham identifies the city Srughna 
with the modern village of Sugh which ‘ is surrounded on 
three sides by the bed of the old Jumna” But as the 
measuiements and distances given by Yuan chuang as 
usual do not agree with those requited by Cunningham 
we may perhaps legard the identification as not quite 
established 

Proceeding with his description of brughna the pilgrim 
tells us that 

it was above 6000 h in circuit bounded on the east by the Gan 
ges and on the north by high mountains and that through the 
middle of it flowed the river Ten mo na (Jumna) The capital 
above 20 li in circuit was on the west side of the Jumna and 
was in a ruinous condition In cl mate and natural products the 
country resembled Sthanesvara The inhabitants were naturally 
honest they were not Buddhists they held useful learning m 
respect and esteemed relig ous wisdom There were five Buddhist 
monasteries and above 1000 Buddhist ecclesiastics the majority 
of whom were Hinaymists a few adhering to other schools 
The Brethren were expert and lucid expounders of abstract doc 
trines and distinguished Brethren from other lands came to them 
to reason out their doubts There were 100 Deva Temples and 
the non Buddhists were very numerous 

The statement here that the majority of the Buddhist 
Brethren in Srughna ‘learned the Little "Vehicle and a 
few studied other schools” is rather puzzling as all the 
Eighteen Schools (pit) belonged to the Hlnayana All 
the texts, however, agiee, and the Pang chieh shews a 
wise discretion by omitting the difficult words By the 
“othei schools ' Yuan chuang may have meant the Sau 
trantikas and other schools which had arisen in the latei 
development of Buddhism and were independent of the 
old schools and the two “Vehicles’ The pilgrim heard 
expositions of the doctrines of the Sautrantikas during his 
stay in the country But we must also remembei that he 
uses the terms Mahayana and Hmayana in a manner 
which is appaiently peculiar to himself 
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The narrative proceeds — To the south east of the capital 
a»d on the west side of the Jumna outside the east gate of a 
large monastery was an Asoha tope at a place where the Ju lai 
had preached and admitted men into his church Beside this 
tope was one which had hair 3nd nail relics of the Ju lai, 
and round about were some tens of topes with similar relics of 
Sanputra, Uudgalsputra, and the other great arhats After the 
Buddha's decease the people of this country had Been led astray 
to believe in wrong religions and Buddhism had disappeared 
Then Sastra masters from other lands defeated the Tirthihas 
and Brahmins m discussions, and the five monasteries already 
mentioned were built at the places where the discussions were 
held in order to commemorate the victories 
A journey of above 800 h east from the Jumna (that is at 
Srughna) brought the pilgrim to the Ganges The source of 
this river, he adds, is three or four fi wide the river flows south 
east to the sea, and at its mouth it is above ten ft wide the 
waters of the nver vary in colour and great waves nse m it 
there ore many marvellous creatures in it but they do not injure 
any one its waters have a pleasant sweet taste and a fine sand 
comes down with the current. In the popular literature the 
nver is called Fu shut or “Happiness water ’ that is, the water 
(or nver) of religious ment Accumulated sms are effaced 
by a bath in the water of the nver those who drown them 
selves in it are reborn m heaven with happiness if the bones 
of one dead be consigned to the nver that one does not go 
to a bad place by raising waves and fretting the stream 
(that is, by splashing and dnving tbe water bach) the lost soul 
is saved 

In tbe Life and tlie Fang-chib the pilgrim proceeds to 
the “Souice of the Ganges” which is 800 li to the east 
of the Jumna and this is supposed to he what the pilgrim 
meant to state But the context and the sequel seem to 
require us to take him liteially as simply coming to the 
Ganges It was apparently at a place to the south of the 
“Source of the Ganges” that he reached that nver. This 
“Source of the Ganges” is supposed to be Gangsdvaia oi 
Hardwar, the place where the Ganges emerges from the 
Sivalik mountains into the plains The expression here 
rendeied “the waters of the river vary in coloui” is shin- 
se-Tsang-lang ($ g that is, “the water m coloui 

is Tsang*lang” or clear and muddy The allusion is to 
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the Tsang-lang river which, as we learn from a hoy’s song 
quoted m Mencius, ran sometimes clear and somfctimes 
muddy 1 Juhen translates the woids by “La couleur de 
ses eaux est hleuatie”, a rendeiing which is not conect 
from any point of view Then as the ongmal for Fn-shui, 
“Rivei of religious merit” (lit Religious ment water) Juhen 
gives Mahabhndra, which is a name for the Ganges but 
is not the equivalent of Fu-shui Tins term is a literal 
rendering of the Sanskrit and Pah word Pun) odaka, merit- 
uater , and Punyodaka is the name of a river in the world 
beyond The reason why the name was transferred to the 
Ganges is to be found in the next paragraph of oui pas 
sage, in which the pilgrim describes the spiritual efficacj 
of the water ol the river In this paragraph the words 
rendered “by raising waves and fretting the stream the 
lost souls (or spirits) aie saved” are yang-p'o cln-hu-uang- 
hitn huo-chi (}§ $ $ pje C W Juhen connects 

these words with the preceding clause which states that 
if the bones of a dead person are consigned to the nver 
that person does not go to a bad place, Julien making the 
author add — “pendant qae les dots se gonflent et cou* 
lent en bondissant, l’&me du d€funt passe k l’autre nve”. 
The first clause of this is not a translation of the Chinese, 
and Julien’s failure to understand his author has spoiled 
this passage and Ins rendering of the story about Deva 
Pusa which follows 

Our pilgrim, in connection with Ins remarks about the 
popular belief m the spiritual virtues of the water of tlic 
Ganges, that is presumably at Gangadvara, relates the 
following annecdote — 

Deva P'nsa of the Chih shift tzii kuo (or Simbala countrj) pro* 
foundly versed in Buddhist lore and compassionate to the simple, 
liad come hither to lead the people aright At the time of his 
arrival the populace, male and female old and young, were as- 
sembled on the banks of the river and were raising tcates and 
fritting the current The P osa solemnly setting an example bent 
his head down to check and turn the stream As his mode of 


* Mencius ch 7 P I 
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procedure -was different from that of the rest, one of the Tirtbi- 
Uhs said to him— Sir, why are >ou so strange? Deva answered 
—My parents and other relatives are in the Simbala country, 
and as 1 fear they may he Buffering from hunger and thirst, I 
hope this water will reach thus far, and save them ^ To this 
the Tirihikas replied — Sir, you are in error and jour mistake 
comes from not having reflected— your home is far away with 
mountains and rivers intervening— to fret and agitate this water 
and by this means save those there from hunger, would be like 
going back m order to advance, an unheard of proceeding Deva 
then replied that if sinners m the world beyond received bene 
fits from this water, it could save his relatives notwithstanding 
the intervening mountains and rivers His arguments convinced 
his hearers, who thereupon acknowledged their errors renounced 
them and became Buddhists 

The Chih sliih tzu Jcuo or Smihila country of tins pas- 
sage has been taken to he Ceylon, the country generally 
so designated, but it may be here the name of a country 
in India. Yuan ebuang, as -will be seen hereafter, pro- 
bably knew that Deva was a native of South-India and 
not of Ceylon 

According to the story here related, when Deva found 
the people on the river side splashing the water, he set 
himself to lead them to right views He assumed a grave 
air and an earnest manner, and while the others were 
merely going through a religious rite, he seemed to be 
making a serious effort to force the river back As he 
evidently desired, his strange manner attracted attention, 
and he was able to turn the Tirthikas’ criticism against 
themselves Here Jnhen gives a rendering which seems 
to be against construction and contest, and makes tbe 
story absurd Tbe Chinese for “giving an example” or 
“Isafkiwg tcngW utie rs diwjwt {jfc ^'0 'wWn onnen trans- 
lates “voulut puiser de 1’eau” But the pluase is of com- 
. mon occurrence and generally in the sense of “lead by 
example” or “set in the right couise" 

In this Srughna (or Srughin) country, we learn from 
the Life, the pilgrim enjoyed the society of a learned Doc- 
tor m Buddhism, by name Jayagupta The pilgrim remained 
here one winter, and half of the spring following, abd •* when 

X 
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he had heard all the nbhasha of the Sautrantika School” 
Tie continued his journey t c 

With reference to Yuan-chuang’s mention of the Buddha 
having -pfeached at the capital of this country, it may be 
staled that the story of' the Buddha visiting Srughna and 
thdre meeting the Brahmin named Indra, who was proud 
of his youth, and beauty, is told in the Divyavadana and 
in the Sarvata Vinaya. 1 * ► 

•* •' 

MO-TI-PU-LO (MATIPUR) ' * 

The pilgrim proceeds to narrate that crossing to the east bank 
of the river (that is the Ganges) he came to the Mo ti pu lo (Hati 
pur) country This was above 6000 It and its capital above 20 It 
,in circuit It yielded gram, fruits and flowers and it had a 
genial climate The people were upright in their ways they 
esteemed useful learning were well versed in magical arts and 
were equally divided between Buddhism and other religions 
The king, who was of the Sudra stock (that is caste) did not 
believe in Buddhism and worshipped the Devas There were 
above ten Buddhist monasteries with above 800 Brethren mostly 
adherents of the Sarvastivadin school of the Hinayana There 
were also above fifty Deva Temples and the sectarians lived 
pell m ell 

The Mo-tipu lo or Matipur of this passage has been 
identified by Saint-Martin and Cunningham with Madawai 
or “Mandawar, a large town in western Rohilkhand, near 
Bijnor” 2 But in Cunningham’s Map No X, to which he 
refers us, Madawar is to the south east of Srughna and 
to the south of Gang&dvara, whereas Matipur was to the" 
east of Srughna and east of the “Source of the Ganges”, if 
we are to regard that as the place at which the pilgrim 
halted before crossing the river Then, as usual, the areas 
of the country and its capital do not agree with Cunning- 
ham's requirements 

Pour or five h south from the capita], the pilgrim continues, 
was the small monastery in which the Sastra master Gunaprabba 
composed above 100 treatises including the u Pien clbt-lun ’ 


• Divyay p 74 Sar Yin Tao shih, ch. 9 
1A.G I p 348 
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Si pfj) or Truth expounding Treatise This Qunaprabha, 
Yuang cbuang tells ns from being a Very clever boy bad grown 
up to be a man of great intellectual abilities) - and of wide and 
varied learning He bad at first been a student*of the MahS 
yana system, but before be had thoroughly £ofnprehended the 
abstruse mysteries of that system he was converted to the,Hma- 
ySna by the perusal of a Yaibhasha treatise After this he fcom- 
posed several tens of treatises m refutation of the Mahsyana 
principles, and m defence of tEe Hmayanh tenets He was also 
- the author* of some scores (several tens and morej^of secular 
books he set aside as wrong the standard treatises of hts pre 
decessors But in his comprehensive study qf the Buddhist 
canonical scriptures Qunaprabha had experienced difficulties on 
above ten points, and of these his prolonged application did not 
bring any solution Now among his contemporaries was an ar 
hat named Devasena who wa9 in the habit of visiting the Tnshita 
Paradiso Hub Devasena, by his supernatural powers on one 
occasion took Qunaprabha, at the request of the latter up to the 
Tushita Paradise to have an interview with Maitreya Bodhisattva 
and obtain from the Bodbisattva the solution of bis spiritual 
difficulties But when presented to Maitreya GunapTabha was 
too proud and conceited to give the Bodhisattva his due reve 
rence and accordingly Maitreya would not solve his difficulties 
As Qunaprabha remained stubborn in his self conceit even after 
one or two unsuccessful visits and as he would not be guided 
by the counsels of Devasena the latter refused to take him any 
more into Maitreya’s presence Hereupon Gunaprabba in angry 
disgust went into solitude in a forest practised the “Penetration 
developing samadhi”, but, not having pat away pnde, he was 
unable to attain arhatship 

♦ The Tushita Paradise, as is well known, is the Heaven 
in which the Bodhisattva Maitreya sojourns between his 
last incarnation on earth and his future advent as Buddha 
The Sfistra master Gunaprabha in this passage considers 
himself, as a fully ordained Buddhist bhikshu, to be supe 
nor to the Bodhisattva who was enjoying the pleasures 
of a prolonged residence in Paradise, and accordingly 
Gupaprabha persists m lus refusal to show to Maitreya 
the reverence due to a great Bodhisattva, and conse- 
quently fails in his career 

The last clause in the above passage is given according 
to the correction of the Ming editors This makes the 
, . X* 
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text to lead pu-te cMng Kuo P 5 iH)i that is^ “he 

could not realize the fruit”, viz-of arhatship. The old 
reading of some texts was pu sJuh(H\)ching-Kuo t meaning 
“he quickly realized the fruit”. The D text has pu ching 
tao-Juio, which also means “he did not attain to arhatship”, 
and this is doubtles the author’s meaning 
In a note to the name of Gunaprabha’s treatise, the 
“Pien chen lun”, mentioned m the above passage Julien 
restores the Sanskrit original as “Tattvavibhanga castra” 
This seems to show that he had forgotten the restoration 
of the name, given in translation and in Chinese transcrip- 
tion, which he had made m the Life There he makes the 
name to be “Tattvasatya ^astra”, and this restoration has 
been adopted by subsequent writers although it does not 
correspond to the translation of the name given by Yuan- 
chuang and the Chinese annotator Now the characters 
which Julien makes to stand for satya are san ti-sho (H 
3*) f° r sande^a, and the name of the treatise was evi- 
dently Tattvasandesa or “Exposition of Truth”, Yuan- 
chuang’s Pien chen, with the word for sastra (lien) added 1 
This treatise, which at one time had some fame, expoun- 
ded the views of the SarvSstivadm school, but it is un- 
known to the existing collections 

The Gunaprabha of Parvata here mentioned is not to 
be confounded with the great Vinaya master of the same 
name mentioned by Taranatha 2 Burnouf was of opinion 
that our Gupaprabha might be the Gunamati, Master of 
Vasumitra, mentioned in the “AbhidharmakoSa-vyakha”, 
but there does not seem to be any ground for this un- 
likely supposition 3 In the 8 th chuan of our treatise we 
find a Gunamati disputing with a great master of the Saii- 
Vnya sys'tem 

Three or four U north from Gunaprabha’s monastery, "iuan- 
chuang’a narrative proceeds, was a monastery with above 200 
Brethren all Hmayamsts It was in this monastery that the 


1 Life Ch 2 J I p 109 

3 Tar S 126 et al Wass Bud S 84 

3 Bur Int p 566 Le I otus de la boDne Loi p 358 
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Sastra Mas'er Smghabhadra ended Jus life ^Tliis Sanghabliadra 
ft 13 added, was a native of Kashmir, and a profound scholar m 
the Vaibh3sha sSstras of the Sarvustivndm school 
In tins passage it is especiall} important to aioitl Juhen’* 
rendering H [Lo Traite] Yibhacha sastra” as the treatise 
of Sanghabliadra to be present!} noticed does not deal 
with tbe special work called “VibbashlMun”. 

Contemporary with Sangbabbadra Yuan-cbuang continues was 
Yasubandhu Bodhmttva, devoted to rojstic doctrine, and seeking 
to solve jvbat was beyond language This man in refutation of 
the Yiblushn roasters composed the “Ahludharroa kosa sastra" 
ingenious in stvlo and refined in principles Sanghabliadra was 
moved bj the treatise and devoted twelve 5 cars to its study 
then he composed a treatise which he called the “Kosa pao ’ or 
“Bod hail ’, Isstra This work he entrusted to three or four of 
his cleverest disciples telling them to use his unrecognized learn* 
ing, and this treatise, to bring down the old man Yasubandhu 
from the preeminence or fame which lie had monopolized At 
this time Yasubandhu, at the height of Ins fame was in S&kala 
the capital of Cheika, and thither Sanghabliadra and his chief 
disciples proceed with the > lew of meetiug him Hut Vasubandhu 
learning that Sanghabliadra was on the waj to have a discussion 
with him lnstilj packed up and went off with lus disciples To 
these he excused his conduct by alleging his age and infirmities 
and he added that he wished to allure Sanghabliadra to Mid 
India where the Buddhist pundits would shew the charater of 
his doctrines Sanghabliadra arrived nt tbe monaster) at Mati- 
pur tbe day after Vasubandhu had left it, and here ho sickened 
and died On lus deathbed he wroto a letter of regret and apo 
log) to Vasubandhu, and entrusted it, with Ins treatise, to one of 
bis disciples "When the letter and book were delivered to Vnsu- 
liandhu with Sanghabhadra’s d)ing request, ho was moved nnd 
read them through Ho then told Ins disciples that Sanghtib- 
hadras treatise though not perfect in doctrine was well written, 
that it would he an easy matter for him to refute it, but that 
out of regard for the dying request of the author, and ns tbe 
■wtn’a txjit/tmivh \ta-vwwk 1A Vmnse whom ’ue(Y asu’tmn&W; loViow* 
ed he would leave tlio work as it was onl) giving it a now name 
This name was “Shun cheng li lun”, the Sastra which accords 
with orthodox principles (Nya^nusara fastra) The tope erected 
over Sanghabhadra’s relics, m a mango grove to the worth cast 
of the monaster), was still in existence 
The above passage lias been condensed from Yuan- 
ebuang’s text and the readei will obsorte that, according 
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to Yuan-clmangh information, Sanghabhadra was not, as 
Taranatha represents him, the master of Vasubamlhu 
He is rathei the young Doctor m Philosophy who is pre- 
sumptuous enough to tale up arms against the great chief 
lenowned far and wide as peerless in dialectics There is 
nothing m the text to shew that he and Yasubandhu were 
personal acquaintances, or that they ever met So also in 
the Life of Vasubandbu the two men are apparentl} un- 
known to each other, and never meet 1 Then as to the 
“ Abhidharma-hoSa-Sastra” it will be remembered that accor- 
ding to Yuan-chuang it was composed by Vasubandhu in 
Purushapur of Gandhara, and this does not agree with 
the account in the Life of Vasubandhu Yuan chuang 
also tells us, and the statement has been often repeated, 
that Yasubandhu composed this tieatise in order to refute 
the Yaibh’lshikas But, as has been stated already, this 
is not corrects The original verses were compiled by 
him as a Sarvffstivfldm Yaibhashiha, and the Commentary, 
still mainly Yaibhashiha, gives a development to certain 
questions from the Sautrantiha point of view 
As to the treatise which Sanghabhadra wrote to demo- 
lish the Abhidharma-koia according to Yuan-chuang the 
original title is given in the text as Ko&a had lun. In the 
name “Abhidharma kosa §3stra” the word koSa is used in 
the sense of a hud } the verses being buds in which were 
folded the flowers of Buddhist metaphysics awaiting deve- 
lopment So the KoSa-pao-lun, or Bud-hail- treatise, is to 
be understood as the work which was to spoil all the hope 
and promise of the Ko£a Vasubandhu, Yuan-chuang tells 
us, changed the name to “Shun-cheng-h-lun’' the “Sastra 
which follows Right Principles”, and the Life of Yasubandhu 
gives the title as ‘'Sui shih-lun” or the “Sastra which 
follows the True'". These names are probably only diffe- 
rent renderings of a name like Hyayanusara- or Anusara- 
Sastra But the story about the u Bud-liail ’ title must be 


• Vasubandhu ckuan (No 1463) 

* See ch VI p 
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discarded as the work itself shews that the author intended 
the title to be something IikeNyayanusara-sSstra. Moieover 
m his subsequent treatise abridged from this he calls bis 
large work “Shun-cheng-li-lun ” 1 "With the wicked title 
should go the statements about the author writing the 
book in a spirit of envious hostility against Vasuhandhu. 
Nothing of this appears in the treatise, and on the con- 
trary, as Vasuhandhu stated, the work derelopes the news 
of Vasuhandhu and those whom he followed In its ob- 
servations on the verses of the original treatise it some- 
times uses the words of Vasubandhu’s own commentary. 
The work condemns as heterodox certain opinions ascribed 
to the Stbanras and the Sutra-lords ( (Jhmg-chu ), but Vasu- 
bandhu is not mentioned b} name Tflranatha mentions 
a treatise called “AbhidharmahoSabhasbjatfka-tattva” which 
be ascribes to SthiramatL Another name for it is given 
as the > “Thunder-bolt”,* and it is perhaps not impossible 
that this may be the “Bud-hail” treatise ascribed by Yuan- 
chuang to Sanghabhadra 

The pilgrim's narrative proceeds to relate that beside the mango 
plantation which contained Sanghabhadra’s tope was another tope 
erected over the remains ofaSastra Master named Vimala mitra 
This man, who was a native of Kashmir and an adherent of the 
Sarvata school, having made a profound study of canonical and 
heterodox scriptures, had travelled in India to learn the mysteries 
of theTnpitaka. Having gained a name, and finished his studies 
he was returning to his home and had to pass Sanghabhadra’s 
tope on the waj At this place he sighed over the premature 
death of that great Master under whom he had studied He 
lamented also that Vasubandhu’s teaching was still in vogue, and 
he expressed his determination to wnte a refutation of the Maha- 
yana system, and to efface the name ot Vasuhandhu But he in 


1 Abhidbarma tsang hsien tsung lun (No 12G6) The word tsang 
m this title is evidently a translation of ko$a and not of pit aka In 
the name of the original treatise the word loSa has been explained 
as meaning not only bud but also core, shtath, integument, and other 
things Sanghabhadra however, does not seem to have taken the 
word m the sense of bud either in the Anusara saatra or in this 
abstract 

1 Tar S 130 note, and S 319 and note 
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atantly became delirious five tongues emerged from his mouth 
and his life blood gushed forth- He had time to repent and to 
warn his disciples, but he died and went, according to an arhat 
to the Hell which knows no intermission At the time of his 
death there was an earthquake and a cavity was formed in the 
ground at the spot where he died His associates cremated the 
corpse collected the bones and erected a memorial (that is the 
tope) over them 

It is unusual for a tope to be erected in memory of a 
man reputed to have gone to Hell, and a Chinese annotator 
lias suggested that stupa here is a mistake for ti (f&) 
meaning “place ’ But the correction is not necessary, as 
the tope was erected by the personal friends of \imala 
rnitra, who did not think he had gone to Hell As this 
man’s dead body was cremated it seems strange that the 
arhat should have declared he had gone down into the 
Avichi Hell It was evidently not the human being Yimala 
mitra who had so descended, hut Ins alter ego , the embo- 
died karma which had been formed and accumulated jn 
successive births 

From the Life we learn that the pilgrim remained 
several months in this district studying Gnnaprabha's Ften- 
chen hm or “Tattvasmdeaa Sastra”, already mentioned, and 
other Abhidharma commentaries He al«o met here the 
Bhadanta jMi to se »a, that is Mita^ena (or ALtrasena) 
ninety years old who had been a disciple of Gupaprablia 
and was a profound scholar in Buddhist learning 

In the north west of Matipur Tuan ckuang proceeds to relate 
on the east side of the Ganges was the city J/o t/u lo (or Ala 
jura) above twenty li in circuit It had a large population and 
streams of clear water it produced bell metal (?u shih) rock 
crystal and articles of jewelry Near the city and close to the 
Ganges was a large Deva Temple of many miracles and in its 
inclosure was a tank the banks of which were faced with stone 
Slabs the tank being fed by an artificial passage from the Ganges 
This was called the Ganges Gate and it was a place for makmg 
religious raent and extinguishing guilt there were constantly 
many thousands of people from distant regions assembled here 
bathmg Pious kings erected Punyasalas in the district for the 
free distribution of dainty food and medical requisites to the 
kmless and fnendle«s. 
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The “Ganges Gate” of tbs passage is said to be the Gan 
gSdvara of Indian writers the modem Hard war (or Han 
dvar) the “Source of the Ganges” already mentioned As 
Yuan chuang apparently did not go to Mayura we should 
{•perhaps regard him as writing about Gang&dvara only 
from information given to him by others Cunningham 
thinks that this Mayura ‘must he the present rumed site 
of May ipura at the head of the Ganges canal ’ 1 But 
Mo yu lo cannot be taken as a transcription ofMayapura, 
and this town was on the west side of the Ganges whereas 
Mo yu lo (Mayura) was on the east side of that river 
Our pilgrim proceeds to relate that going north “from this 
above 800 lx he came to the P-o lo hih wo-pit lo country This 
was more than 4000 h in circmt with mountains on all sides 
its capital 1 emg above twenty h in circuit. It bad a neb flour 
lahing population and a fertile soil with regular crops it yield 
ed bell metal (t u 8l ih) and rock crystal the climate was coldish 
the people had rough ways thej cared little for learning and 
* putsued gain There were five Buddhist monasteries but there 
were very few Brethren there were above ten Deva Temples 
and the sectarians liyed pell mell 

The P o loJnh mo pit lo of this passage has been restored 
by Julien who 1iere*tiansliterates Poloh mo, as Brahma- 
pura and the restoration, said by Cunningham to be correct 
lias been generally accepted Although P o lo bib mo is 
not the usual transcription for Brahma we mav perhaps 
regard these sounds as standing here for this word Brahma- 
pura is the name of a city wbch is m the north east 
division of the Bpihat Sambta 2 but in our author it is 
the name of a countiy Cunningham who treats the north 
of our test as a mistake for north east , finds the country 
in “the districts of Garhwal and Kumaon” a It is not very 
clear whether the pilgrim meant us to understand that he 
started on his journey to this country from Mayura, o- 
from Matipura The Fang Cbh took the former as the 


* A* G I p 3ol 

2 Ind Ant a ol XXII p 172 
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starting-place, bat it is perhaps better to regard M^tipur 
as the “this” of the text from which the pilgrim goes north 
300 It This construction is in agreement with the Life 
which has no mention of Ma}uia 

To the north of thi9 coontry (Brahmapura) and in the Great 
Snow Mountains, was the Suvamagotra countrj The superior 
gold which it produced gave the country its name This was 
the ‘ Eastern 'Woman's Country ’ (that is of the Chinese) so called 
because it was ruled by a succession of women The husband 
of the queen was king, but he did not administer the govern 
naent The men attended onlj to the suppression of revolts and 
the cultivation of the fields This country reached on the east 
to T u fan (Tibet) on the north to Khoten, and on the west to 
San p o ba (Malasa) 

The Suvamagotra country of this passage is perhaps 
the Suvarnabjiu or Gold-region m the north east division 
of the Biihat-Saphita, which Kern regards as “in all likeli- 
hood a mythical land” 1 Our pilgrim was taught to iden- 
tify this district with the “Eastern Woman’s-Country” of 
his countrymen, which is undoubtedly .a 'Mythical region 
Further the situation of the Eastern Woman’s Country is 
far away from the region in which Yuan-chuang places 
his Suvamagotra This name is translated properly in a 
note to the text by “the Golds” that is, {he Gold family, 
but the author evidently regarded the name as meaning 
"“the land of gold”. 

KU-PI-SANG-NA (GOVlSANA) 

From Matipur the pilgrim continued his journey, he goes on 
to state, travelling south east for above 400 h to the country of 
JSTu p i shuanftOT sang) na This country was above 2000 h in 
circuit, and its capital, which was 14 or 15 h in circuit, was a 
natural stronghold There was a flourishing population every- 
where was a succession of blooming woods and tanks the cli- 
mate and natural products were the same as those of Afattpur 
The people had honest sincere ways, they applied themselves to 
learning and were fond of religious merit most of them 
were non Buddhists, and sought the joys of this life There 
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were two Buddhist monasteries with above 100 Brethren all Hina 
jShists Of Deva Temples there were above 30 and the secta 
nans lived pell mell Close to the capital was an old monastery 
in which was an Asoka tope to mark the spot at which the 
Baddha preached for a month on religious essentials Beside 
this were sites of the sitting places and exercise grounds of the 
Four Past Buddhas and two topes with hair and nail relics of 
the Julai 

For the Ku p i sang na of our pilgrim’s text Julien 
suggests Govisana as a possible restoration, and Saint- 
Martin proposes Govisana hut a word like Govisarma 
would be nearer the Chinese sounds Cunningham thinks 
that the capital of this country was on the site of ‘ the 
old fort near the village of Ufam which is just one mile 
to the east of the modern Kaslnpur” The country he 
thinks, “must hare corresponded very nearly to the modern 
districts of Kashipur, Rampur and Pilibhit ’ i The Fang- 
chih here agrees with the Records but the Life does not 
mention the journey from Matipur to Govisana 

For the words “religious essentials” in the penultimate sen- 
tence of the above passage the original is chu fa xjao 
lc) 'which may, also be translated the essentials of 
things” These words aTe rendred by Julien — “les vent 6s 
les plus essentielles de la loi” 

NGO HI CHI TA LO (AHICHATRA?) 

From Govisana our pilgrim proceeds to tell us he travelled 
south east above 400 h and came to the country which he calls 
2\ffo[or O) hi ch t ta lo This country was above 3000 li m cir 
cult its capital which was in a strong position was 17 or 18 h 
in circuit The country yielded gram and had many woods and 
vpctug* w/h -a -guiruJi -Otnmfrb ’Tim -pwfjto were m fneir 

ways they studied abstract truth (fao and were diligent m 
learning with much ability and extensive knowledge There 
were above ten Buddhist Monasteries and more than 1000 Brethren 
students of the Sammitiy a School of the Hinay&na Deva Temples 
were nine in number and there were above 300 professed ad 
herenU of the other systems Palupatas who worshipped Is vara 
(Siva) At the aide of a Dragon Tank outside the capital was 
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an Asoka tope where the Ju lai preached to the Dragon for 
seven days Beside it were four small topes at the sitting and 
exercise places of the Four Past Buddhas 
The first character for the name of the country here 
described is written g m some texts and ss m others, 
and the sound of these characters is given as Ngo or wo, 
or.o or yo In the Life this syllable is omitted and the 
name is given as Hi-ch'i ta-Io, apparently by mistake 
although it seems to be the reading of all the texts The 
Life also makes the pilgrim go from Brahmayura south- 
east abo\e 400 li to this country Julien restores the 
name m our text as Ahikshetra, but the characters seem 
to require a word like Ahichiti a Cunningham adopts the 
account in the Records and writes the name Ahichatra 
which, he says, is still preserved although the place has 
been deserted for many centuries The district of Ahichatra, 
he believes, occupied the eastern part of Rohilkband 1 

* PI-LO SHAN-NA/ 

From Ahichitra the pilgrim tells us, he went south (according 
to the other texts hut according to D, east) about 260 ti and 
crossing the Ganges went to the south (or according to the 
B text, south west) into the Ptlo shan na country This was above 
2000 Ji in circuit and its capital above ten U in circuit. It re 
sembled Alucbitra in cbmatc and products The people were 
mainly non Buddhists, a few reverencing Buddhism There were 
two Buddhist Monasteries with 800 Brethren all Mahlyanft stu 
dents There were five Deva Temples and the sectarians lived 
pell mell Ih the capital was an old monastery within the in 
closure of which stood an Asoka tope at the pilgrim's time in 
ruins It was here that the Buddha delivered during seven days 
the sutra called t/un-chie chu thing /Ji f^) By its side 

were vestiges of the sitting rad exercise ] laces of the Four Past 
Buddhas 

The name of the country here described is restored by 
Julien tentatively ns YlraSdna, but it may hate been some- 
thing like Yilaiana or Bhilasana P'l-h shan-na (Ej[ ft IfilJ */) 
is the rending in the A, B, and C texts of tlio Records, 

i'a G I p 359 
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as a m tie Fanc-chib but m the D text of the Records 
asd is the Life the reading is i*i-f<>-naGft})-rn wluch mav 
be for a word like Bhiludapa. 

Cgn ianghagi identifies the capital of the Ei-lo-shm i n 
of oar text with s the great mound of mms called 4fn»y»- 
lJ-*m which u situated on the right or we-<t bank of the 
Kali Kadi, four miles to the couth of Aflr«o» n, 'nnd eight 
ml!e» to the north of Eyta on the Grand Tninkr Road” 1 
The name of the sutra which the pilgrim cars the Buddha 
delivered at the capitxl of this country is given as t/uA- ’ 
<hie-chcu-dnng This means u tUe cutra of the place of the 
elements of the ckandha”, and it may repre ent a Sanskrit 
name like Skandhadhatucthlna sutra (B Xanjio suggests 
‘•Skandhadliatuupasthana sutra”), the U sutrx of the basis 
of the elements of phenomena \ that 'is, of tlie senses and 
-their objects Xo sutra with a name like tins seems to 
be known to the collections of Buddln-t scriptures, and 
the Fang chili merelv states that the Buddha preached 
for seven days **the dharma of the elements of the skandli \ n 

KAPITHA OR SAKKASYA 

From P 1 lo "ban na, the narrative proceeds a jonrnej of above 
200 li south east brought the pilgrim to the hah pi fa (Kapitha) 
country This was more than 2000 and its capital above twentv 
li m circuit 'the climate and products of the district were like 
tho«e of P i lo-shau na There were four Buddhist mon&stcnis 
(that is perhaps, at the capital) and above 1000 Brethren all of 
the Sammatija School The Deva Temples were ten in number 
* and the non Buddhists who lived pell mell were Samtcs. 
h Above twenty It east (according t<j tbo A, B, and O texts but 
m the D text west) from the capital ^vas a large monastery of 
fine proportions and perfec^. workmanship its representations 
of Buddhist worthies were in the highest stjle of ornament 
The monastery contained some hundreds of Brethren all of tl o 
Sammatiya School and beside it )i\ed their lay dependents some 
myriads ia number Within the enclosing wall of the Monastery 
were Triple stairs of precious substances in a row south to north, 
and sloping down to east, where the Julai descended from the 
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Tayastunsa Heaven The Ja 3ai had ascended from Jetavana to 
Heaven and there lodged in the “Good Law Hall where lie had 
preached to his mother at the end of three months he was 
about to descend Then Indra by his divine power set np triple 
stairs of precious substances the middle one of gold the left 
one of crystal and the right one of silver The Buddha descend 
ed on the *m*ddje stair Brahma holding a white whisk came 
down with him on the right stairand Indra holding up a jeweled 
sunshade descended ba the Jeft stair while devas in the air 
scattered flowera and praised the Buddha There stairs survived 
until some centuries before the pilgrims time when they sank 
•out of sight then certain kings on the site of the original stairs 
set-up the present ones of brick and stone adorned with precious 
substances and after the pattern of the original stairs The pre 
sent stairs were above ”0 feet ingh with a Buddhist temple on 
the top m which was a stone image of the Buddha, and images 
of Brahma and Indra were at the top of the right and left stairs 
respectively and these images like the originals appeared to be 
descending 

" By the aids of these was an Asoka stone pillar of a lustrous 
violet colour and very hard with -a crouching lion on the top 
facing the stairs quaintly carved figures were on each side of 
Ihe pillar and according to ones bad or good deserts figures 
appeared to him in the pillar hot far from the Stairs was a 
tope where the Four Fast "Buddhas had sat and walked up and 
down beside it was a tope where the Ju lai had taken a bath 
beside this was a Buddhist temple where the Julai had gone mtb 
samadhi Beside the temple was a large stone platform bO paces 
*lon£ and seven feet "high where the Julsi had walked up and 
down alb his footsteps having the tracerj of a lotus flower and 
on both sides of it were small topes erected by Indra and Brabraa 
In front was the place where the bhikshum Lotus flower colour 
(Uttpalavarnl) wishing to be first to see thq Buddha on hu de 
scent from Heaven transformed herself into a universal sovereign. 
At £he- same time Subhuti sitting meditating on the vanity of 
things beheld the spiritual body of Buddha. The Julai told Ut r 
palavama that she had not been the first to see him for Subhuh 
contemplating the vanity of things had preceded her in seeing 
Ini spiritual body The Buddha s exercise platform was endowed 
by a Vrall and had a large tope to the south east of which was 
a tank the dragon of which protected the sacred traces from 
wanton injury 

the Life gives the direction in which the pilgrim tra 
veiled from FiAo-ehan na to Kah jn to as east instead of 
the souh east of oar text, but this may be a slip the dis- 
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tance between the places being the same- in the two 
book?. ' 

Our pilgrim’s Kah-pi-t ( a has naturally been restored as 
Kapitha, and we may retain the restoration for the pre- 
sent, although’ the 'word seems to be otherwise unknown. 
The transcription may, however, be fof %d\pila; a word 
which has, with other meanings, that of “set in order”; It 
■was perhaps this name which the* translator “bf a sutra 
had before him when he ‘gave An-hsiang-Jud 
“Orderly arranged Sleeting” as the name of the place of y 
the Buddha’s descent 1 A note to our text here tells us . 
that the old name. of “.Kapitha was Sen^lca-shc (ff> ^ 

This is a transcription nf the name * which is given as . 
SanbASya or SSngkS&ya fin 'Bali, Sankassa). " If is the San- 
kasa of some, the Sakaspma “of Spence Hardy, and the 
modern Saukisa. 2 The name SanksSya or a .“variety of it 
seems to have been generally employed by the Buddhist 
writers of India, and the translators into' CluneW’and 
Tibetan usually centented themselves with 'ti inscriptions 
of the original. Another name for the place of the Buddha’s 
.^Descent is that used in the.ltinerary ofWu-k'uhg. There 
it' is designated Ni-fo-ick-lo P.ff $$C £), a puzzling word 
which tlie translator have taken to stand for the Sanskrit 
D6vavaf&ra. 3 This is doubtless correct; and the district 
obtained the name Devavatara of DevatSvatarananr, in 
Chinese ^Pien-hsia-cliUi f 4 , “Place of Dcvas’ De- ( 
scent”, because Brahma; Indra, and hosts of inferior devas ' 
here appeared descending tb earth with the Buddha*. But 
as this name was not Buddhistic in appearance, A the Dev a 


* Fo-Bhao-ji-tsu-cbiug, ch 2 (No. 074). Eat the >Iia h-pt-fa of our’ 
text may be the Kapisthala of the Brihat ganhita which tile author 
of that work places in Madbjadesa-see Ind Ant VoL XXII p. 180 
and Alberoni I. p. 300. 4 

1 For Sakaspura and the Cingalese version of the visit to Heaven 
and descent therefrom see M. B. p, 308. For Sankisa see A. G/ I. 
p. S63. 

5 Shih-U-ching; J. A. T. VI. p. 358. . *■ 4 

4 Divy&v. p. 1E0: Tsa-a-han-ching, ch. 19. «? 
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or Dcvata was probably dropt in popular use, and the 
name Avataranam employed to denote the Buddha’! De- 
scent JI r Rockhill’s Tibetan text in his Life of Buddha 
relates that Buddha descended to “the foot of the Udum* 
bara tree of tho' Avadjaravatia (sic) of the town of Sam- 
kaSya” 1 * Hero' the Tibetan probablj wrote Avajaravana 
by a< slip for Avnt iraiana or Avataranam 

curious little sutta 1 wo learn that there had 
onco bien at the place afterwards called Sankara an old 
chaitya (hr tope), built m honour of Krisj apa Buddha by 
his father, and called Sei\g la sink (Sankosja) Before the 
time of Gautama Buddha, however, this cliaitya had 6unk 
down until it was all underground When the Buddha 
descended from Heaven at this place, he caused the Chaitya 
to emerge above ground as a memorial of lus return to 
earth Afterwards it was found that the chaitya as it 
stood ^interfered with the traffic of the city, and so the 
king ordeicd it to be demolished But during the night 
the chaitya left its site to the north of the city, and passed 
over the city to a spot m a wood about twenty U south 
of it The chaitya of this sutra is elsewhere a temple, 
and is described as the model for the one which five kings 
on Buddha’s suggestion erected near its site 3 This temple, 
called the Gods’ or Kings’ Temple, was erected as a me- 
morial pf the Buddha’s -Descent, and w r as probably ‘the 
temple -t)f*our .pilgrim’s , description r Ip -thjr sutra, it 
will he 'observed, the *clUntya*‘of Kasyapa'Buddha is called 
SankaSya, and this name is transferred to., the city As 
such the name is interpreted In another work as meaning 
Icuang-mmg PJJ) or “brightness”, “clearness”, 4 and this 
may indicate a reference to the legend of the chaitya of 
KaSyapa Buddha 

The story of Gautama Buddha leaving d etavana for the 


1 J’ockhill Life p 81 

J Fo shoo ku ahu cting ($jj ttj ffi) 

* Tseng yi a tan cting ch 28 

4 Aya wang ctmg ch 3 
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Trayastum^a Heaien, spending tlieie tbe three months of 
Retreat expounding his leligion to Ins mother and the 
dev as, and of his glorious descent to earth again, is refer- 
red to in many Chinese Buddhist boohs, and with onlj few 
serious variations of detail In some works the place of 
descent is near a sand, or a large tank, outside of San- 
koSya citj *, and here the “tank” of the translation may 
represent atatara in the original, this word having also 
the meaning of tank or pond In some treatises the scene 
of the Descent is at Kany ikubja, which is placed in the 
SnnhnSya country b> one authority, and in the Andhra 
countrj bj another 1 * 3 The Tope of the Descent was the 
fifth of the Eight Great Topes connected with the Buddha’s 
career, and it was at Kanyakubja Wu-K‘ung went to 
DevuYattra to see this tope, but neither Pa hsien 3 nor our 
pilgrim makes any mention of a great tope in their de- 
scriptions of the sights of the place, although Yuan chuang, 
as we have seen, incidentally mentions a * great tope” 
afterwards 

The legend of the blnksbum Utpalavarnu making herself 
a magic Chakiavarti, or Universal Sovereign, by which to 
be the first to greet Buddha on his descent, and her re- 
buke b) the latter, who told her that Subhuti, seeing the 
spiritual body of Buddha, had been before her, is in several 
Buddhist works But it is not in tber account of the 
Descent given nr the Tsa a-han clung, and m another treat- 
ise wc have the bhikshuni, but Subhuti fs not mentioned 
bj name The words “transformed herself” m the state 
ment that the nun “transformed herself into a Chakra varti” 
arc foi the terms hua tso (-ffc ff) and hua net ft) of 
the teat But the former, which is apparently taken from 
the Fo kuo chi or some other work, means create or p?o 
duce the appeal ance of by magic Utpalavarna was an 


1 A yu vrang chuan ch 2, Tseng yi a lian clivag, 1 c 
i Ta aheng pen sbeng hsin ti Loan dung, eA. 1 (No 955), Fats 
ling t a ming hao ching (Vo 898) 

* See Fo kuo eto eA 17 

Y 
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arhat, and so had supemoimal powers She thus accoid 
mg to vanous accounts, produced the appearance of a 
chakiavarti with his seven treasures, 1000 sons, and fourfold 
arm}, and transferring heiself into her own magic Chahia 
varti, obtained the foremost place m front of the actual 
kings and all the ciowd assembled to welcome Buddha 1 
Subhuti at this time was sitting, according to Yuan chuang 
in a cave (that is, on the Gudlirakuta mountain near Raja 
gaha), hut another version makes him to be m his own 
house Knowing that the Buddha was coming down fiom 
Heaven he leflected on the vanity of phenomena, and iea 
lizing in himself the nature of phenomena, he beheld, bj 
the vision of spiritual wisdom the spiritual body of Buddha 
that is the transcendental philosophy of Piajnaparamita 
The Utpalavarna (in Pali, UppalavannH) of this passage 
was one of the greatest and most noted of the bliikshunis 
ordained by the Buddha Hei life as a laywoman had 
been extremely unhappy and, according to some legends, 
very immoial She had two expenences which were 
especially distressing and produced on her a profound 
effect leading her, accoiding to one account, to renounce 
the world "While living with hei first husband she found 
him living in adultery with her mother, and her second 
husband brought home, as his concubine her daughtei by 
her first husband Each of these experiences pierced 
her with sharp agony, and she left her home foi ever 2 
When she became conveited, and was admitted into the 
Buddhist church as a bliikshum, she devoted herself to 
religion with enthusiasm, and attained arhatship But 


1 Ta chit tn lun ch 10, Ta ah eng tsao hsiang kung te clung ch 1 
(No 288) 

* Mi aa sai lu ch 4 (No 1122), Tib Tales p 206 A very differ 
ent account of tins lady’s admission into bis cbnrch by the Buddha 
is given in tbe Fa cbu pi yu cbing ch 1 (No 1333) where she is 
called simply Lien X«o or TJti ala For the previous existences of 
Uppahiai ns see Dr Bodes “Woman Leaders of the Buddhist Itefor 
mation 1 in J R A S for 1893 p 532 For her misfortunes sec 
also Theri Gatha p 144 and p 198 (P T S) 
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e'en as a nun she was put to shame and had trouble And 
her death was sad, for she was brutally attached by De\a 
datta and died from the injuries inflicted b) him 1 Her 
name * Blue lotus colour” may hare been given to her, as 
some suppose, because she had eyes like the blue lotus, 
but it is also said to have been indicative of her great 
personal beauty, or of the sweet perfume which her body 
exhaled 

Subhuti is interpreted as meaning ‘Excellent Mamfcs 
tation” which is Yuan chuang’s translation, 01 “Excellent 
good auspices”, and is rcndeied in seieral other wajs It 
was the name of the Disciple who is sometimes mentioned 
along with Mahahasyapa, Aniruddha and othei great dis- 
ciples of the Buddha 2 But he is best known as the ex 
ponent and defender of the doctiincs of Prajnap iramitS, 
He was a son of a learned bialimm of 6 r tvasti and was 
educated m the orthodox learning Afterwards he became 
a hermit, and then was converted to Buddhism and ordained 3 


* Sar Vin P o seng shih ch 10 (No 1123) 

* Divyui p 3C1 , Saddhannapundanka ch' 1 and 4 

* Bud laU Nep i 296, Ching lu yi hsnng ch 13 (No 1473). 




CHAPTER XX. 


cituan y. 

KANYAKUBJA TO VISOKA. 

From the neighbourhood of Sankasya the pilgrim went north- 
west for nearly 200 h to the Ea-no lu-she (Kan) akubja) conntrj. 
Tins he describes as being above 4000 h in circuit. The capita], 
which had the Ganges on its west side, was above twenty h in 
length by four or five h m breadth, it was \er) strongly de- 
fended and had lofty structures everywhere, there were beautiful 
gardens and tanks of clear water, and m it rarities from strange 
lands were collected The inhabitants were well off and there 
were families with great wealth; fruit and flowers were abund- 
ant, and sowing and reaping had their seasons. The people 
had a refined appearance and dressed in glossy silk attire; they 
were given to learning and the arts, and were clear and sug- 
gestive in discourse; they were equally divided between ortho- 
doxy and heterodoxj . There were above 100 Buddhist monasteries 
With more than 10,000 Brethren who were students of both the 
“Vehicles”. There were more than 200 De\a-Temples and the 
non-Buddhists were several thousands m number. 

The reading “north-west” at the beginning of this pas- 
sage is that of the Common texts of the Records aud Life; 
hut the D text of the Records has “south-east”. This 
agrees with Fa-hsien’s naira tire 1 , confirms the correction 
proposed by Cunningham 2 , and, as Kanauj is to the south- 
•tapf* Sanhassa., is, w/lftnAbj wwi in/j. 

in the itinerary of the Sung pilgrim Kanyakubja is two 
stages {cli'eng £|) to the east of Sankaiya 3 . Fa-lisien 


Fo-huo-chi, ch. 16. 

Anc. Geog. Ind. p. 376. 
M* T. 1. ch 338. 
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mikes the distance between these two places to be seven 
jojanas or nhote 40 miles .and tin** agrees rough]} with 
Yuan-chuaug’s 200 li 

Yuan chuang hero gnes to the capital ami extends also 
to the country the correct name Ka no kil-*hc (}}J f}j f,I|) 
that is, Kan} iknbja while Ta lracn, like some other wri- 
ter*, g»es the nunc which was piobabl} m use among 
the natives, viz. Ka-nao-yi or Ivano} i, that is, the modem 
Kanauj (oi Kanoj) Another transcription of the classical 
name is Ann na-foi-yo she ($$ Y *Ji W LI) which is wrongly 
tnnshted b} tih-ch'u (3f f{J) or “Ear-emanation”. In a 
note to our text the mine is properly lendercd by “Hunch- 
backed maidens”, the translation which the pilgrim uses, 
and tlie stor} of the origin of the name is related b} the 
pilgrim 

According to this story long ages ngo when ltrahmadalta was 
king and men hrcil very many years tl e namo or the city was 
Kusumapura (that is, Flower Palaco or city) King Jlrahma 
datta was a might} sovereign and a gnat warrior, he had also 
the full number of 1000 sons wise and valorous and 100 fair ami 
airtuous daughters On the bank of the Ganges there lncd at 
this time a rislu the }enrs of whoso life were lo Ic counted 1} 
myriads, he was popularly called the “Great Tree Rishv", because 
he hal a banyan tree growing from Ins shoulders, the seed of 
the tree had been droj t on him 1 \ a 1 ird In l taken root and 
grown to I e a huge tree in which birds had been 1 uildiug their 
nests while the nshi remained unconscious in a trance of i ro 
longed nbsorl cd meditation (sam idhi) "When ho had emerged 
from the trance ami moved about ho lnd glimpses of the kings 
daughters as they chased each other in the wood near the river 
Then carnal aflectiou Jaid hold on him and he demanded or tho 
king one of Ins daughters in marriage Hut all the i nticesses 
refused to wed “Great Tree Jtisln , and the king was m great 
fear and distress In this extremity, however, the youngest 
daughter made a sacrifice of herself by offering to marry tie 
rislu in order to save lier father and country from the effects of 
his disj leisure But when the circumstances were told to him 
the old rishi was very much enraged at the other princesses for 
not appreciating him proj erly and ho cursed them with imme- 
diate crookedness In consequence of this the ninety nine pnn 
cesses all became bowed in tody and tho cajitul of the country 
was henceforth known as the city of the Hunch backed Maidens 
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This is a very silly 6tory which probablj has a good 
moral The brahmins, it will be remembered, have a sinnlai 
story to account for the name of the city of Kanauj They 
lelate that Vuy n, the "Wind-god, also called a nsbi be- 
came enamoured of the 100 daughters of Kusanoblia, long 
of this couutry. The princesses itfused to comply with 
the god’s lustful desues, and he in his ne made them all 
bach bowed, and fiom this circumstance the city got its 
name Kanjahubja 1 Another name for the district or 
country is Afahodaya, explained as meaning “the land of 
great prospenty” It is sometimes described as being in 
the Andhra country, as wo have seen, and it is also said 
to be in the middle of India, in Madbyade^a 

It will be seen that in the description which Yuan 
cliuang gives of Kanyahubja in the above passage lie 
represents the Ganges as being on its west side Cunning- 
ham makes him place that uvei on the east side, hut this 
is a mistake Other old authorities place the Ganges 
on the east side of Kananj, where it still is The city is 
also desciibed as being on the K^li nadi an affluent of 
the Ganges on its west side Fa hsien meiely describes 
the capital as leaching to the Ganges, but this evidently 
was not on the west side, as he tells of a tope on the 
north bank of the river about six li to the west of the 
capital 

Our pilgrim heie gives the number of Buddhist esta- 
blishments in and about the capital as 100 This number 
seems to point to a great mciease of Buddhism in the 
district from the time of Fa hsien, as when that pilginn 
visited the Kanauj country there weie apparently only two 
Buddhist monasteries at the capital The “non -Buddhists", 
os -&y, of palgcua who. meat u,a s/a sl «l 

the Re colds, were evidently the priests or otbex professed 
ministers of the various non-Buddhist systems of religion 
These must have increased and Buddhists decreased at 
Kanyahubja after our pilgrim’s time, as when the Sung 


1 D owe on s Cl Diet Ind Mjth s v Vayi 
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pilgrim visited tlie district he found topes and temples 
numerous hut there were no monks or nuns 

"We have next an account of the sovereign 1 uling at 
Kanauj and his origin 

Tim sovereign was of the Vaisja caste, Ins personal name was 
Harsh-uardhana and he was the jounger son of the great king 
whose name was PrabhaVann ardhana 'When the latter died he 
was succeeded on the throne by his elder son named Raja 
(or Rn\a) vardhana The Utter soon after his accession was 
treacherously murdered bj &asai gha the wicked king of Kama 
snvama in East India a persecutor of Buddhism Hereupon the 
statesmen of Kananj on the ad\ice of their leading man Bam 
(or Yam) invited Hnrshavardhana the younger brother of the 
murdered king to become their sovereign The prince modestl) 
made excuses and seemed unwilling to comply with their request 
Ylen the ministers or state pressed Harshavardhana to succeed 
Ins brother and avenge his murder, the narrative goes on to 
relate the prince determined to take the advice of tl c Bodhi 
patty a Avalokitesv ara (whose name is here given correct]) in 
translation Kuan tzu tsai the “Beholding Lord •) An image of 
this Bodhisattva which bad made man) spiritual manifestations 
stood m a grove of this district near the Ganges To this he 
repaired, and after due fasting and pra)er, ho stated his case to 
the Bodhisattva An answer was graciously given which told 
the irince that it was his good karma to become king and that 
ho should according!) accej t tl e oflered sovereignty and then 
raise Buddhism from the rum into which it had been brought 
1 ) the king of Kamasuvama and afterwards make himself a 
great kingdom The Bodhisattva promised lnm secret help, but 
warned him not to occup) the actual throne, and not to use th» 
title Mahan ja Thereupon Harshavardhana became king of 

Kanauj with the title Rajaputra and the style SiLditya 

Continuing his narrative the j llgrim goes on to stale that as 
soon as 6dadit)a became ruler he got together a great armr 
and set out to avenge l»s brothers murder and to redn*e th« 
neighbouring countries to subjection Proceeding eai'vra-Tls he 
invaded the states which had refused allegiance and wa-td m 
cessant warfare until in six years he lad fuuyfl tk» Five led js 
( reading chu According to the other reading then 
had brought the Five Indias under allegiance Then harm" en 
hrged his territory he increased his army b^ingi^g th* e’eplant 
corps up to COOOO and the cavalry to W) (VO and reigned in 
1 eace for thirt) years without raising a weajxm He was just 
in his administration aiid punctilious in th» ducta-g<* of his 
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duties He forgot sleep and food in his devotion to good works 
He caused the use of animal food to cease throughout thf Five 
Indias and he prohih ted the taking of life under severe penal 
ties He erected thousands of topes on the hanks of the Ganges 
established Travellers Rests through all his dominions and erec 
ted Buddhist monasteries at sacred places of the Buddhists He 
regularly held the Quinquennial Convocation and ga\e away in 
rel gious alms everything except the material of war Once a 
year he summoned all the Buddhist monks together and for 
twenty one days supplied them with the regulation requisites 
He furnished the chapels and liberally adorned the common 
halls of the monasteries He brought the Brethren together for 
examination and discuss on giving rewards and punishments 
according to merit and dement Those Brethren who kept the 
rules of their Order strictly and were thoroughly sound in theory 
and practice he advanced to the Lion a Throne (that is { ro 
moted to the highest place) and irom these he received religious 
instruction those who though perfect in the observance of the 
ceremonial code were not learned in the past he merely honour 
ed vnth formal reverence those who neglected the ceremonial 
observances of the Order and whose immoral conduct was noto 
nous were banished from his presence and from the country 
The neighbouring princes and the statesmen who were zealous 
m good works and unwearied in the search for moral excellence 
he led to his own seat, and called “good fnends and he would 
not converse with those who were of a different character The 
king also made visits of inspection throughout his dominion not 
residing long at any place hut having temporary buildings 
erected for his residence at each place of sojourn and he did 
not go abroad during the three months of the Ram season 
Retreat At the royal lodges every day viands were provided 
for 1000 Buddhist monks and 600 Brahmins T1 e king s day 
was divided into three periods of which one was given uj to 
affairs of government and two were devoted to religious works 
He was indefatigable and the day was too short for him 

Before proceeding to the next part of our pilgrim's nar 
rative we may add a few notes to his very interesting 
account of the gieat Harshavardhana At the beginning 
of the above passage we are told that tlus king was of 
the Fei she (gj v jg) or Vaisya caste (or stock) This state 
ment Cunningham thinks is a mistake, the pilgrim confound 
ing the Vaisa or Bais Rajputs with the YaiSja caste ..Cun 
ningham may he right But we must remember that lluan- 
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cliuang had ample opportunities for learning tlio ante 
cedents of the rojal fannl), and he most have had some 
ground for Ins assertion Harsliavardhana’s fathci, Pra- 
hh'iharavardhan i, a descendant of Puspabhuti king of 
StlnneSvnra in krlkantlia, “was finted far and wide 
under a second name PiatipaSlla” To him wcie bom 
two sons Bljjaiardhm i and Hnrshav udhana and i 
daughter It ijyaSri, and he had also an adopted son Bhandi 
the son of Ins queen’s brother 1 The princess RajjasSil 
was evidently, as the “Harsa caiita” represents her, an in 
telhgcnt, accomplished lady, and she was appai ently in- 
terested in Buddhism She was present as a listener seated 
behind Harshavardhaua when the Chinese pilgrim gave 
the latter a leeiwre on Buddhism It may Ue noted here 
also that the Fang chili repiesents Haislmaidhana as 
‘ adnnmsteiing the government m conjunction with lus 
widowed sister”, a statement which is not, I think eithu 
m the Life 01 the Records Very soon otter R ijyavnrdhana 
succeeded his fither on the throne lie had to go awaj to 
avenge the murder of Ins brothci m law, and to rescue 
his sistei impnsoned in Kanj ihubja He was successful 
in battle hut he fell into a snare laid for lum by the 
Gaud a king, according to the “Har«a canto”, and was 
treacheiouslj muidercd Hereupon Harsh ivaidli ana bccarno 
king and at once pioceeded to rescue his sister, talc re- 
venge, and make great conquests This is the Sil tdityt 
of our pilgrim’s narrative and of the Life, a veiy mtei 
estmg and lemarkable peisonage 

With Yuan chuang’s story of Harshavard liana going to 
consult Avalohitesv ara we may compare the statement in 
the v Har?a canto” that he “was erahiaced "by the goddess 
of the Royal Piospenty, who took him m liei arms and, 
seizing lum by all the royal marks on all his limbs for- 
ced hun, however leluctant, to mount the tin one — and 
this though he had tal en a tow of austerity and did not 
swerve from his vow, haid 111 e giaspmg the edge of a 
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sword” * It seems probable that Harsbavaidhana in the 
early part of bis life bad joined the Buddhist churclf and 
perhaps taken the vows of a bbiksbu, or at least of a lay 
member of the Communion His sister, we learn from the 
Life, had become an adherent of the Sammatiya school 
of Buddhism 2 Onr pilgrim’s sympathetic and geneioas 
praise of king Harsbavardhana may be compared with 
the pompous, fulsome, and feigned panegyric of the king 
by Bana 

In the above transcript from the Records the words 
reudered “reigned in peice for thirty years without iaismg 
a weapon’ are in Julien’s translation — “Au bout de trente 
ans, les aimes se reposeient” The test is Ctft'm •*«» « 1 h!i 
men ping ko pu-ch i (Jg H + \ it) Heie the 

word ch m ia employed as frequently, to denote “don the 
imperial robe that is to reign gently and happily Thus 
the pilgrim tells us that there were thirty years of Sil i 
ditja’s reign in which there were peace and good govern 
ment Our pilgrim has expressly stated that the king’s 
conquests were completed within sis years, and it is against 
text and context to make him represent the king as fight- 
ing continuously for thirty or thirty six 3 ears When his 
wars were over Siladitja (the style of Harsbavai dhana as 
king) proceeded to put Ins army on a peace footing that 
is, to raise it to such a force that he could overawe any 
of the neighbouring states disposed to be contumacious 
AYe shall presently see how a woid from him was enough 
foi the king of one of those states Having thus made 
himself strong and powerful tailiditya was able to live m 
peace, and devote himself to the duties and functions of a 
pious but magnificent sovereign He was now as fond of 
the solemn pomps and grand processions of religion as 
he had been of the maishallmg of vast hosts the “magni- 
ficently stem arraj” of battle, and the glories of a great 
victorj 

AYe find two dates given for the death of king 61I iditya, 

1 Har»a can la ch IV (Cowell and Thomas tr) 1 57 

* Life ch o 
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Chinese history placing it in the 3 ear A D 648 and the 
Iiife’m 655 1 Taking thirtj siv jears ns the duration of 
his reign sic tlms hare 612 or 619 ns the <lntc of his 
accession Ihe lattei ilnte agices with a Chinese state 
ment that the troubles m India which led to SUiditya’s 
reign took place m the reign of 1 ang Kao Tsu (A 1) 018 
to 627) But the date 648 or rather 647, is perhaps the 
correct one It must liaie been in 611 or 042 tbit m 
comcrsation with our pilgrim &illditya stated that he had 
then been soveieign for above thirty years This also 
gives 612 for the }ear of Ins accession, nid the addition 
of six years to the thirty gives 648 is the d itc of Ins 
death But the Chinese emoj despatched in the earl) 
pait of that year found on his armal m the country, the 
v king dead and a usurper on the throuc Moreover it was 
in 648 that Yuan chuang submitted His Rccoi ds to 1 ai 
Tsung and {slUditj i must ha\c been dead before this 
work was drawn up in its present toim 
For the words rendered in tho above passigo b) u ad 
vanced to the Lion’s Throne” that js promoted to be 
chief bhihshus the Chinese is tin slung shi tzu chili iso 
(|{f JJ- tiP -f ;£ 2£) Tins Julien understood to mean 
‘caused them to go up on the throne” The words mi 0 ht 
probnbty have this meaning in other plnccs, hut no good 
bhihshu would mount a rija's throne, and it seems bettu 
to take slu tzu dnh Iso here in its Buddhist sense as tho 
thione of the head of the Order The term, we know does 
mean a hugs tin one hut Siladitya did not use a throne, 
and the other use of the term seems to be here more 
correct and suitable The Lion’s Thione of the Buddhists 
was original!) the seat reserved for the Buddha as leadei 
of the congregation in the chapels and Halls of the 
Monasteries and afteiwaids it became the throne oi seit 
of the chief bhihshu of a place Piomotion to the Lions 
Thione was given localty b> pious kings, and did not intei - 


* See 51a T ] ch 838 T ung chien 1 ang mu cJ 40 {T ang T ai 
Tsung Clicn Ivuan 22 j ) Life ch 6 
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feie xutli piecetlenc® among the Brctlueu Here fi\\ i- 
ditja promotes the most dt setting bluhslms at Jus court, 
and makes them Ins private chaplains, personally receiving 
from them religious instruction * 

B} the toim “good fncnd’ shanyu (-^ fa) which the 
pilgrim heie tells us was applied by the king to devout 
punces and statesmen we arc to undei stand the lahjana 
mitra of Buddhist use Tins term means good or ausjn 
exous fneml, and it is also employed in the sense of sjnti 
tun? adusety or good counseller m matters of ifhyion 
Returning again to oui text we have non an episode 
17111011 belongs to a date five or six yiais latei than the 
visit of which the pilgrim is heic telling To he under 
stood pioperl} the narrative must bo lead in connection 
with the account of ICamarupa in Chuan 10 ind with the 
stoi) given in the conespondmg passage of the Life 

The pilgrim we learn from these texts, was on bis way hack 
to China and bad goneagain to the great monastery of Nulanda 
in Magadba Here be wished to remain for some time continu 
ing bis studies in Buddhist philosophy which had been begun 
there some years before But Busbaravarma styled Kumara, 
the king of Kamarupa (that is Assam) had beard of him and 
longed to see him So be 6ent messengers to Nalanda to invite 
and urge the pilgrim to pay him a visit \uan chuang at first 
declined and pleaded his duty to China but his old Buddl ist 
teacher Silabhadra convmced him that it was also his duty to 
go to Ivamarupa on the invitation of its king who was not a 
Buddhist The pilgrim at length y iclded travelled to that country 
and was receiv ed by the king with great honour In the course 
of a conversation His Majesty said to T uan chuang — “At pre 
sent in various states of India a song has 1 een heard lor some 
time called the “Music of the conquests of Ch in (Tsm) wang 
of Mahachina — this refers to \our Reverences native country 
I presume The pilgrim replied — “Tea this song praises my 
sovereign s excellences 

At this time king 6iladitya was in a district the name of 
which is transcribed in our Chinese texts in several ways Juhen 
calls it “Kadjoughura and Cunningham identifies it with tl e 


1 A si ecial Beat or pulpit called a “Lion s Throne was some 
times given by a king to the Brother whom he chose to be Court 
preacher ' 
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modern Knnkjol) He Lad been on an expedition to a countrj 
c&Ued 2& mtf ff» fa and was on bis -way back to Kanauj to bold 
a great Buddhist assembly there Hearing of the arrival of the 
Chinese pilgrim at the court of king Kumara lie sent a summons 
to the latter to repair to him with Ins foreign guest Kumara 
replied with a lefusal sajtng that the king could have hts head 
but not his guest “I trouble you for your head \ came the 
prompt replj Thereupon Kumara became submissive, and pro 
ceeded with the pilgrim and a grand retinue to join Sihditja 
"When this sovereign met Yuan ebuang our text here relates 
having made a polite apologj to the j ilgnm (literally, having 
said— I have fatigued j on) he made enquiry as to Yuan chuang’s 
natne land, and the object of his travelling "iuan chuang an 
swered that he was a natne of the great Tang countrj, and that 
he was traielling to learn Buddhism The king then asked 
about this great Ting countrj, in what direction it lay, and how 
far it lias distant \uan ebuang replied that bis countrj was 
the Mabachina of the Indians and that it wis situated some 
mxmds of ft to the north cast of India The king then relates 
how lie had heard of the Ch l in(T‘ > in'-icang T ten tiii X 
5^ ) that is the Deva putra Prince Chin, of Maluclnm, 

who had brought that countrj out of snarchy and rum into 
order and prospentj and made it supreme oier distant regions 
to which hi9 good influences extended All lm subjects the 
king continues having their moral and material wants cared for 
by this ruler, sing the “song of Chtntcangs conquests’, and 
this fine song has long been known here The king then asks 
the pilgrim whether this was all true and whether his Great 
T aug country was the country of the song 

In reply the pilgrim states that C/i na (3? $[}) that is Chin 
was the designation of a former dynast} in his native land and 
that Ta Tang denoted the present dj nasty, that the sovereign 
then reigning T ai Tsung had been styled Ch in wang before 
he came to the throne the title Emperor (Tien tzu) having been 
given to him on his accession He then adds a compendious 
description of Ch in wang as Prince and Emperor 

Tlic musical composition about which oiu pilgum heie 
represents the two Indian rulers as enquiring was known 
in China as the GhHn-uang p'o-ch‘en-yao (|£ IE Pji 5 s ) 
or the “Music of GU'in Wang’s victoiy” Its history is 
briefly as follows 1 In the year A D 619 T‘ang Kao Tsu’s 


i See T ung chien kang mu, ch 39 (T ang T ai Tsung 1«‘ y ), T sng 
Shu ch 2 and 21 , Ma T 1 , ch 129 
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second son Cli'm-wuiig, or Prince of Ch‘in, by name ^$luh- 
min succeeded in suppressing the seuous lehelhon of Liu 
wu chow (£ 5^ #]) who ultimately fell into the hands of 
the Tuiks and was hilled by them In commemoration of 
Chin wang’s military acbieunents in suppressing tins lebel- 
I 1011 Ins soldiers got up a musical performance with song 
and douce This musical composition was entitled u Ch , in- 
tt atuf-tfo ch l Cn-yao” and also U S hen-lung jjj) -p‘o ch'en 
- yao ”, but jt came to be generally known by its short 
name “P^o-clTtn-yao” The dancing or posture-making 
peiformance was called Ch'itCwu (£ gf) or “Dines 
of the Seren Yiituts”, the name containing a classical 
allusion The dancing was peiformed by a company of 
128 men m silver hauberks and armed with spears The 
empeioi Kao Tsu oideied that the “Po chcn yao” should 
be gnen when a victorious general returning from a suc- 
cessful campaign cnteied the capital At the banquet 
which Tai-Tsung, foimerlj Ch'm-wang, gave on his acces- 
sion to the tin one the dance and music were both per- 
formed It is intei esting to find that the fame of T‘ang 
Tai-Tsnng’s glory and acbievments had reached the two 
Indian rulers if wc can rely on our pilgrim’s statements 
It is also very lemarkable that neither of Yuan-chuang’s 
translators had read of Ch'm-wang, and it is pitiful to 
find Beal telling his readers that the Ch‘in-wang of this 
passage is Ch'm Shi-Huang-ti of B C 221 

The .Records and the Life next go on to relate how 
the Lings Siladitya and Kumara, with their distinguished 
Chinese guest, proceeded by land and river in grand pro- 
cession to the city of Kanyakubja where Siladitya had 
convoked a gieat Buddhist assembly Prom this city, when 
the functions were over., the kings,, we learn from the Life., 
with then Chinese guest, and attended by magnificent reti- 
nues, went on to Pjayaga for the great periodical distri- 
bution of religious gifts and alms which was to be made 
theie by Siladitya, and at that place our pilgrim bade his 
hosts farewell 

Before we take up again the thread of our pilgrim’s 
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account of Kanyilubja we may add a few words about 
the great 3 mg who treated him with such mail ed distinc- 
tion and kindness Tins 1 mg &1 iditya oi Sri Harsha 
dcva oi Harsha “the Akbar of the ‘Hindu period 1 of In 
than history 1 was not only a gicat and successful wamor 
and wise and benevolent ruler he was also an intelligent 
denoted patron of religion and literature ami he was 
appaicntly an author luraself His father had been a 
sun woishippei, but ho himself, while letaming publicly 
tho religion of Ins father, and tolerant and liberal to otliei 
sects was cudcntl) strongly attached to Buddhism As to 
his literary tastes we learn from I ching that the king 
once called foi a collection of the best poems wutten of 
the compositions sent in to him 500 were found to bo 
strings of jatakas (Jatakamlls) According to this author 
also Siladitya pnt together the incidents of the Cloud 
lnling (Jimuta v ibnna) Bodlusattva giving lumsclf up for 
a n iga, into a poem to be sung that is he composed the 
“NSg&nanda” An accompaniment of instrumental music 
was added and the king had the whole pei formed in 
public and so it became popular * Tho king w as also a 
great traveller, and a seel er aftei knowledge of vanous 
kinds His information about the martial fame and ex- 
ploits of the Chinese emperor T ai Tsung may have been 
acquired on one of his expeditions to distant provinces 
In the year G41 he sent an envoy to tho Chinese Court 
and apparently he sent another soon after His titlo m 
the documents connected with the former embassy seems 
to have been “king of Magadha” 

Wo letum now to the pilgrim’s description of Kanyn- 
kubya and an abridgment of Ins account of the Bttddlust 
memorials of the neighbourhood is all that is given in 
these pages 

To the north west of the capital was an Asoka tope where the 
Buddha had preached excellent doctrines for seven days beside 
it was a tope where the Four Past Buddhas had Bat and walked 
for exercise, and there was a small tope over hair and nail relics 

hi an hai chi kuei sec 32 and Takakusu p 163 
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of the Buddha South of the Preaching Tope and close to the 
Ganges were three Buddhist monasteries enclosed by a cofilmon 
wall but each having its own gate These vibaras had beautiful 
images the Brethren were grave and reverend, and there were 
thousands of lay Buddhists to serve them The shrine or temple 
[ching she) of the three fold vihara had a casket containing A won 
der working tooth of the Buddha an inch and a hall long, which 
was exhibited to crowds of visitors for a charge of one gold 
coin each There were other sacred Buddhist buildings near the 
city, and there were also splendid temples to the Sun god and 
to Mahesvara respectively 

From Kanyiikubja the pilgrim tells us a journey of above 
100 h south east brought him to the citj na fo ti p o 7m lo 
(Navadevakula) This city which was on the east hank of the 
Ganges, was above twenty h in circuit, with flowery groves and 
clear ponds giving interchange of sunshine and shadow To the 
north west of it and also on the east bank of the Ganges was a 
magnificent De\ a Temple Five It to the east of the city were 
three Buddhist monasteries enclosed within one wall but with 
separate gates in these monasteries were above 600 Brethren 
all San Sativadms Near the monasteries were the remains of 
an Asoka tope where the Buddha had preached for seven days 
Three or four h north of the monasteries was another Asoka 
tope Tins marked the spot at which 600 hungry demons, 
having come to the Buddha and attained an understanding of 
his teaching, exchanged the demon state for that of devas 
The Nci-fo-t'i p'o-Lu-lo of this passage, restored as 
Havadevahula, means “New Deva-Temple”, and the site 
of the city so called is supposed to be repicsented 
by the present Nohbatgang* This city has also been 
identified with oi declaied to be near the village (m ono 
text, but in the other texts, wood) of „■! (or So) It ([ipf or 
|tpj 54) which Fa-hsien places three yojanas south of Kanauj 
and on the other side of the Ganges Oui pilgrim’s city 
rai) have been in the district of the wood (or village) but 
it cannot be identified with the latter In the Life this 
city is not mentioned, and the Fang-chib calls it 'TSava- 
deva city”. It is not unlikely that it was from the splen- 
did Deva-temple which Yuan cliuang here describes very 
bxiefly that the city obtained its name This temple, which 
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was evidently of lecent date, may have been devoted to 
the worship of Vishnu whose name Han may be tliewoid 
transnbed by Fa-hsien’s A (or Jffo)-£i 
Instead of “500 Hungry Demons” in this passage, 
the reading of the D text and the Fang-cluh, the common 
texts have “more than (f£) 500 Demons”. This latter is 
doubtless a copyist’s error and the D reading is the cor- 
rect one From, another source we learn that the Five 
Hundred Hungry Demons came to the Biuldha and im- 
plored his pity he thereupon requested Maudgalyayana 
to feed them The Buddha had to enlarge their needle- 
throats to enable them to swallow the food having eaten 
they burst, died, and went to Hearen. The Buddha ex- 
plained that these cieatures had once been so many lay 
Buddhists, and m that capacity had spoken rudely to 
bhikshus, calling them “Hungry Demons” when the bhikshus 
called on their morning lounds begging their daily food. 
The karma of this an produced the rebirth of the up- 
Jlsakas 600 times as Hungry Demons, and them faith in 
the Buddha, and piayer to him, obtained their release from 
misery and their birth in Heaven. 1 

The pilgnm, as we learn from the Life, remained ftt 
Kanyflkubja thiee months, being lodged in the Bliadia- 
vihara. Here he studied with the learned Buddhist monk 
P i-li-ye-se-na (Vlryasena) the nbhashn (or expository) 
tieatise by Fo-shih ($}, $•)» “Buddha’s Servant” or Buddha- 
dasa, called the Chou Cfj)- or “Vaima-vibhasha” Julien, 
who apparently had a different text here, represents the 
pilgrim as reading the vibbisha, of Buddhadssa “et le 
mranixe <bx maatae. dung-fahemt vis. la Pv 

X> o cha (le vibh icha)”. A Buddhad5.su will be found men- 
tioned m Yuan-chuang’s account of “Hayamukha” as the 
author of a maha-% ibhasha-sastra As this work was a 
book of the SarvastivSdin school of the Htnayana its author 
cannot have been, the Buddhadasa who was a contempo- 
lary of Yasubandhu and a disciple of his brother Asanga. 


Z 
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Very little seems to be known about any £astia writer 
with the name Buddhadasa, and tbeie is no author with 
this name m the catalogues of Buddhist books as known 
in China and Japan 

AYUTf: (AYODHVA) 

From the neighbour] ood of Navadevakiila city according to 
the Records the pilgrim continued his journey going south east 
and after travelling above GOO h and crossing the Ganges to the 
south he reached the Ay fc (Ayudba or Ayodhya) country 

According to the account in the Life it was fiom Kanauj 
that Yuan-chuang w ent 600 It south east to Ayudha The 
capital of tins country which was about a mile to the 
south of the riter, has been identified with the Ayodhjt 
of other writers the old capital of Oudh On account of 
difficulties of direction and distance Cunningham proposes 
a different site for Yuan chuang s Ayudha* But it seems 
to be better to adhere to Ayodhy i and to regard Yuan 
cbuang’s Ganges here as a mistake for a large affluent of 
the great river The city was on the south banl of the 
river, and about 120 miles east south east fiom Kanauj 
Its name is found written in full Ayhte ye (pfif ift* fa) 
Ayudhya (Ayodhy a) and the city is said to have been the 
seat of government of a line of kings more or Iessmytlu 
cal 2 We know also that to the Hindus Ayodby i was 
the old capital of ItSma and the Solar race It is possible 
that an old or dialectic form of the name was Avuddha 
and the Chinese translation of the Sanskrit word winch 
suits either form means uiunable or ui eststable Sloreovei 
we find that luan chuang makes lus Ayudha the tempo 
rary residence of Asanga and A asubandhu and other 
Ayadky ■. sa *>. wywu:?. fo: 

these two illustrious brothers Then the Ayudha of ku an 


* A G L ] 3So As will be seen tl ere arc serious diff cnlties 
in the identif cation of \ nan cl Bang s Ay toll a with the Sha hi of 
Fa hsien and with the Ayodhya of oil cr writers 

* Chung bsu chipg el I (No fWX 
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clmong is appai entlj tlie Sha hi or Sahet that is Ajodhya, 
of la hsien, this was ten yojanas south east from the Ho 
h village which was three yojanos south from Kanauj 
Alberum makes Ajodhya to bate been about 150 miles 
south-east from itauauj being 25 farsahhs down the 
Ganges fiom Bari which was 20 farsahhs east from Ka 
nauj 1 It is the S iketa or Oudh of the Brihat sanlnt i 
which merely places it in the “Middle countrj” 2 It may 
be mentioned m passing that there is no reference to 
Ayudha m the account of Liug 6il iditya’s progress from 
Kanauj by land and n\ er to Prayaga 

The Ayudha country the Records proceeds to tell us was 
above 5000 h in circuit and the capital was above twenty h m 
circuit The country yielded good crops was luxuriant in fruit 
and flower and had a genial climate The people had agreeable 
ways were fond of good works and devoted to practical learning 
There were above 100 Buddhist monasteries and more than 3000 
Brethren who were students of both “Vehicles There were ten 
Deva Temples and the non Buddhists were few m number 
■Within the capital the author continues was the old monas 
terj in which Vasubandhu P usa in the course of some scores 
of years composed various sastras Mahay amst and Hmayanist 
Beside this monastery were the remains of the Hall in which 
Vasubandhu had expounded Buddhism to princes and illustrious 
monks and brahmins from other countries Four or hve h north 
from the capital and close to the Ganges was a large Buddhist 
monastery with an Asoka tope to mark a place at which the 
Buddha had preached to devas and men for three months on the 
excellent doctrines of his religion Four or five li west from 
this monastery was a Buddha relic toj e and tD the north of the 
tope were the rema ns of an old monastery Here Sink li lo to 
(restored by Juben as Srilabdha) a ^astra master of the Sautran 
tika School composed a sautrantika vibhasha sastra 
In. a uurn^a ^laatatuiu. fixe, ox ws. b. Va s/yitt -nwA 
city was the old monastery m which Asanga P usa had learned 
and taught By night the P usa went up to the Tushita Heaven 
and there received from Mai trey a the materials of three treatises 
which he taught by day to his disciples These treatises Tuan 
chuang tells us were the “ Im ka s7nh h Ian (Jjfc {fa ftji f & „jft) 


\lberuni Vol I p 200 
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ihe" Cl vang yen ta si eng cling tun ($£ £3 IT* prj)» and the 
“ Cl wig pien fen pie htn <+ & & Wl IS) 

The large Buddlnst Monaster} and tope winch in this 
passage are placed four or live to the hoi th of the capital 
aie described in the Life as being to the ho>$ tteefoftlie 
cit}, the distance being the same 
Our pilgrim’s &nlabdlia whose name is translated b} 
Shtngsliou (J]^- $£) ‘Received from the Victouous’, may 
perhaps be Taranatha’s “Sutra acliary a Bhadanta Srilabha ’ 
a Kashmirian and the founder of a School* 

The three Buddhist tieatises which Yuan chuang here 
states were communicated to Asanga by Maitreya regime 
a short notice The name Ttt A a shth ti hm most likely 
stands for ‘ Yog tcharja bhumi Sastn \ as m Juhens re 
tianslation, but it is possible that this was not the on 
ginal name of the Sanskrit treatise We have the woih 
m Yuan chuang’s translation made with the help of several 
Bietlnen, and with an interesting introduction b} the pd 
grim’s friend, the distinguished scholar and official Hsil 
Ching tsung ( n ^ £-), whose name has a bad mark against 

it m history lhe treatise which is a very long one, was 
uttered we aie told, by Maitieya It is a metaphysical 
religious work on the basis of Buddhism, but it is not a 
yoga treatise as the term yoga came to be understood, 
nor is the woid shih to be taken keie in its ordinary 
sense of ‘ mastei” The yoga ihlJi is merely a disciple 
who devotes himself to profound continued meditation in 
the seventeen ti (bhumi) or pionnces of faith and know- 
ledge It is not unlikely that the name which Mr Bunjiu 
jSTanjio gives as the second name of this treatise, viz. 
“Saptadasa-bhumi (or bhumika) Sash a yogacharyabhumi”, 
is the conect or original title 2 

The “Chuang yen ta sheng ching lun” is evidently, as 
Jnlien restoi es the name, the * Sutralankara tika”, the 
word Mahay ana, which is required by the Chinese tram* 
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htjpn, being omitted fiom the title We find the name 
also given as “Ta-sheng chuang yen clung lun”, and a trea- 
tise so designated composed by Asauga was translated by 
Prabh imitra, a hshatriya of Magadha and a contemporary 
of our pilgrim Tins tianslation is evidently a work of 
gieat merit and the treatise is interesting as giving 
Asanga’s exposition and defence of Mah^yamsm It is a 
work in verse with a prose commentaiy thioughout, but 
tlieie is no reference to Maitreya as author or mspirer 
either of verses or commentary 1 

The third treatise here said to have been communicated 
by Maitreya to Asanga is called by oui pilgum “Oliung 
pien fen pie lun”, the Sanskrit original name being * Mad 
liyanta-vibbaga Sastra’ But this tieatise, of which there 
are two Chinese translations, is represented as the work 
of Vasubandhu. The Chinese name which Yuan chuang 
here uses for it is that given to Paramartha’s translation 
Ins own translation having a name slightly different The 
treatise m both translations gives the “Pien chung pien lun 
sung" by Maitreya, with a running commentary on it by 
Vasubandhu Maitreya’s work is a very short one m seven 
poems on seven subjects, and it was tins work apparently 
winch Maitreya according to Yuan chuang in this passage 
communicated to Asanga The term Madliyanta vibhaga 
seems to mean, as translated into Chinese, “distinguishing 
between the mean and the extremes”, that is, holding the 
mean between the negation and the as^eition of existence 1 
Above 100 paces to the north west of the Mango Grove was 
a Buddha relic tope and beside it were old foundations at the 
place where Vasubandhu P usa descended from Tushita Paradise 
to have an interview with liis elder brother ABanga P usa Our 
pilgrim here represents these two brothers as natives of Gandhara 
and as having lived in the xmllemum succeeding the Buddhas 
decease (that is according to the Chinese reckoning, before the 
third century of our era) Asanga ho tells ns began his 
Buddhist religious career as a Mahisasika and afterwards became 
a 'Mahiyanist and Vasubandhu began his religion# career m 

» Ao 1190 
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the school o£ the SarvastivSdras Yuan chuang here tells a 
carious story about the two brothers and a great scholar who 
was a fnend and disciple of Asanga by name Fa tt seng ha 
translated by Shth fru chiao or “Lion intelligence the Sanakn. 
original being Buddha snnha These three Brethren made an 
agreement that when one of them died and went to Heaven he 
should come back to earth at the first opportunity to enlighten 
the suruvors a9 to his circumstances The first to die was the 
disciple Buddhasiniha but in Heaven he forgot bi3 promise 
Then three years afterwards Vasubandhu died and went to Tu 
shita Heaven He had been dead six months and no message 
bad come from, him so the heretics declared that he and Buddha 
aimha bad gone to a bad place But at length Vasubandhu 
remembering his agreement found it in his power to keep it 
So in the form of a Deva nshi he descended to earth and visited 
bis brother telling him how be and Buddha simha had fared in 
Maitreyas Paradise 

The story here given about the death of Vasubandhu 
is at variance with the accounts of the brothers given in 
the Life of Vasubandhu, and other works, according to 
which the eldei brother dies first, leaving the younger 
brother still living and writing 

The pilgrim next tells of an old monastery 40 li north west 
from Asanga s chapel, and having its north side do«e to the 
Ganges 'Within this a brick tope marked the place at which the 
conversion of Vasubandhu to Jlahajamsm began According to 
the version of the story here given Vasubandhu having come 
from North India to Ayudba, heard a portion of the Mahayana 
treatise Shih ti clang (~t* !>&, $&} recited by a disciple of Asanga 
and was thereby led to reflect He became convinced that he 
had been wrong as a Hinayanist opponent of Mahayanism and 
was ready to cut out his tongue as the offending member which 
had reviled the “Great Vehicle ’ But his elder brother who 
had wished to bring about Vasubandhu s conversion, interfered 
and taught him to use his tongue m the praise and preaching 

tfi tab 1ifcT5 VttxA. 

In other works Asanga uses the pretext of fatal sickness 
to bring his brother from Ayodhya to visit- him at Puru- 
shapura, and tliere reasons with him and converts him to 
Mahayamsm After the death of Asanga, bis brother com- 
posed several treatises all expounding and defending Maha- 
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yatnsm , and he died m Ayodhyii. at the age of eighty years 1 
The Shih-ti-clnng 01 “Sutra of the Ten Lands” of this 
passage is doubtless the work called Shih-chu-ching (No 105), 
the DaSabhumika-sutra One of Vasubandbu’s numerous 
treatises is a commentary on this sutia entitled Shih-ti- 
chwg-lun (No 1194) 


A-YE-MU-K'A. 

From Ayudha the pilgrim travelled east, he writes, above 
300 h and crossing the Ganges to the north, arrived in the A- 
yc. in it l‘a country This country he describes as being 2400 or 
2500 U m circuit with its capital, Bituated on the Ganges, above 
20 h in circuit In climate and natural products the country 
resembled Ayudha the character of the people was good, they 
were studious and given to good works There were five Buddhist 
monasteries with above 1000 Brethren who were adherents of the 
Saratoatija School, and there were more than ten Deva*Tetnples 
Not far from the capital on the south east side, and close to the 
Ganges, were an Aaoka tope at a place where the Buddha had 
preached for three months traces of a sitting and walking place 
of the Four Fast Buddhas, and a dark-blue stone tope with 
Buddha relics Beside this last was a monastery with above 
200 Brethren, and m it was a beautiful life like image of the 
Buddha its halls and chambers rose high, and were of exquisite 
workmanship It was in this monastery that the Sastra Master 
Buddhadasa composed his great vibhasba treatise of the Sarvasti- 
vadm School 

The name of the country here tianscnbed A-ye-mu l<fa 
was lestored by Julien m his translation of the Life as 
Ayamiifcha, but m the present passage he makes these 
syllables stand for Hayamuhha This latter lestoration 
seems to he inadmissible, and as A - is the first syllable 
of the name in all the texts of the Life and "Records, and 
m the Fang-chih, we must regard Ayamnkha as the name 
which the pilgrim transcubed It is not impossible that 
the correct form may have been Hayamuhha or Ayamukha, 
the former word meaning “Hotse face” and the latter mean- 
ing a creek or channel Cunningham, who finds Yuan- 
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cliuang's Ayudha m the present Kikapui, thinks that 
Ayamukha may be represented by “Daundia khera on the 
northern bank of the Ganges”. But these identifications 
are mere conjectures and are of little use. 1 

In the corresponding passage of the Life we are informed 
that the pilgrim left Ayudha m a boat along with a pai ty 
and proceeded east down the Ganges towards Ayamukha 
When about 100 li on the way, m a wood of asoka tree® 
the boat was attacked by Thugs who robbed the part) 
When these Thugs saw that the Chinese pilgrim was an 
uncommonly fine looking man they decided to sacrifice 
him to then cruel deity Durga From this terrible fate 
the pilgrim was preserved by a providential hurricane 
which put the wicked Thugs in fear, and made them lelease 
their doomed victim, treat him with awe and reverence, 
and under his teaching give up their wicked profession, 
and take the vows of laj -Buddhists Aftei recording this 
episode the Life goes on to state that the pilgrim "from 
this went above 300 li east and crossed to the north 
of the Ganges into the Ayamukha country”. The “this’ 
heie maj he taken to mean the place of the encountei 
with the Thugs, and the distance from Ayudha to Aya- 
mukha would then be 400 It But the words “from this” 
m the above extiact fiom the Life should perhaps be 
treated, in accordance with the tevt of the .Records, as indi- 
cating Ayudha city as the point of departuie The pil- 
grim appaiently travelled by land eastwards fiom the 
place wheie the boat was seized by the Thugs, and he 
crossed to the north side of the river near Ayamukha 
city This nver cannot have been the Ganges and it may 
have been the Sai We may even doubt whether the river 
in the Asoka wood on which the Thugs had their pirati* 
cal boats was the Ganges proper. 

The great vibhusha treatise, winch Tuan-chuang here 
tells us was composed by Buddhada^a m a monaster) of 
this country, is probably the “Varma-ubhashS” aheady 
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mentioned, above p 353, in connection with the pilgrim’s 
account of Kanauj 


PRAYAGA. 

From Ayamuklia the pilgrim went south east, he tells us, and 
after a journey of more than 700 h, crossing to the south of 
the Ganges and the north of the Jumna he came to the Po la 
ya ka (Prajaga) country 

There is evidently something wrong in the accounts 
which our pilgiun has given of his journejs in these distucts 
He applies the name “Ganges”, appaiently to more than 
one river, and it seems probable that his Ayudha and 
Ayamukha were on an affluent or affluents of the Ganges 
proper. From Kanauj he may have made an excuision 
to these two cities Fiom Ayamukba he apparently leturn- 
ed to the Ganges s omen here near Navadevakula, which 
■was 20 miles to the south east of Kanauj From the 
neighbourhood of this place to Prayaga, going south-east, 
is about 140 miles oi 700 h Cunningham seems to take 
no notice of the statements in the Records and Life that 
AyamuUia was to the east of Ayudha Moreover he 
■wrongly represents Yuan chuang as going by boat all the 
waj down the Ganges south-east from the latter city to 
Ajamukha So we cannot wonder that he finds it impos- 
sible to make distances agree.* 

The pilgrim goes on to state that the Prajaga country was 
above 6000 h m circuit, and the capital above 20 h in circuit 
This city, which apparently had the same name he places at the 
junction of two rivers (viz the Ganges and the Jumna) He 
praises the countr j , the climate and the people He tells us there 
were only two Bnddhist establishments and very few Brethren 
all HmaySmsts There were some hundreds of Deva Temples 
and the majority of the inhabitants were non Buddhists 
In a champaka grove to the south west of the capital was an 
old Asoka tope to mark the spot at which the Buddha once 
overcame his religious opponents (that is, in controversy) Beside 
it were a Buddha hair and nail relic tope and an Exercise ground 
Near the relic tope was an old monastery in which Deva P usa 
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composed the “Kuan" pai lun for the refutation of the Hina 
yauists and the conquest of the Tirthihas * 

Prijiga the capital of this country, coi responds, as has 
been shown by others to the modem Allahabad The 
word Jfyayaga means sactifice or a holy ground set apart 
for sacrifices 

The Deva Pusa of this passage has been alieady met 
with at the Souices of the Ganges His treatise here 
mentioned, the “Kuang pai lun”, which we have in Yuan 
chuang’s translation is a very short one m verse arranged 
under eight headings It denounces the belief in individual 
permanence and argues against brahmin* and others 1 

In the capital the pilgrim goes on to relate was a celebrated 
Dei a Temple in front of which was a great wide sj reading urn 
brageous tree In this tree once lodged a cannibal demon hence 
the presence of numerous bones near the tree \ mtors to the 
temple under the influence of bad teaching and supernatural 
beings had continuously from old times all lightly committed 
suicide here Lately however a very wise and learned brahmin 
of good family had tried to convert the people from their evil 
belief and stop the practice of snicide He accordingly went up 
to the temple and in the presence of frunds proceeded to hill 
him'clf in the usual way by mounting the tree to throw himself 
down from it. When up the tree addressing the spectators lie 
said — “I am dying (lit bafe death) formerly I spoke of the 
matter as an illusion now I have proof that it is real, the dews 
with their nenal music are coming to meet me and I am about 
to give up my vile body from this meritorious spot. As the 
Brahmin was about to throw himself down from the tree to he 
hilled his friends tried to dissuade him from the act, hut their 
counsels were in vain T1 ey then spread their garments below 
the tree, and when the Brahmin fell he was unhurt hut was in a 
swoon "When lie recovered he said to the by slanders — "W1 at 
is seen as the devas in the air summoning one is the leading of 
evil spirits not the acquisition of heavenly joy 

The storj here told leaves somewhat to he supplied in 
order to mike it as intelligible to us as it was to \uin 
chuang's Chinese readers Tor some reason not explained 
in the story it had long been an article of popular belief 
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tliat^suicidc at this Deva-Temple led to birth in Heaven 
Then those -who “threw away their lives ’ heie were evi- 
dently left unbuned and were supposed to bedevouiedbj 
the man eating demon who lived in the gieat tree This 
tiee was undoubtedly a banyan, and Cunningham thinks 
that “theie can be little doubt that the famous tiee heie 
descnbed by the pilgnm is the well known Alshaij Bat, 
or “un decaying Banian tree”, which is still an object of 
woiship at Allahabad” 

Not long before the tune of Yuan chuang’s visit, lie 
tells us, a biahmm “of good family” had tried to conveit 
the people fiom their folly in committing suicide heie 
The Chinese rendered by “of good fannl}” is <sit lising tzu 
Ctk “f) ht “Son of a clan” This expression is one of 
very common use in Buddhist books and means simply 
“a gentleman" Yet Julien here translates it by “dont le 
nom de famille ctait Fils (Pouttia)” • 

This brahmin gentleman, when up in the banyan tiee, 
hears music and sees beings, and he thinks (01 pretends 
to think) that these are the harbingeis of a happy death 
giving an entiance into Heaven But when lie lecovers 
from his swoon ho recognizes, and declares, that he only 
saw m the air devas summoning him, that these were evil 
deities coming to meet him and that there was no heavenly 
joy The language here used belongs paitly to a populai 
Chinese belief or fancy The Chinese generally believe 
that dying persons often receive intimation or indication 
of what is to be their lot after they depart this life, and 
the information is supposed to be often conveyed by the 
appeal ance of a certain kind of emissary from the othei 
world These messengeis from the world beyond aie said 
to clue yin (f£ 5 |) 01 to yin the dying individual, that is 
to welcome or introduce him It is these terms which are 


i The phrase tsu hsing tsit is the equivalent of the Indian term 
Itdflpidrc “son of a family’, that is, clansman and the clansmen 
were regarded as well bom In the Buddhist books tsu hsing UU is 
applied to eminent laymen, and also to bbiksbus, who moreover u«<> 
it in speaking of themsehes 
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hero translated b) “coming to meet” and “leading” # Tho 
Brahmin mistook the character of the uelcomc to be gnen 
We arc probahlj to nmlcrstand that he taught his friends, 
and the people general!), that the music and angels of the 
suicides Y>cro m all cases haibmgers of posthumous miser), 
not of bliss in Hcaten 

On tbs cast side of tho capita! and at the conttuenec of the 
rivers the pilgrim proceeds, was a sunny down about ten /» 
wide covered with a white sand This down was called in the 
popular language “The Grand Arena of Largesse It was the 
| luce to which from ancient times pnnccs, and other liberal bene 
factors, had come to make their offerings and gifts \ aan chuang 
then proceeds to describe how king Siludilya acted on the occa 
sion to which reference has already hem made The king, as 
wc have seen, went in state from kanauj to this j lace for his 
customary quinquennial great distribution of gifts, and alms and 
offerings He had come prepared, and he gave away all the 
public money, and all his own valuables Beginning with offer- 
ings to the Buddhist images on the first day, \uan choang here 
tells us the king went on to bestow gifts on the resident 
Buddhist Brethren, neat on the assembled congregation, next on 
those who were conspicuous for great abilities and extensile 
learning, next on retired scholars and recluses of other religions, 
and lastly on the kinlcss poor This lavish distribution in a 
few (according to the Life in75) days exhausted all the public 
and private wealth of the country, but in ten days after the 
Treasury was emptied it was again filled 
At the junction of tho rivers and to the cast of the Arena of 
Largesse, luan chuang continues every day numbers of people 
arrived to die in the sacred water, hoping to be thereby reborn 
in Heaven Even the monkeys and other wild creatures came 
to this place, some bathed and then went hack, others fa3ted 
here until they died In connection with this statement \uan 
chuang tells ft story of a monkey which lived under a tree close 
to the river, and starved himself to death at the time of Sila- 
ditya’s visit He adds that this occurrence led to the following 
curious and trying ansienty performance on the part of the local 
devotees given to austerities High poles were erected m the 
Ganges at this place, each with a projecting peg near the top, 
at sunrise a devotee mounted a pole, holding on to the top with 
one hand and one foot, and supported by the peg, he stretched 
out his other arm and leg at full length In this posture he 
followed keenly with his eyes the sun’s progress to the right, 
when the sun set the devotee came down .from his perch to 
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resume it nest morning This painful austerity was practised 
♦ith the view of obtaining release from mortal life, and it was 
earned on for several tens of years without relaxation 

This story of our pilgrim, seems to be rather silly and 
not very intelligible One cannot see the connection be- 
tween the monkey’s suicide and the devotees’ piactice on 
the poles But if we regard the date given for the mon- 
key’s death, viz the time of Siladitya’s visit, as an acci- 
dental mistake (which the context seems to show it must 
be) tben we probably have here a fragment of some old 
story told to account for absurd austerities still practised 
at the time of Yuan-chuang’s visit According to the 
Fang-chih the monkey of the pilgrim’s story was a husband, 
and his wife was attacked and killed by a dog The hus- 
band found the dead body of bis wife, and with pious caie 
carried it to the Ganges, and consigned it to that sacied 
river, then he gave himself up to gnef, would not take 
any food, and after a few days died It is probable that 
the original story also told how the bereaved monkey 
every morning went to the top of one of the poles at the 
bank of the nver, and sat there gazing intently at the sky, 
that he came down at evening, and spent the night in his 
lonely home, and that when he died he rejoined his wife 
m Heaven. "When the history of this pious uxorious mon- 
key became generally known, seekers after Heaven were 
moved to adopt the means which they had seen the mon- 
key use So they set up poles in the river, and sat perched 
on these after the manner of monkey s, as the pilgrim 
describes, craning their necks to watch the sun through 
all bis coui«e from east to west This is what they thought 
the pious intelligent monkey had been doing,. 


koSambl 

From Prayaga the pilgrim went, he tells ns, south west through 
a forest infested by wild elephants and other fierce animals, and 
after a journey of above 600 h (about 100 miles) he reached the 
Ktao $ hang (that is Kausarabi or Kosambl) country.. Tins 
is described, by the pilgrim as being aboic 0000 h m circuit, ai 
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its caiilnl (evident] j named hosambl) as Icing a! ore 00 h m 
circuit It was a fertile connlrj with a Lot climate it j? !dcd 
much upland rico ai d sugar cane, its people were enterprising 
fond of tic arts and cultivators of religious merit lhere were 
more tl an ten Buddhist monasteries but all in utter ruin and 
tl c Brethren,* who were above 300 in number were ndherents 
of tl o 11 in} ana system Tl tre were more tl an ffty Deva 
Tern] lea and tic non Buddhists were very numerous 
In the coi responding part of the Life distance and 
direction of Kosainbl fiom Praj iga are also given as 
a hoio 500 li to tlio south west This agrees with the state 
meat in a subsequent part of the Life that the pilgrim 
on leaving Pi \y iga journejed south west through i jun„lc 
for seven dajs to Kosainbl Cunningham, (who was misled 
b) Juben’s slip in writing 60 U instead of 500, in Ins trans 
1 ition of tlio Life) identifies the citj of Kosambi hero de 
scribed with the modern Kosam winch is only 38 miles 
b) load southwest from Allahabad 2 M Saint Martin 
could not offer an) identification for our pilgrim’s Kosainbl 
and seems to think that it laj to the uortli west not south 
west of Prat iga. 5 Cunmn 0 ham’s identification lias been 
conclusive!) shown to be untenable b) M» Vincent A Smith, 
whose studies on the subject have led him to the conclusion 
that “the Kails imbl twice visited b\ Hiuen Tsiang is to 
ho looked for, and, when looked for will be found, m one 
of the Native States of the Baghelkhand Agencj, in the 
vallc) of the Tons Pivei, and not ver) fai from the East 
Indian llailwa), which connects Allahabad with Jabalpur 
In short, the Satn i (Sutna) railwaj station marks the 
ajuufxmate position of Kaus imbi ’ 4 But this identifica 

* Tl ere is reason for suspecting tbe genuiness of the passage in 
the 6th cl nan of the Life which Beems to be a remembrance of tbe 
passage in the 3rd cl nan In transcribing the name Ghoshila tl c 
author uses characters different Irom those in the 3rd chuan and 
from those in the JRecords Tins passage also makes tbe pilgrim go 
back from Prayaga to Kosambi south west and continue his journey 
from the latter going north west 
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tion also is beset with difficulties which seem to me 
insiumountable Foi the pilgrim to go south-west 
from Prayaga was to go out of his line of travel, and 
although this detour might be necessary for one visit it 
would be unnecessary on the return journey M r Smith 
has noticed the disci epaney between Yuan clwrag’s loca- 
tion of Kosambi and that given by Fa hsien, and he tlunl s 
the latter’s no) th west is a clerical mistake for south west, 
but, on the other hand, Yuan chuang’s south t vest maj be 
an eiror foi no) th east M r Smith, morcovei, has not 
noticed the important diffeience between the Life and the 
Recoids as to the distance and direction of Yis ikha from 
Kosambi, and this difference mcieases the difficulty of 
identification 

Now oui pilgrim’s statements here, as to the bearing 
and distance of Kosambi from Pray iga and other places, 
are not m agreement with other accounts of the situation 
and bearings of Kosambi Thus the Life, which m one 
place reproduces the words of the Records, in another 
passage makes Pi so la. (Visoka), on the waj to Sravasti, 
to be 500 h east of Kosambi, wlule the Records, as we 
shall see presently, puts it about 880 h to the noith noith 
east of the city Again, Pa hsien places the Kosambi 
country thirteen jojanas (about 90 miles) to the north 
west of the Deei Park to the north of Benares 1 This 
would make the city of Kosambi lie to the north of 
Prayiga Then in the Yinaja we find that m going from 
Rajagnha to Kosambi one went by boat up the m er, that 
is, the Ganges 2 Further we read oi the Buddha on lus 
waj from Sr ivasti to Kosambi passing through the town of 
Ifliaddavatik i, and this was the name of the swift elephant 
of the king of Kosambi. 3 In some books the Kosambi 
and Kosala countries aic adjacent, and the hhikslius of 
Sravasti and Kosambi keep Retreat at the same town in 
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the Kosambl country. 1 * * So also ■when a hermit’s life is 
threatened by the king of Kosambl m the Udayana l?arh 
the hermit flies to Sravasti * Fuithei in the Sutta Nip at a 
the deputation from the Brahmin Bavari going to visit 
the Buddha at 6ravasti proceed to “Kosambl and Saketa 
and Sravasti”.* From all these it would seem that 
Kosambl, instead of being 600 h to the south-west of Pra- 
yaga, was rather to the north of that place, and it evi- 
dently was not \ ery far from 6m vast i. It was the capital 
of the Yatsa (in Chinese Tu-tzii ^ “Calf') country, 
and tlic land of of the Yatsas was in the Middle Region 
of the Bnhat Samhita. 4 

Within the old royal in closure (kung) of the capital, the pilgrim 
relates, was a large Buddhist temple [clung -slit) over sixty feet 
high in which was a carved sandal-wood image of the Buddha 
with a stone canopy suspended over it. This image made mira- 
culous manifestations, and no power could move it from its place 
so paintings made of it were worshipped, and all true likenesses 
of the Buddha have been taken from this -image. It was the 
one made for king Udayana by the artist conveyed <o the Tra- 
yastrimsa Heaven by Mudgalaputra at the king’s request When 
the Buddha descended to earth near Sankusya the image went 
out to meet him and the Buddha put it at ease saying— “What 
1 want of you is that you convert those distressed by error and 
and that you teach posterity". 

The Udayana of this passage was the prince horn to 
the king of Kosambl on the clay on which the Buddha 
was born. His name (in Pali books UdeDa) is translated 
into Chinese in n note here by ch‘u-ai ({1} gj). “yielding 
affection"; but it is also rendered by c/i‘n luanff {%.), “yield- 
ing brightness' 1 , by jih-Uu (n -p) “the Sun”, by jih-chu 
(fjj) or jth-ch'M both meaning “Sunrise”. He is represent- 
ed as originally a cruel wicked king with a very bail 
temper, and as an enemy to the Buddhists. But he took 
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After mentioning eertaia memor a*s of tie Four Tast I uddLas 
a-d of the Buddha a* this part of the oaj ital tit j ilgrin \ ro 
ceeds— In t*e «outh-ea«t corner or the ci v are the ruins of tl t 
boas" of the Elder Ku 'hh-Ii (J1 jj^ 0.) or Gho«hila litre 
a! o were a Baddlu«t Temple a Hair- and "Nail relic top« and tl t 
remains of the Buddhas lath liou«e Not fir from these lut 
outside the atv on the «outh east Mde was the eld GhosiUrunn 
or 3Iona«*e-v built bv Gho<hila with an \'oV.a toje nlovt 200 
feet hi"h Here writes A nan chuan<* the Buddha j reached for 
several rears Beside this toje was a place with traces of tin 
sitting and walking up and down of the Four IVt Buddhas and 
there was another Buddha Hair and nail relic tope 

The Gho«iIa of this pi ^igc avis i great rain of vcra 
■small stature he was one of the three chief ministers of st »to 
ofKo^ambi in the time of the Buddha who contorted him 
and admitted him is i lay disciple Then Ghoslnln, within 
lire own grounds, «et up in irimi or Monaster) for tho 
Buddha, and it wis in it tbit the Buddha usually lodged 
on his visits to Kosambi These apparent!), wero not 
very fi equent, and wc do not know Yuan timing's antlio 


* Divyaa c7i N.XVNI Dh j 172 ff lo shuo jn tien wntig clung 
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nty foi his statement that the Buddha preached here for 
seveial years In Pah hteiature this Ghosila is cafted 
Ghosita the se(thi, and his monastery is the Ghositarama 
His name is translated in some of the Chinese versions 
of Buddhist books bj .3 lei yin (|g "g) or ‘Fine Voice’ 
In bis infancy and childhood this Ghosita had a long 
senes of the most exciting escapes from attempts to mur« 
der him 1 

To the south east of the Ghoshilarama Yuan chuang proceeds 
was a two storj building with an old brick upper chamber and 
in this Yasubaiidhu lodged and composed the TT ex shtl lun 
(n| or 1(6 pit p$J) for the refuting of Hmayamsts and the con 
founding of non Buddhists 

The Sanskrit original of the name given here as in 
other passages of the Life and Records, as TTei shih 
lun is lestored as ‘Yidjamatia siddhi gastra” by Julien 
M r Bunyiu Nanjio gives ‘ Vidj’lmatrasiddki” as the 
Sanskrit name and applies it to several other works 
such as the 1 Ch eng - wei - skill lun” * This last is a 
commentary bj Dkarmap’ila Sthiramati, and eight other 
P usas on Vasubandku’s “TTej sink san shih lun (or with 
sung)' 1 The little treatise Wei - shih - lun is called in 
the Ming collection “Ta sheng Leng-ha -clung wei shih 
lun” that is “Makayana Lanki sutia ndyamatra Astra”, 
a name which does not appear m the old texts, and is 
perhaps unauthorized. 5 Some of the old texts give the 
title as u Ta sheng wei shih lun”, and this is wananted by 
the contents There are three Chinese translations of this 
treatise, bearing different names, and with variations m the 
matter The first translation is by Gautamaprajuarucki 
(or according to some hj Bodiurucki) A. D 520*, the 
second is by Paramartka about A D 5G0 4 , and the third 


« See J R A S 1898 p 741, DirjSi p 529 
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by # our pilgiim in the year 661 1 The treatise has another 
title— “P'o-se-hsin litn fl® £ J& 5&)”» 1S > “the sastra 

■which refutes matter and mind” The booh is a small 
philosophical poem with an explanatory commentarj on 
the lelations of mind and matter It teaches the unrea- 
lity of phenomena, and consequently of our sense percep- 
tions apart from the thinking principle, the eternal mind 
unmoved by change and unsoiled by eiror. This work 
was regarded by its author as an exposition of the Buddha’s 
views and teaching on the relation of mind to matter It 
quotes and lefutes tenets of the non-Buddhist Vaiseshikas 
and of the Buddhist “Yibhasha masters of Kashmir” 
Some of the author’s tenets are to be found in the “Lan- 
ka vatara sutra”, but we cannot properly describe the "Wei- 
shihlun as a commentary on that sutia 

In a mango wood east of the GhosilaTama were the old found 
ations of the house in which Asanga P usa composed the “Hsien 
jang sheng chiao lun" 

The tianslation of the title of Asanga’s work here given 
means “the $2stra which developes Buddhism” that is, 
developes Buddha’s teaching The treatise, which we have 
in Yuan cliuang’s translation?, is an exposition and deve- 
lopment of the “YogachSryabhumi SSstra” already men- 
tioned 

At a distance of eight or nine h Bouth west from the capital, 
\nan chuang proceeds was a venomous dragon's cave in which 
the Buddha had left his shadow after subduing the venomous 
dragon This was a matter of record, but the shadow was no 
longer visible Beside the Dragon’s Cave was an Asoka built 
tope and at the side of it were the traces of the Buddhas exer- 
cise ground, and a hair and nail relic tope at which in many 
cases the ailments of devotees were cured in answer to prayer 
This Kosambi conntrj is to he the last place in which the £akya 
[munij religion will cease to exist, hence all, from king to 
peasant who visit this land feel deeply moved, and return weep- 
ing sadly 
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According to the Mahusaugika Vanya the malicious 
dragon of Kosambl, An p o lo (^p b) name was 

subdued b) the bhihsbu Shan lai ) or St ig it i * 
M r Cockbum who does not accept the situation of the 
Dragon’s cave given bj our pilgrim is disposed to identify 
the cave with one now called “Sit is "Window’ This is 
“an ancient Buddhist Hermits cave cut into the terticil 
face of a precipice 50 feet high This precipice forms the 
scarp of the classic lull of Pribliisi Allahabad District 
But this description it wall be observed does not suit the 
pilgnm’s account of the neighbourly d of the c ire 
Our pilgrim here it will be noticed “speaks of the SI tl 
laja or Sakya dharnia that is. the dispen ation of Sak 
jnrnunt the system of belief and conduct which he esta 
blished The final extinction of this system winch was ti 
tako place m Kosambl is pruheted bv the Buddha in the 
“Mahnnayt sutra” At the end of 1500 vears from the 
Buddha’s decease a great blnhslm at this city uas to kill 
an axhat the disciples of the latter would avenge the 
murder of their master by the slaughter of the blnhslm 
The troubles caused b} these crimes would lead to the 
destruction of topes and viharas, and finallv to the com 
plete extinction of Buddhism s Vs the 1500 vears were 
at the time of the pilgnm’s visit about at an end pious 
Buddhists were distressed at the signs of the near fulfil 
ment of the prophecy 

From the Dragon s cave the pilgrim tells ns he proceeded w 
a north east direction through a great wood and after a j uruey 
or above "00 It he eroded the Ganges to the north to the city 
of Ka the pH lo (that is KSsapura or Kajapura) This was above 
ten 7i m circuit and its inhabitants were in good circumstances 
Close to the citj w ere the rains of an old monastery where 
Dhannapala had once gained a great victory over the non 
Buddhists in a pubhc discussion The disen sion had been brought 
aboot by a former king who wished to destroy Buddhism m the 
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country Beside these rams was an As ok a tope, of which 200 
•feet etill remained above ground, to mark the place at which 
the Baddha had once preached for six months, and near this 
were traces of the Buddha’s exercise ground and a tope with 
his hair-snd-nail relics 

The name of this city, which is not mentioned in the 
Life, is restoied by Julien as KaSapura. 


PT-SHO-KA. 

From Kasapura, the pilgrim narrates, he went north 170 or 
180 h to the country which he calls Pi {or Ping , or P l t or Pi)- 
sho la (that is perhaps, "Visoha) This country was above 4000 h 
m circuit and its chief city was sixteen li in circuit The gram 
crops of the country were verj plentiful, fruit and flowerB abound- 
ed, it had a genial climate, and the people had good ways, were 
studious and given to good works It had above twenty Buddhist 
monasteries and 3000 Brethren who were all adherents of the 
Samraatiya School There were above 50 Deva Temples and the 
non-Buddhists were very numerous 

On the east side of the road south of the capital was a large 
monastery In it the arhat Devasarman composed his “Sbih 
shen-lun" in which he denied the Ego and the non-Ego At 
this place there had also been another arhat by name Gopa, who 
•wrote the treatise “Sheng chiao yao shih lun" (or w 6astra on the 
essential realities of Buddhism"), affirming the existence of the 
Ego and the non Ego The opposite doctrines of these two 
great religious philosophers led to serious controversies in the 
church 

The Life, which as we have seen makes ViSoLa to be 
500 li to the east of Kosambi, places the large monastery 
of this passage on “the left side (east) of the south-east 
road”, but tunc/, “east” is possibly a clerical error for 
ch l Sng, “city” The Life also gives the name of DevaSarman’s 
treatise as “Shih-shen-tsu-lun (jjg ij. jj? “the sastra 
of the Foot of the Perception Body”. We have the woiL 
m Yuan chuang’s translation, the title being as m the 
Life with the word Abhidharma prefixed. 1 Its Sanskrit 
title has been restored as “Abhidharma Vijnanakayapada 
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slstra”, but its short title, is “Vijndnakftya £astia” as m 
our pilgrim’s translation here. The treatise is one of*thc 
Six Pada (Tsn) called Abhidharma sutra of the Saivasti- 
vadra School, and it was considcied by the Vaibhaslnkas 
as canonical, but by the Sautrantikas as only the work of 
a bbikstu. Yuan-chuang, it will be noticed, calls the 
author an aihat, but m othei places he is merely a blnk- 
shu or sthavira The woih is a tedious argument itive 
treatise combating the views of a Mogmhn who denied 
the reality of the Past and the Future, and arguing against 
othei tenets appaiently held by other eaily Buddhists 
Our pilgrim’s statement that it denied the Ego and the 
non-Ego, 01 “I and men”, is a very uDsatisfactory one 
The tieatise by Gopa mentioned in the present passage 
does not seem to he in the Chinese collections of Buddhist 
works, and nothing is known apparently about the author 
or his woik As Deva&arm.in is supposed to have lived 
about 400, 01 , according to some, about 100 years after 
the Buddha’s decease Gopa must have lived about the 
same time 

At this large monastery also, Tuan chuang proceeds to narrate, 
Hit-fa (Dh armapala) P'usa once held a discussion for seven days 
with 100 Binayana slstra masters and utterly defeated them 
In this district, moreover, the Buddha In ed for six years preach- 
ing and teaching Near the tope which commemorated his stay 
and work and which stood near the large monastery was a mar- 
vellous tree, it was six or seven feet high This tree had been 
developed from a tooth-Btick which the Buddha after using it 
had cast down The tooth stick took root and grew and flow 
rished, and it Btill remained a tree in spite of the persistent efforts 
of heretics to cut it down and destroy it 

The Tooth-stick tree of this passage was above 70 feet 
high according to the Life and the Fang-chih. Fa-hsien, 
it will be remembered, bas a similar story about bis city 
of Sha-ki, and there the tree, as in our text, was only 
seven feet high 

Cunmngbam thinks he proves that the Pt-sho ka or 
YiSoka (?) of Yuan-chuang is the Sha*ki (or Sha-ti) ot 
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1 1 hsien inti the Stketi or A)odhj i of Indian literature 1 
Btk m his arguments he seems to quite ignore tlio fact 
that Ta hsien places Shall thirteen (not as Lcgge has b) 
a slip three) yojanas or near!) 100 miles in a south east 
direction from Kanauj and so either at or near Yuan 
chuang’s Ayudlia which was 100 miles south east from 
Kanauj Then Cunningham makes the name of this cit) 
to he the same as that of the lad) Yi« thlu hut Y uan- 
cliuang like others transcribes the lady’s name by three 
characters different from those winch he uses for writing 
tlio name of this city ruithcr, from Sliaki to Srivasii 
the direction was south and the distance eight )Ojanisor 
leas than 50 miles while from Yisoka to Srlvasti it was 
500 h or about 100 miles in a north east direction More 
oi cr the Life, ns has been stated, places YiSoha 600 U 
to the east of Kosambl So unless w e agree w itli M r Y Smith 
in treating Fa listen’s distances and directions as mistakes 
we cannot make Yuan chuang’s YiSoka to be Ta listen’s 
Shaki but the former may perhaps be taken to represent 
the Saketa of tlio Buddlnst scriptures 

lhe piecisely similai stones about tlio Buddha’s tooth 
sticl becoming and remaining n miraculous tree are m 
favour of the identification of Sha ki and Yiioka But 
thei are not enough to proic that the two names denoted 
one cit), as such stories wen probably invented for seicral 
places "We have already met with a tooth stick tree in 
the earl) part of the Records and wo are to meet with a 
thud in a future chapter 

It is not impossible that Yuan chuang made an excursion 
from Kosambl to KaSapura leturned to Kosambl and 
from the latter continued his journey going cast to Visoka 
This would agree with the account in the Life which does 
not mention KaSapura M r V Smith thinks that Yuan 
chuang s Kaiapura l maj very plausibl) he identified with 
the group of rums centreing round Mohaulalganj ’ fourteen 
miles south of Lucknow He adds — “Kursl, in the Bara 
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banhi District, about 27 miles in a direct line fiom Mohan- 
lalganj, conesponds admirably m position with YisaUha 
[that is ViSoLa] which was 170 or 180 li (less than 30 
miles) from KaSapura" * But these proposed identifications 
are not given as strictly accurate, and as Al r Smith ad 
mits, the identifications must await further researches 
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CHUAN VI. 

SllAVASTl TO HUSINAKl 

From the YiSoka district the pilgrim travelled he tells us 
above 500 h (about 100 miles) north east to the Sink lo fa si ti 
(Sravasti) country Tl is couutrj was above 6000 li in circuit 
its capital was a wild ruin without anything to define its areas 
the old foundat ons of the “Palace city were above twenty li 
in circuit and although it was mostly a ruinous waste yet there 
were inhabitants The country had good crops and an equable 
climate and the people had honest ways and were given to 
learning and fond of good works There were some hundreds 
of Buddhist monasteries of which the roost were in rums the 
Brethren who were very few were Sammatiyas There were 
100 Deva Temples and the non Buddhists were very numerous 
This city was m the Buddhas time the scat of government of 
king Prasenajit and the foundations of this kipgs old palace 
remained in the old Palace city Not far east of these was 
an old foundation on wh cli a small tope had been built tV is 
was the site of the large chapel (Preaching Ball) which king 
Prasenajit built for the Buddha Near the site of the chapel 
was another tope on old foundat ons this marked the site of 
the nunnery {eking si e) of the Buddha s foster mother the bhik 
shum Prajapati erected for heT by k ng Prasenajit A tope to 
the east of this marked the site of the house of Sudatta the 
Elder (chief of the non official laymen) At the side of this was 
a tope on the spot where Angulimala gave up his heresy This 
Anguhmala whose name denotes Finger garland was a wicked 
man of §r5.vasti who harried the c ty and country killing people 
and cutting a finger off each person killed m order to make 
himself a garland He was about to kill his own mother in 
order to make up the required number of fingers when the 
Buddha m compass on proceeded to convert him Finger gar 
land on seeing the Buddha was delighted as his Brahmin teacher 
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bad told lam that by killing the Buddha and his own mother 
he would obtain birth in Heaven So 1 e left bis mother Mr the 
moment and made a motion to kill the Buddha But the latter 
kept moving out of reach and by admonishing the murderer 
led him to repentance and conversion Finger garland then was 
admitted into the Order and by zealous perseverance he attain 
ed arhatship 

In this passage the pilgrim according to his usual prac 
tice gives the Sanskrit foim of the name of the countrj 
he describes, viz — ioravasti This was piopeilj not the 
name of the countiy which was Kosah but of the capi 
tal of that country Fa hsien uses the old and general)) 
accepted transcription She uei $j) perhaps for Sevat 
01 S’ivattlu and he mal es the city so called the Capital 
of Kosala and eight jojanas south from his Sha hi 1 This 
last name which may have been Sha k i or Sha ch 1 or 
Sha ti is supposed to repiesent Siketa but the restoration 
of the name and the identification of the place aie nncer 
tain M r V Smith would change Fa hsien’s south here to 
nortn cast and his eight yojanas to eighteen or nineteen 
yojanas, changes which seem to he quite inadmissible as 
the pilgrim evidently made the journey* In tlio Vinaya 
we find the city of Si uastf stated to be sit yojanas from 
Snhet, and the formei is apparently to the east of the 
latter 3 

The site of the Snvasti of the present passage was 
long ago confidently identified by Cunningham with that of 
‘the gieat ruined city on the south hank of the Rapti, 
called Sahet Vahet ' in which lie discovered a colossal 
statue of the Buddha with an insciiption containing the 
name ‘biavasti’ This identification has been accepted 
and defended hj otliei investigators, hut there are several 
strong icasons for setting it aside 1 These are set forth 


» Fo kuo chi ch 20 
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b> M r Y Smith who, after careful study and personal exa- 
mination of the districts, has come to the conclusion that 
the site of Sravasti is m the distuct of Khajura m Nepal, 
a short distance to the north of Bahpur and not far fiom 
Nepalganj in a noith-noith east dnection J But this pio- 
posed identification also has its difficulties, and must aw ait 
further developments No discoveries haie been made to 
support the identification, but there seems to he the usual 
supply of mounds and mins 

The terms rendered in this passage by “capital” and 
“palace city” are respectnely tu ch'eng and hung- 

ch'Sng ;£$). But by tlie term tu ch'eng here we are to 
understand “the district of the capital”, what is called in 
other books “the Sraiasti country” as distinguished from 
“the Kosala country” Kting ch'eng here is taken by Julien 
to mean “the palace”, and by Beal to mean “the walls 
enclosing the loyal precincts” But we must take the 
term m this passage to denote “the nailed cit> of Sr5- 
vasti”. That this Is its meaning jn oui text is clear from 
what follows, and from the corresponding passages in the 
Life and the Fang-club, and the description in the Fo- 
kuo chi In these tieatises the words tu, tu-ch'eng, and 
ch'eng, all used in the sense of capital, aie the equivalents 
of our pilgnm’s hung ch'eng His usual term for the chief 
city of a country is fa tit-ch'Sng, and lie seems to use tu- 
ch'eng heie in a peculiai sense It has been suggested 
by a learned and intelligent native scholar that the tu- 
ch'eng of this passage denotes the towns and cities of 
Kosala which were inferior and subordinate to the capi- 
tal, the Lwip r.h'Anjf The tn-th'pMj? t>S aarjimt Cbma were 
the cities which weie the official residences of the sub- 
ordinate feudal chiefs whose sovereign reigned at the rojal 
capital According to this interpretation the pilgrim states 
that the other cities of the country were m such utter de- 


ment inscribed statue from Sravasti, by Th Bloch Ph D (J A S Bengal 
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solation that then boundaries could not be defined, but 
the capital, though also in ruins, had old foundation* bj 
■which its aiea could be ascertained But it is peihaps 
better to take tu-ch‘eng here as meaning “the Sravasti 
district”. 

The pilgrim here tells us that Sravasti had some hun- 
dreds of Buddhist monasteries, very many of which weie 
in ruins This statement as to the number of Buddhist 
monasteries in the district is not m agreement with other 
accounts which represent Sravasti as having only two or 
three Buddhist establishments It will be noticed that 
Yuan-chuang mentions by name only one monastery viz — 
the gieat one of the Jetavana Fa hsien, howevei tells of 
98 (in some texts 18) monasteries all except one occupied 
being round the Jetavana vihaia. The translation which 
oui pilgrim gives for the name Prasenajit (m Pali, Pase- 
nadi) is Shhxg chun ($£ 3JO oi “Ovei coming army” I- 
ching, who transcubes the king’s name as in the text and 
also by Pose m (*|£ Ifjf {gj, gives our pilgrim’s translation 
and anothei rendeimg, sheng-hnang (Jjfj- ±) 1 The latter 
means “Excelling brightness”, and the name is said to 
have been given to the son born to Brabmadatta king of 
Kosala on the morning of the birth of the Buddha, on 
account of the supernatural brightness which then appeared 
Another rendering for the name transcribed P l ose-nt is 
Ho-yue (ffl (ft) which means cheerful , happy -looking 2 The 
two latter translations seem to requite as their original a 
denvative from prasad (the Pali pasidati), and the tian- 
scription P ose m, which is the one m general use, seems 
to point to a dialectic variety like Pasemd 

Of the old sites in Sravasti of which oui pilgrim here 
teWtf vs, the sanserj, the hease efSud&tis, sad the piece 
of Angulimala’s conversion aie mentioned by Fa-hsien 
But the earlier pilgrim does not seem to have known of 
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was about to kill her, in order to complete his tale when 
the Buddha appeared on the scene The misguided }outh 
soon yielded to Buddha’s power, was converted and ordain 
ed, and rapidlj attained arhatsbip 1 * * * In some of the 
Buddhist Scnptuies Finger garland is meiely a cruel 
highwayman lobbing and murdering and rendering the 
roads impassable The Buddha goes to the district m 
fested by the muiderer and he goes unattended moved 
by great compassion he meets with the murderer calls 
on him to stay m his evil course and give way to his good 
karma * 

Our pilgrim and Fa hsien we have seen found within 
(sruvasti citj a memorial of the place where this ringer 
garland had been converted and sanctified and beatified 
But this is against the geueral testimonj of the Buddhist 
writings According to these the murders were commit 
ted and the sudden comersion effected w the country 
bejond tsrmsti* or at a place very nearly ten yojanas 
from that city«, or in the Angutala country 5 * * , or in the 
land of Magadha 8 

The pilgrim proceeding with Ins description relates as 
follows — 

“Fite or six h south of the city is the S/e-to wood (Jetavans) 
which is the lei lu tu yuan (Anatlnj m ladSrSnn) the temple 
which king Prasenajits great Minister Sudalta erected for the 
Jiuddha formerly it was a saugharama (monaster) X now it is in 
desolate ruin 

According to Fa hsien the Jetavtna nhara was 1200 ]u 
(paces) outside the south gate of Sratasti on the nest 
side of the road with a gate opening to the east that is 
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toward the highway. The 1200 jpn of this account made 
above 6000 feet, and so the two pilgrims are m substantial 
agreement as to the situation of the Jetavana monastery 
In othei accounts this establishment is represented as 
being at a convenient distance from the city of &iavasti* f 
but Nag irjuna seems to describe it as having been within 
the city. 1 2 The term here, as before, rendered “temple' 
is clung she , and Yuan chuang seems to use it m this 
passage in the sense of “vihSia" This is the sense in 
which the term is commonl) used b) the early Chinese 
Buddhist writei s and translators Thus Pa-hsien calls the 
great establishment now under notice the Chi-huan (for 
Jetavana) chmg-she In our text this term is evidently 
used as the equivalent of aianta, in the sense of 
monastery, and covers all the buildings of the great esta- 
blishment 

The name “Sudatta* is translated by our pilgrim Shan- 
shih Jfe) or “Well bestowed” (also interpreted as “Good- 
gner”), and his lei-liu-tn is the old and common rendering 
for AnSthapmdada Yuan-chuang here calls Sudatta a 
“high official” (ta ch‘ui gl), and this title is applied 
to the man by other writers 3, but he was only a settbi 
or Householder He had been engaged m trade, and had 
enormous wealth, he is said to have been a butchei, but 
this is piobably a late invention 

At the east gale of the Jetavana monastery were two stone 
pillars, one on each side of the entrance these, which were 70 
feet high had heen erected by king Asoha, the pillar on the 
left aide was surmounted h> a sculptured wheel and that on the 
right side bj an ox 

Thu statement \n tins paragraph agrees precisely wrth 
Fahsien’s account of the two pillars Julien’s lendenng 
of it is inexplicable and Beal’s is not correct 


1 See the She wei kno Ck i haan ssu t‘n ching ^ jj 

IS! t!c) , Ssu fen lu, ch 50, Seng ki lu, c7t 23 
* Fu-hai cheng -hsing so chi ching, ch 4 Tseng yi a ban ching, 
ck 33 
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was about to kill her, in ordei to complete bis tale when 
the Buddha appeared on the scene The misguided jouth 
soon yielded to Buddha’s power, was converted and ordain 
ed and rapidly attained arhatship 1 In some of the 
Buddhist Scnptuies Finger garland is merely a cruel 
highwayman lobbing and muidenng and rendering the 
loads impassable The Bnddha goes to the district in 
tested by the muiderer, and he goes unattended moved 
by great compassion he meets with the murderer calls 
on him to stay in his evil course and give way to his good 
karma 2 3 * * 

Our pilgrim and Fa hsien we have seen found within 
Siavasti city a memorial of the place where this Finger 
garland had been converted and sanctified and beatified 
But this is against the general testimony of the Buddhist 
writings According to these the muideis were commit 
ted and the sudden conversion effected in the countiy 
beyond Sravasti 2 or at a place very nearly ten yojanas 
from that city* or in the Angutala country or in the 
land of Magadlia 6 

The pilgrim proceeding with his description relates as 

follows— 

“Five or six h soutli of the city is the S/e-to wood (Jetaiana) 
which is tie / ei ku tu yuan (Aualhaj i ladSrama) the teroj le 
which 1 mg Prasenajit s great Minister Sudatta erected for tl e 
Jtuddka formerly it was a saugharama (monastery) now it is in 
desolate rum 

According to Fa hsien the Jetavana vilura was 1200 ])» 
(paces) outside the south gate of Sravasti on the west 
side of the i oad with a gate opening to the east that is 


1 M B p 2a7 Ha en ju clung ch 11 and Her "Weise u d T 
^ ?£& bug vwt, thfmg S&V; TiViwt VeufrtsA \t> wM/vA 

100 fingers Tseng ji a han ching ch 31 

s Rhjs Davids Questions of Mihnda m S B £ Yol \XXYI 
p 3oo J P T S for 1888 p 2 Fo shuo Ang ku chi ching (No f‘ w ) 

3 Fo shuo ang ku cl 1 cl ing 

* Ang ku mo lo ching (No 434) 

* Tsa a han ching ch 38 (Ang ku to lo ^ {£ £{£) 

* Fie yi tsa a han ching cl 1 
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toward the highwa} The 1200 jm of this account unde 
abote 5000 feet, and so the two pilgrims are m suhstanti tl 
agreement as to the situation of the Jetavana monastery 
In other accounts this establishment is represented as 
being at a convenient distance from tlic cit} of &ruasti 5 , 
but Isagarjuna seems to describe it as having been within 
the city** The term here, as before, rendered ‘ tempi c” 
is clung she, and Yuan chuang seems to use it in this 
passage in the sense of “vihua” Tins is the sense m 
which the terra is commonly used bj the earlj Chinese 
Buddhist writeis and translators Thus Ta hsien calls the 
great establishment now under notice the C In huan (for 
Jetavana) clung she In our text tins tern is eudentlj 
used as the equivalent of (uama, in the sense of 
monastery and covers all the buildings of the great esta- 
blishment 

The name “Sudatta ’ is translated by our pilgrim Shan 
«7»/i -jfe) or “Y ell bestowed* (also interpreted as “Good 
guer’) and Ins 1 eilu tu is the old and common rendering 
for Anathapmdada Yuan chuang heic calls Sudatta a 
“high official’ (tachen ^ {£), and this title is applied 
to the man b) other writers*, bat he was onlj a settlii 
or Householder He had been engaged m trade and had 
enormous wealth, he is said to have been a butcliei, but 
this is piobahly a late miention 

At the east gale of the Jeta\ana monastery were two stone 
pillars one on each side of the entrance these wh ch were 70 
feet high had been erected bj king Asoka the pillar on tl e 
left side was surmounted bj a sculptured wheel and that on tl e 
right side by an ox 

Yne statement in tins paragraph agrees piecisely with 
Fa hsien’s account of the two pillars Julien’s lendeung 
of it is inexplicable and Beal’s is not correct 


1 See the She wei kuo Ch i huan ssu i u cbing JgJ ^ | 

tF 13 $Q, Ssu fen lu ch 50, Seng ki 1 1 ch 23 

5 Fu kai cbeng hsing so chi ching ch 4 Tseng yi a ban cbing, 
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On the site of the Jetavana monastery the pilgrim found only 
one building standing in solitary loneliness Tlis buildinf was 
the bncl shrine which contained the image of the Buddha made 
for king Prasenajit This image winch was five feet high was 
a copy of that made tor ling Udajana or Kosambi already 
mentioned 

This shnne was also the only building which Pa listen 
found m the Jetavana ind accoiding to him it was the 
image in it which came from its pedestal to meet the 
Buddha on his leturn fiom the Tixjastrimsa Heaven and 
which was to seive as a model for all futuie images of 
the Buddha 

We have next "\uanchuangs version of the oft told 
story how the Jetavanx and the An ithxpindada ai imn 
came into the possession of the Buddhists 

The setthi Sudatta noted for Ins munificent chanty wished 
to build a vibara for the Buddha whom he invited to visit him 
at tus home nr Sravasti Buddha sent Sanputrft as an expert 
to act as manager in the matter for Sudatta The only suitable 
site that could be found near Sravasti was the Park of Prince 
Jeta When the Elder asked the prince to sell his park the 
pnnce said joking— Yes for as many gold coins as will cover 
it This answer delighted Sudatta and he at once proceeded 
to cover the ground with gold coins from his treasury (not as 
Julien has it from the tresor loyal) When all the ground et 
cejt a small piece was covered the prince asked Sudatta to 
desist sajing — “The Buddha truly is an excellent field it is 
meet I sow good seed ’ so on the uncovered ground he erected 
a temi le Then the Buddha said to Ananda that as the ground 
of the park had been bought by Sudatta and the trees had been 
given by Prince Jeta the two men having like intentions their 
merits should be respected aDd the place sj oken of as “Jeta s 
trees Anathajindadas arama 

In Julien’s lendenng of this passage lie makes the pil 
grim represent Sudatta as unable to covei all the Park 
with gold but this is not in the text Then Julien traus 
Ixtes the words To ch eng hang then (fjjjj ^ g gj) by— 
“Cest en lente, 1 excellent champ du Bourtdha', hut this 
is not at dl the meaning ot the expiession JLbo words 
state plainly that the Buddha is an “excellent field’ or 
genet ous soil, and this sort of expression is of ier) com 
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rnon occurrence in the Buddhist Scriptures To give alms 
of food or clothing, or do anj service to Buddhas P usas 
or eminent monks or nuns, was to sow good seed in good 
ground, the crop to be leaped either in this life or in 
one to come Hence the beings to whom such meiitonous 
<?rnccs are rendered are called “excellent fields and of 
the«e the most “excellent field” alwajs is the Buddha In 
the present case the Prince wished to share in the regard 
Tillich Sudatta would have, and in order to secure this 
lCault he remitted a portion of the puce for the ground 
and built a “temple” (ching she ) foi the Buddha on the 
space unoccupied by gold coins Some other accounts 
represent Jeta as refusing to sell even for as man) gold 
coins as would cover the park, and when feudatt i claims 
tbit the mention of a sum makes a bargain and Jeta 
maintains it does not, the Judges to whom the matter is 
referred decide against the Prince This last is also re 
presented as contributing a poicb or vestibule to Sudatta s 
rdura and in no case is he described as building the 
*hole monaster) i The statement which Yuan ebuang here 
makes the Buddha address to Ananda about the trees 
having been given by the Prince, and the ground purch is 
h\ Sudatta is a stupid invention to account for the 
common wa) of designating the vih ira m Chinese trans 
Htions It was not the pilgrim, however, who invented 
the story, as it is found in other accounts of the trans 
action r 

The original Jetavana monastery, which was probabl) 
neither very largo nor substantial and was not well pro 
tectcd, was destroyed b) firo in the Buddha’s lifetime 3 
"her the death of Sudatta the place was neglected is 
\ CrC WaS no one l°ok after the grounds and buildings 
YiliHra was afterwards built on a greater scale but 
‘his also was burnt to the ground At one time, we read, 


^ fen lu 1 c , Chang hsu clung eh 11 (No S50> 
, ,n shuo-Fo-ching chao (So 37*1) 
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the place was utterly abandoned by the Buddhist Brethien 
and was used as the king’s stables, but the buildings v*eie 
again rebuilt and reoccupied by Buddhist monks In its 
palmy days, before its final destruction and abandonment 
the Jetasana monastery must have been a verj large and 
magnificent establishment We maj believe this withotit 
accepting all the rather legendary descriptions of it still 
extant Some authonties give the extent of the Park as 
80 dang or about 130 square acres ‘ Others tell us that 
the grounds were about ten h (or two miles) in length by 
above 700 pit (paces) in with, and that they contained 
120 buildings or even several hundred houses of various 
kinds 5 Theie weie chapels foi preaching and halls for 
meditation, messrooms and chambers for the monks, 
bathhouses, a hospital, libraries and reading rooms, with 
pleasant shady tanks, and a great wall encompassing all 
The Libraries were ncbly furnished, not only with ortho 
dox literatuie hut also with Yedic and other non Bud 
dkistic works, and with treatises on the aits and sciences 
taught in India at tho time The monastery was also well 
situated, being conveniently neai the city, and jet away 
from the distracting sights and noises of the streets 
Moreover the Park afforded a perfect shade, and was a 
delightful place for walking m during the heat and glare 
of the day, it had streams and tanks of clear cool water, 
it was also free from noxious stinging creatuies, and it 
was a favourite resort of the good and devotional people 
of all leligjons The native beauties and advantages of 
the place had been greatly improved bj its first Buddhist 
occupanis, for tho Buddha directed his disciples to plant 
trees m the grounds and bj the roadside He also caused 
the grounds to be protected from goats and cattle, and 
had a supplj of water brought in bj artificial means 5 


* Fo shoo Fob clung ch oo 

* Sht wei kuo Chi bnan ssu tu clung Slob trh ju cbing(No 1J71 
tr A D 302) 

* S«u fen 13 ch BO 
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Continuing Ins description Tuan chusng tells us that at tbe 
•north cist of tlie AnStbapmdad irama was a tope to mark tlie 
sj ot it winch the Buddha wasl ed i sick blnkshu Tins was a 
Brother who was suffering pain and living in isolation The 
blaster seeing him asked him what was his malady and whj 
he was living alone The Brother rej lied — I am of an indolent 
disposition and intolerant of mclical treatment, so I am now 
ierj ill and have no one to attend on me Then the Buddhi 
was sKned with pit} and said to him — Good sir, I am now 
3 our medical attendant. Thereupon he stroked the patient with 
his hand and all the mans ailments were cured The Buddha 
then hore him outside the chamber changed 1 is bed washed 
him and dre«sqd him m clean clothes and told him to be zealous 
and energetic Hearing this tbe Brother felt grateful and be 
came liapp) in mind and comfortable in body 
This story is related in several of the Buddhist Scrip 
tuies with some variations of detail According to the 
Yinaya, and some other authorities, the Buddha and An- 
anda one da} going the rounds of the .Tetarana establish- 
ment found a Brother lying in a chamber apait from all 
the others, and suffering fiom a troublesome and unplcas 
ant malady The sick man, who was apparently quite 
helpless, explained to Buddha that the Bietlnen left him 
to himself because he had been useless to them Tins 
means that he had been a selfish lazy man refusing to 
help others oi do Ins proper share of work In the Ymaya 
the incident is made the occasion of tbo Buddha drawing 
up rules for the care to he taken of a- sick bhikhshu by 
the Brethien J In one hook the Buddha is lcpresented 
as telling the neglected sick Brother that his present mis- 
fortunes were the result of ill conduct in a preuous exis 
tcuce "* In two treatises the scene of the incident is laid 
at Itajagaha and these haic othei diffoienccs of details 
To the north west of the amma we are next told was a small 
tope which marked the sj ot at which Maudgala putra (Maud- 


1 Vin Mah VIII 26 Seng ki lu ch 28 See also the story in 
Vibhasha lun c/i 11 (scene not given) 

* Bo sbuo sheng ching eh 3 (No 669 tr A D 286) 

3 Tseng yi a han ching ch 40, P u sa ptO sheng man lun ch 4 
(No 1312 tr cir A D 970) 
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galjayana or Moggallaco) made an ineffectual attempt to rase 
the girdle (or belt) of Smputra against the will oi the lsiter 
Once the pilgrim relates when the Buddha was at the Anava 
taptaLahe with a congregation of men and de\as he discovered 
that San putra was absent and he sent Maudgalaputra through 
the air to summon him to the meeting In a trice Maudgala 
pntra was m the Jetavana Vihara where be found Sanpuffa 
mending hie canonical robes When the Masters request was 
communicated to him Sanputra said he would go as soon as 
his mending was finished hut Maudgalaputra threatened to carrj 
him off by hi9 supernormal powers Sanputra then cast his 
girdle on the floor and challenged his friend to lift it Maud 
galaputra tried all his magical powers but although he produced 
an earthquake he could not move the girdle So he went back 
alone through the air to Buddha and on his arrival found San 
putra already seated in the congregation Thereupon Maud gala 
putra declared that he had learned from this occurrence that the 
potency of nddhi (possession of supernormal physical powers) 
was inferior to that of proj a (spiritual intuition or tTanscen 
dental wisdom) 

This little story is told in several Buddhist tieatises with 
considerable additions In the ‘ Tseng yi a ban ching”' it 
is the Dragon king of the Anavatapta Lake who misses 
Sanputra fiom the congregation and asks Buddha to send 
for him Here the legend is given with ridiculous wild 
exaggerations and, as in \uan chuang’s version there is 
the piesence of an unfriendly feeling between the two great 
disciples In the “Ta chih tu lun ’ 2 the Buddha and Ins 
arhats are assembled at the Anavatapta Lake for the pur 
pose of hearing j itakas told and Sanputra is missed 
Maudgaljajana is sent to bring him, and in order to hasten 
matters he finishes the mending of £> uiputra’s garment 
b> magic a procedure which suggests to Ssanputra the 
idea of the trial of prajni against riddlm "When Maud 
galjayana saw that he could not even lift his friend’s 
girdle from the ground against the owner’s will, he knew 
it was useless to think of taking the man himself bj the 
ear, or the shoulder, through tlie air to the Anavatapta 
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L*\^e The Buddha used tins incident, as he used certain 
other events, to teach the superiority of high spiritual 
attainments over the possession of great magical powers 
Is ear the “liaising the girdle Tope , the pilgrim proceeds was 
a well from which water had been drawn for the use of the 
* Buddha Close to it was an Asoka tope containing a relic of 
the Bnddha and there were in the vicinity at places where he 
took exercise and preached memorial topes at which there were 
miraculous manifestations with divine music and fragrance At a 
short distance behind the Jetavana monastery was the place at 
which certain non Buddhist Brthmnchanns slew a harlot in order 
to bring reproach on the Buddha These men as Yuan chuangs 
story goes hired this harlot to attend the Buddhas discourses 
and thus become known to all Then they secretly killed her 
and buried her body in the Park Having done tl is they pro 
ceeded to appeal to the king for redress and he ordered investi 
gation to be made "When the body was discovered at the mo 
nastery the heretics exclaimed that the great Srnmana Gautama 
who was always talking of morality and gentleness after having 
had illicit intercourse with the woman had murdered her to 
prevent her from talking But thereupon the dev as m the air 
cried out tl at this was a slander of the heretics 

Pa hsien and oilier authorities giv e the name of the un 
fortunate harlot of this story as Sundan This, it will be 
remembered was the name of the fur charmer who once 
led astray a wise and holy ascetic The word means 
beautiful tioman, and it is rendered in some Chinese trans- 
lations by Hao shou or “Good Head ’ 1 The woman of 
oui story is also called Sundaranandi 2 which is the name 
of a nun in the primitive Buddhist church She is re 
presented as the disciple (and apparently the mistiess) of 
one of the old non Buddhist teachers of Kosala (or of 
another district) Seeing these teachers distressed at the 
growing preeminence of Gautama Buddha, she suggested 
to them the expedient here described for ruining Gautama 
and restoring hei master and the other teachers to their 
former position of influence But some ‘authorities like 
luan chuang and Fa hsien repiesent the harlot as having 


* Fo 8buo yi tsu ching ch 1 (No 674) 

* P u sa ch u t ai ching ch 7 (No 433) 
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been foiced by the Brahmins to attend the Buddha’s ser- 
mons, and afterwaids submit to be murdered According 
to one account the Buddha had in ages before been an 
actor, and the woman a harlot at the same time and in 
the same place the actor had then killed the harlot for 
bei ornaments and buried lier bod} at the hermitage of 
a Piatyeha Buddha 1 In another old story this Sundan 
had been in a former birth a wicked queen and the 
Buddha had been the wise and faithful servant of the 
long her husband 2 

Continuing hn narrative the pilgrim states that above 100 paces 
to the east of the Jetivana monastery was 3 deep pit through which 
Devadatta for having sought to kill the Buddha by poison went 
down alive into Hell Devadatta the son of Hu fan uany (“Peck 
food king ) bad in the course of twelve years by zealous per 
severance acquired the 60000 compendia of doctrine and after 
wards for the sake ol its material advantages he had sought to 
attain suiernormal power He associated with the irreligious 
(lit wicked friends) and reasoned with them thus— “I have all 
the outward signs of the Buddha except two, a great Congrega 
tion attends jne and lam as good as the Ju lai Putting these 
thoughts in practice he broke up the Brotherhood (that is by 
alluring disciples from the Buddha to himself) But Maudgalya- 
putrft and ^anputra under Buddhas instructions and by his 
power, won the strayed Brethren back Devadatta however, kcj t 
bis evil mind put poison in his finger nails with a view to 
kill Buddha in the act of doing him reverence and fared as m 
the story 

The temporary ‘hi caking up” of the Biothcrhood insti- 
tuted by Gautama Buddha by the schism caused by Ins 
cousin Devadatta is a famous incident in the history of 
the pnmitne Buddhist Clmrcli The story of the schism 
is narrated m several books at greater or less length and 
■with a few variations of detail * According to somo 
accounts there were 500 weak young Biethren seduced 
from the Buddha by Devadatta, and after a short time 


1 Hsing ch i hsing clung (Xo 733) 

* Fo thuo Poh clung ch no 
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brought bach again by Jalriputu and ltfaudgal)u)ana 
These 500 men then misled bj the great schismatic had 
been Ins dupes many ages before In one of their former 
births the) had all been monhc)s forming a band of 600 
■with a chief who was Devadatta in lus monho) existence 
6n the advice of their chief these simple inonhcjs set 
themselves to draw the moon out of a well, and were all 
drowned m the attempt by the breaking of the branch by 
which they were swinging • 

It is worth) of note in connection with Yuan chuang’s 
description that Fa hsien did not see an) pit here Tlic 
latter describes the spots at which the wicked woman and 
Devadatta went down into Hell as having marks of identi- 
fication given to them b) men of subsequent times The 
design and attempt to murder the Buddha by poison here 
descnbcd by Yuan chuang are mentioned also b) Fa hsien, 
and they are found m the Tibetan texts translated b) 
M' BockhiU 1 * 3 * but they arc not in all tho accounts of 
DevadattVs proceedings The great learning and possession 
of magical powers here ascribed to Devadatta arc men- 
tioned in some of the canonical works, and Ins claim to 
be the equal of Ins cousin in social and religious quali- 
fications is also given 5 But his abiupt bodily descent 
into Hell is generall) ascribed to other causes than merel) 
the abortive attempt to poison tho Buddha 
Our pilgnm here, as we have seen calls Devadatta’s 
father Hu fan tiang winch is a literal rendering ofDrono- 
danamja Tins Dronodanarija was a hi other of king 
Suddhodana the father of Gautama Buddha B) a strange 
•stop Vne pen JuYien makes Vue pi'igrim here describe 
Devadatta as ‘ lc fils du roi ifo xiang , and the mistal e is 
of course repeated by others We are to meet with this 
tioublesome man Devadatta again in the Bccords 


1 Seng la lu ch 7 
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To the south of Devadalta s fosse Yuan chuang continues 
■was another pit through which the bhikshvi Km la U (Kakaifka) 
having slandered the Buddha went down alive into Hell 

This man KokSliha is better known as a partisan of 
Devadatta than as on enemy of the Buddha He was we 
learn from other souices an unscrupulous friend and fot 
lower of Devadatta always piaising his master and call 
mg right wrong and wrong right in agieement with him 
They had met m a former state of existence when Koka 
Ilka was a crow and Devadatta a jackal The latter had 
scented the corpse of an unbuned eunuch and had neaijy 
devoured its flesh when the hungry crow, eagei to get 
bones to pick praised and flattered the jackal in fulsome 
lying phrases To these the latter replied m a similar 
strain and then feigning language bi ought on them aie 
buke from a nshi who was the Pusa 1 

Still farther south above 800 paces the pilgrim proceeds was 
a third deep pit or trench By this Chan che the Brahmin 
woman for having calumniated the Buddha passed alive into 
Hell Yuan chuaug then tells his version of the Btory of Chan 
che whom he calls a disciple of the !Non Buddhists In order 
to disgrace and ruin Gautama and bring her masters into repute 
and pojulantj she fastened a wooden basin under her clothes 
in front Then she went to the Jetavana monastery and openly 
declared that she was with child illicitly to the preacher and 
that the child in her womb was a Sakya She was believed b) 
all the heretics but the orthodox knew she was speaking slander 
Then Indra as a rat exposed the wicked tr ch and the woman 
went down to “Unremitting Hell to bear her retribution 
The loyal had woman of this otory, called by the pil 
gum “Chau che the Biahmin woman”, is the Chine] a tna 
van] a of the Pali Scnptmes* This Pah name maj also 
be the original for the Chan fhe mo na of Fa hsien and 
others another form of transcription of the name being 
Chan che mo na hi with nu, “woman 1 , added * Bat we 
find the ouginal name translated by Pao chih jjJ.) or 


1 Fo sbuo sh ng ching eh 3 Sar Yin Po-stng shih cl 16. 
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“Pierce minded”, that is, Chandaman i, winch was apparently 
the early form of the name 1 In a Chinese translation of 
a Buddhist work the woman is designated simply the 
“Many tongued Woman" 2 According to one authority she 
was a disciple of the Tirthika teacher Kesakambala, and 

g X , I I ■■ ■ ■ B I . — **-'%• ‘ 

it was at the instigation of this teacher that she pretend- 
ed to be with child to the Buddha in the manner here 
des cubed Another version of the story, and perhaps the 
earliest one, makes Chan che (oi Chanda) a Buddhist nun 
led astray by evil influences When hei trick with the 
basin is discovered she is sentenced to be buried alive, 
but the Buddha inteicedes for her, and she is only banish- 
ed Then the Buddha gives a very satisfactory explana- 
tion of the woman’s conduct She had come m contact 
with him long ago m his existence as a dealer in pearls, 
and he had then incurred hei resentment The) had also 
met in another stage of then previous lives when the 
P‘usa was a monkey, and ChancJie was the relentless wife 
of the Turtle (or the Crocodile) and wanted to eat the 
monkey’s Uvei So her desire to inflict injur) on the 
Buddha was a survival from a very old enmit) 3 The 
Pali accounts and Pahsien agree with Yuan-chuang in 
representing Chan che as going down alive into Hell, but, 
as has been stated, Fa-hs\en differs from Yuan chuang iu 
not making mention of the pit by which she was said to 
have passed down 4 

The narrative next tells us that GO or 70 paces to the east of 
the Jetavana Monastery was a temple ( clung she) above sixty 
feet high which contained a sitting image of the Buddha with 
Ins face to the east At this place the Jnlai had held discussion 
with the Tirthikas (icai tao) To the east of this ching she was 
a Deva Temple of the same dimensions which was shut out from 
the western sun m the evening by the Buddhist temple, while 


1 Fo shuo sheng ching, ch 1 (Here Chan cJe is a nun) 

1 Hsing ch i hsing ching ch 1 

1 Fo shuo sheng ching ch 1 Jataka (tr Chalmers) Yol I p 142 

* In some of the books e g m the Ch u t ai ching and the Fo 
shuo shCng ching the woman does not undergo any punishment, in 
the former treatise moreover the occurrence takes place at Vesah 
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the latter in the morning was not deprived of the ra)» of the 
sun by tho Dev a Ttmple * 

IH-hsien also saw these two temples, and ho Ins given 
a similar account of them Hut lie applies the name 
Jniff/ti or ‘Shadow Covet* to the Dtva teraplo 

v?lnle \\m cluiang gives it to the Buddha temple m the 
fo imer case the term means Oieisliudoitcd and in the 
latter it means Oiershadoiung 

Three or four h cast from the Overshadowing Temple \ uan 
chuang continues was a tope at the ] tacc where S input ta had 
discussed with the Tlrtlilcas hen b inputta came to ‘vravnsti 
to help Sudatta in founding Ins monastery the six non Buddbul 
teachers challenged him to a contest os to magical powers and 
Sari] utta excelled his competitors 
Tito contest of this passage took place while Sanputta 
vws at 'brivasti assisting Sudatta in the construction of 
the great monaster) But the competition was not with 
the sit great teachers’ it was with the chiefs of the 
local sects, who wished to have the )oung and successful 
rival in religion excluded from the district In our passage 
it will be noted that the pilgrim writes of Sanputta dis 
cussing with the non Buddhists, and this seems to he ex 
plained as meaning that lie fought them on the point of 
magical poweis Tins is m agreement with the stor) os 
told in some of the Buddhist books All the leading oppo 
nents of the Buddha were invited to meet S inputta at 
an open discussion the) came and when all were seated 
the spol esman of the Brahmins Red-eye by name, was 
invited to state the subject of discussion 1 He thereupon 
intimated that he washed to compete with S inputta m 
the exhibition of magical powers this was allowed and the 
result was that Sanputta came off conqueror 

Tbesitre “ine 'hariputraT.ope was a temple {clang i/i) m Irorii 
of which was a tope to the Buddha It was here that the Buddha 


* Chung hsu clung ch 32, Rockhill Life p 48 This tope to £>an 
putra is not mentioned by Fa hsien, it is perl aps the tope to Sm 
putra in the Tetavana pointed out to Asoha m the Dtvjav p 394 
A yu wang chuau eh 2 
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worsted Ins religious opponents m argument, and received Mother 
• Vis alpha’s invitation 

The spot at which the Buddha silenced his pioud and 
learned opponents at Sravasti was supposed to ha\ e been 
marked by a special tope. This was one of the Eight 
Crreat Topes, already referred to, associated with the 
Buddha’s careei. We cannot regard the tope of this 
paragraph, or the temple of a previous passage, as the 
celebrated Great Tope of Srlvasti 1 
Of the lad) here called “Mothei Yisaklu” we have to 
make mention presently The mutation 01 request here 
mentioned was probably connected with the Hall she made 
for the Buddha and his disciples 2 * * * * 

To the south of the Accepting invitation Tope, the pilgrim 
proceeds, was the place at which king Virudhakn, on his way 
to destroy the Sakja«, saw the Buddha, and turned hack with his 
army. "When Virudhala ascended the throne, \uan chnang re- 
lates, he raised a great armj and set out on the march [from 
Jaruvisti to Kapilavastu] to avenge a former insult. A bhiksliu 
reported the circumstance to the Buddha, who thereupon left 
Sravasti, and took his seat under a dead tree bj the roadside 
"When the king came up he recognized Buddha, dismounted, and 
paid him lowly reverence He then asked the Buddha why he 
did not go for shade to a tree with leaves and branches “My 
clan are my branches and leaves”, replied Buddha, “and as thej 
are in danger what shelter can I have?” The king said to him- 
self — “The Lord is taking the side of his relatives — let me 
return” So he looked on Baddha moved with compassion, and 
called his army home 

Hear this place, the pilgrim goes on, was a tope to mark the 
spot at which 500 Sakja maidens were dismembered by this 
same king’s orders "When Virudhaka had taken lus revenge on 
the Sakj as he selected 600 of their maidens for Ins harem. But 


i X)r Hoey proposes to identify the citing she with its tope of 

this passage with “the ruins named Baghaha Ban 7 near Saliet Mahet, 
and he thinks that this may be the site of “Visakha’s Purvarima”. 

But this is quite impossible, and the pilgrim does not note, as 

Dr Hoey says he does, that the chmg shS was “in strict dependence 

on the Sangharama (of the Jetavana)*, op c p 38 

s Or the request which the Buddha accepted may have been 

Mother Vis ikhfi’s petition to he allowed to present robes to the Brethren. 
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these young ladies were haughty, and refused (o go “abusing the 
king as the ton of a tU\e*’ (h-c/i i-irnttj-c/ id -yen ehth *_£ 
1*1 ^ I A i ?)• "When the king Ic-imcd what they 
had done, he was wroth and ordered that them aidens thoull le 
killed by mutilation So their hands and feet were cut off, and 
tlieir bodies were thrown into n j it. bile tl e maidens were ig 
the agonies of dying they called on the Iluddhi, and he heard 
them Telling his disciples to Lnng garments ^hat is, for the 
naked maidens) he went to the j lace of execution. Here 1 e 
preached to the dying girl* on the mysteries of hit religion on 
the binding action of the fne desires, the three ways of trans 
migration, the separation from the loved and the long course of 
births and deaths The maidens were j untied and enhghtcntd 
by the Buddha a teaching, and they all died at the same time 
and were reborn in Ueaitn Indra in the guise of a Hrnhmin 
had their bodies and members collected and cremated and men 
afterwards erected the tope at the place 
>iOt far from this tope, the pilgrim tells us was a large dried 
up pond, the scene of Virulhakas extinction The Buddha 
had predated that at the end of seven dais from the time of 
the prophecy the king would perish by fire When it came to 
the seventh dai the king made op a pleasure party by water 
and remained in hit Large with the ladas of his harem on the 
water in order to c«eape the predicted fate But Ins precautions 
were m vain, and on that day a fierce fire broke out on his 
barge, and the king went alive through Llaies into the Hell of 
unintermittmg torture 

We arc to meet with this king Virudhaka again presently 
m connection with Ins sack of Kapilavastu. I\\ listen, with- 
out mentioning the dead tree, makes the place at which 
the Buddha waited for Virudhaka to ha\e been four h 
to the south-east of &r.Hasti city and lie says there was 
a tope at the spot. In Buddha’s reply to the king about 
ins hmdied being branches and leases there was probably 
in the original a pun on the words Slkkhl, a hanch, and 
§3hya. By the answ er of the Buddha the king knew that 
he was speaking from an affectionate interest in Ins rela- 
tives, and the king was accordingly moved to recall Ins 
army. The Buddha repeated the interview with the king 
twice and then_ left the Sakyas to the consequences of 
then karma 

The number of Sakya maidens earned off by Virudhaka 
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r i-hsicn, who also plans t!ic “Wood of obtained e\es” 
four h to tin north wist of the «li,t i\ m i \ ih ira, does not 
know of brigands, and the 500 who recenc their sight 
ami plant their sticks were blind men resident at the 
monaster) Juliui suggests “Apt \netras uia * as pos«ibl\ 
the Sanskrit origin ll for “Wood of obtained ties hut 
we know that the name was Andhavniu Tins means the 
dorJ or Wind ttovA, ami it was trin«1atul hj In hn (f) |j) 
with the sitne meaning or b\ Chou(f~)<u i hn the “Wood 
of dai darkness* “Obtuned Ejis* and “Opened I>us* 
O'ai-ycn) are names which must Ime bun gnen long 
ifter the Buddha’s tunc and it is possible that tlits exist 
onls in translations. Tin Andbnana ns w< leirn from 
tin pilgrims and the Buddhist scriptures was a fuouriti 
report of the Buddhist Brethren fir inedit ition and othu 
spmtuil exercise* Hire the earl) bhikshus and hlnk- 
shunis spent a large portion of their turn in the afternoon*, 
sitting under the trees on the mats which the) had carried 
on their shoulders for the purpose The Wood was ten 
cool nnd quiet, irapcnious to the sun’s ra)s, and free from 
mosquitoes and other stinging torment* 1 
Before we pass on to the neat city m our pilgrim’s 
narrative we nm notice some of the more important 
omissions from Ins list of the interesting sights of the 
Snvasti district There were two mountains jn this dis- 
trict, one called the T a shan or Pagoda Hill, that is per- 
haps, Clmt)agiri, and the other called the Sa (in some 
texts Po yiolo or Salar (?) mountain, and of neither of 
these have we an) mention * Some of the senous Brethren 
in the earl) church resorted to these mountains and lived 
on them for several months Then our pilgrim does not 
notice the A-chi Jo (ppj (or if) fj) or Aciravatl Biter 


i See Seng ki lu eh TsCng yi a ban clung ch 33, VibkS'ba 
lira, ch 13, Sam >ik \ol I p 128, 133 (P T S) In the Sing 
ki lu (ch 29) we find the rendering “opening ejes wood , and so in 
other places * 

1 Seng k\ In ch 32 (T‘a shan), Ghung a han-ching ch 8 (So or P o 
to lo shan) 
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winch flowed south eastwards past the Sravasti city nor 
dots he mention the Sundaia (or Sttn-Pe It) or Sundarika 
River t “We read m other hooks also of the “Pond of 
Dismemberment”, and this is not mentioned by the pilgrim 
It was the basin of water near which the Sakya maidens 
were mutilated and left to perish Tins is apparently the 
Fu to It, the “celebrated water of &ravasti”, also called 
Patali and Patala The Tibetan translators apparently 
had Patali which they teproduce literally by “red-colour- 
ed” But the original was perhaps Patala winch is the 
name of a Hell, and it will he remembered that Yuan- 
chuftug places the pond or lake through which Virudhaka 
went down into Hell close to the spot at which the mai- 
dens were mutilated Then the lake is said to have re- 
ceived a name from this dismembeiment In the Avadana 
Kalpalat i it is called the Hastagaihha or “Hand contain- 
ing” Lake, and this is appaiently the meaning of the 
Tibetan name which Rockhill seems to translate “the 
pool of the seveied hand” 1 2 Then that one of the Eight 
Great Topes of the Buddha winch was at £iavasti is not 
mentioned, unless we are to regard it as the tope at 
Buddha’s shrine already noticed But the strangest and 
most unaccountable omission is that of the PurvarSma or 
East monastery This great and famous establishment 
was erected by Visakha known in religion -as “Mngara’s 
Mother” She was actually the daughter in-law of Mngara, 
but after she converted that man, and made him a devout 
Buddhist, she was called Ins mother In Pah her mona- 
stery is called PubbarSma MigSramltu Pasada, that is, 
kbit Ea.sk TZ'iiacvb 'ifi Ik'/gaTa’-!, 'nttfitan TJbws 

name is translated literally into Chinese, but tli 6 trans- 
lators also render Migaramatu byLii-mu 01 “Deer-mother”, 
and MigSxa is “Deer-son”. Tins monastery which was 


1 Seng ki lu, ch 15 et ah ( A cln fo mer) , Chung a ban ching, 
eh 29, Tseng yi a hah ching, ch 6, Tsa a han ching ch 47, Sam 
Nik Vol I p 167, Fa chu pi yu ching, ch 1 

2 Seng ki lu, ch 3, Sbih sung lu, ch 46, Rockhill Life p 121 
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second onlj to the Jctarun Vih ira was m a disused royal 
park. There were buildings ot it for the residence of the 
blukslras and blnkshunls, and there nerc quiet halls for 
meditation and for religious discourse Fa h->ien makes 
mention of this famous establishment and places its site 
si\ or seven h to the north east of the Jetsvam Vih ir? 
This agrees with refeiences to the monastery m other 
hooks winch place it to the east (or m (lie cast part) of 
the city and not far from the letavana * 

'Above sixty it to the north west of '■'rarasti the pilgrim 
narrates/ was an old city the home of Kimapa tl e previous 
Buddha. To the south of this old citj was a tope where this 
Buddha after attaining bodhi met his father and to the north 
of the citj was a tope with his bodily relics tlie«e two topes 
had been erected bj king Asoka 

Ta hsien who places Kasjapa Buddha’s natal city 501/ 
to the west of 6r ivasti calls the city Tu net (.JflJ #£) These 
ch 11 teters probably represent a sound like Topi and the 
city is perhaps that called Tu yt in a Iinaja treatise”* 
Fa hsien al?o mentions topes at the places where K i$yapa 
Buddha met his father whore lie died, and where his body 
was preserved but he does not ascribe any of these topes 
to -ksoka. Hardy’s authority makes Benares to have been 
the city of this Buddha and this agrees with several sutras 
in Chinese translations In a Yinaya treatise Benares is 
the city, and the king Ki li 1 1 ( ■* -JR) erects a grand 
tope at the place ot Kassapa Buddha’s cremation 1 * 3 * 5 


1 M B yu -233 Angut Nik to! Ill p 344 (P T S), Tea a 
han ching ch 3d Chung a ban ching ch 29, Taclnh tu Inn cf 3 
The- term. Purvarama (or Pubbarama) is sometimes interpreted as 
meaning “what was formerly an arama or “a former arama but 

this does not seem so suitable as “East arama In the Sar Yin 

"Tsa shih ch 11 1 chmg has Im txu mn chin yuan (J£ -ftp 

or “the old arama of Migaramata 

5 Ttt-yi (^ji is called a cl u Jao of the Sravasti country in Seng 
hi la d 23 

*M B p 99 Ch i Bo fa mn bsmg tau thing (Vo C^S) , Fo-shuo- 
ch i Bo ching (No 860) Bo shuo Fo ming clung ch 9 (No 404) where 
the name of the city chih shift is said to be an old name 
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There -were some other places of interest to Bud- 
.dAsts which are described m Buddhist boohs as being 
in this Kosala country One of these was the Kci-h lo 
(jja ^ij D|jJ=) Hall which was at a large cate not far from 
the capital * Tins transcription is perhaps for Katira which 
means a cate, and may have been the name of a hill, or it 
may be for Kareni, a place often mentioned in the Pah 
boohs It was in the Kalilo Hall that the Buddha deliver- 
ed the \ery interesting cosmological sutra entitled “Ch‘i- 
shih yin-pen ching” Then near the capital was the So- 
lo lo jgt), that is, Salara hill, with steep sides, m the 

caves of which Aniruddha and some hundreds of other 
bhihshus lodged 2 Farther away and about three yojanas 
from Sravasti was the Sakya village called Lu t (tog ($» >§r) 
or Deer-Hall Here the Buddha had an establishment in 
which he lodged and preached, and in which he was visited 
by the king of Kosala 3 


for Benares Sar Yin TBa shih ch 2 o where Ki h Jet king of Benares 
erects a grand tope to this Buddha. 

1 Ch 1 shih yin pen ching (No 549) 

1 Chung a han ching ch 19 
3 Tseng yi a han cbmg ch 32 




